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CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE ACCUSED. 
I say I don’t believe you guilty, but 
Appearances are all against you. 
Sheridan Knowles. 

Tux indignation with which Gabriel Edgecombe 
listened to the charge of musder preferred against 
lim by Cheney Tofts was, to ail appearance, genuine. 

So was the reproachful tone in which he upbraided 
the agitated Flora as the cause of this terrible accusa- 
tion. It was impossible that he should have forgotten 
what had passed between them in his study, when she 
surprised him in the act of looking over his fire-arms ; 
*ad, naturally enough, he came to the conclusion that 
se had betrayed his secrets and so placed his very life 
in danger. 

Recovering himself with a strong effort, Gabriel 
addressed his accuser. 
© gore back your accusation with contempt,” he 

IC. 

” As you please,” replied Tofts. “But I do not 
- — of you till itis either substantiated or re- 
uted,” 

_An evil light began to glow in Gabriel’s eycs, and 
his face grew ominously white. 

“It is as easy to bluster as to accuse,” he said, “and 
to men of your nature both courses are natural. But 
‘part from the consideration that yeu are here as my 
father’s guest—here on my invitation—it would be 
ouly just and fair that you should bring some proof in 
support of the charge that I have murdered—that is 
your word—murdered the friend for whose sake only 
You are a guest in this house.” 

Cheney Tofts winced under these words; but he 
would not show it. Though his very lips were white 
with anger, he bit the colour into them, and preserved 
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EXCITES THE JEALOUSY OF THE SENORITA AND ASTONISHES HIMSELF. } 


his callous front. Still, never had he appeared to such 
disadvantage as at that moment; the true vulgarity 
of his nature came out under excitement through 
the thin varnish of refinement with which it was 
overlaid. 

“You ask for proof?” he exclaimed. “Jove! isn’t 
there proof enough? Do you think everybody’s 
blind? Is there a soul in this room who hasn’t seen 
your mad jealousy and envy of poor Onslow? He's 
more fascinating than you are, and you hate him for 
it. He's a way of winning over the women, and 
you’re horribly jealous of him. I’ve seen it and known 
it from the first. And now you get him alone on a 
solitary island, shoot him, plunge him into the river, 
and overcome with ‘remorse, or terror, or sheer 
cowardice, rush from the spot leaving your pisw! 
there in proof of your dastardly act. Proof! You 
ask for it and you've got it.” 

Doriani interrupted. 

“You are wrong,” he said; “every link in your 
chain of reasoning is an assumption. The man’s 
death—to begin with.” 

“Hang it, doctor,” Tofts retorted, “we're not 
children, nor idiots. If he lives why is he not here? 
He had no means of leaving tle island, no chance of 
concealment on it. And if he had, what motive was 
there for his disappearance ?” 

“ Motive!” ejaculated Sir Noel Egdecombe, speaking 
for the first time. “Youask that? You would useitas 
an argument? Have you forgotten your own words on 
the night of thefire? Ihavenot. Yousaid‘ Nothing 
that he does startles me. I knowtoomuch of him. I 
know how odd, eccentric, and erratic he is. He has 
no purpose in anything that he does!’ And when I 
asked in surprise, ‘None?’ you gravely repeated 
that assurance. Believe me, no-one can feel more un- 
easiness than I do for the safety of our guest; but 
after your own admission, I cannot consent to take 
his non-appearance as a proof of his death, Certainly 
not as a tok in the chain of proof that our darling 
Gabriel has been guilty of a monstrous crime.” 
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calm, unsympathetic tone in which the baronet had 
spoken awoke a fresh suspicion in his mind. It sug- 
gested complicity. It forced him to ask himself 
whether it was possible that Onslow’s fears were 
well grounded, when he suspected the Edgecombes. of 
having united in a conspiracy for his destruction ? 

However that might be, about Gabriel’s crime he 
felt little question. 

“Tam no match for you im argument, Sir Noel,” 
he retorted ; “ but I have my convictions as to what 
has happened, and I repeat that I shall hold your son 
responsible for my friend until he reappears, which 
I've a firm belief he will never do, poor fellow-!” 

With these words Tofts took a chair near him, and 
drawing it toward the door, sat down with » lowering 
brow and folded arms. The action was most. signifi- 
cant. In taking it, he withdrew himself from the 
circle, while the position he took up implied that he 
regarded Gabriel as his prisoner. 

So the young man understood it, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he could suppress the auger 
and indignation with which his bosom heaved. He 
looked to Blanche—to his own affianced Blanche—for 
sympathy and support; but her face was averted, 
and she lay back as one who had swooned. His eyes 
wandered to those of his beloved sister, but only ta 
meet glances of pitying condemuation. 

This aroused all his ireful foelings. 

“You see,” he said, “you see to what tke sister's 
part you have played so well has led !” 

Flora, trembling and overcome, tottered forward, 
and falling on her knees before him, raised her clasped 
hands to his face. 

“You wrong me, Gabriel—brother! Indeed, in- 
deed you wrong me,” she said. ‘I have breathed no 
word against you. I know nothing. Appearances 
only accuse you of this dreadful thing. And surely 
you can yourself offer an explanation of them ?” 

“Explanation!” ho ejaculated fiercely. ‘No. I 
know nothing.” 

“ Nay, Gabriel, think, Reflect on what it is that 
speaks so strangely against you. One of your gwn 
pistols, removed from its case, discharged while you 

were upon the island, and foynd on the spot where 
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you had been, It must be possible to account for 

He shook his head. 

“Not a word?” pleaded Flora. ‘ Have you nothing 
to confess, to suggest, or to explain? The suspicion 
against you is so terrible; the ground of it so palpable. 
Surely, surely you reconcile your innocence to your 
own mind; and if so, why not to ours?” 

“No,” he replied, with a melancholy sigh, “I can 
explain nothing !” 

“ You cannot, or you will not, brother dear?” 

“1 cannot.” 

“ At least, there is one point on which you can lifta 
load from my mind—were you or were you not 
armed when we set out on this hapless expedition ?” 

She waited for the reply with parted lips and sus- 
pended breath. 

Gabriel drew his hand wearily across his brow, 
as if striving to recall something which had passed 
away. 

Then he answered : 

“* T cannot recollect.” 

Cheney Tofts burst into a loud laugh. 

“This is a farce,” he said. “ Worse than a farce.” 

Without anether word Flora Edgecombe tottered 
back to her seat. The expression of her face was one 
of utter hopelessness. What special cause for this lay 
in Gabriel’s last words was the secret of her own 
breast. 

A dead silence'followed. It seemed as if the ocon- 
pants of the room were spell-bound under the shadow 
of a crime too awful and overwhelming to-bemade the’ 
subject of conversation. 

It was Doctor Doriani who broke through the ice of 
silence. ‘ 

“It is creditable in a young man, who mat has 
strong feelings and generous emotiong;that he 
take the course our young friend has@etermind.on in 
respect to his missing associate”—so he began, looking 
at Toftsas he spoke—“ but a little reflectionmust show 
him that he may commit an act of injustige. 
Suppose Onslow should return usinjered, what | 
apology can he offer to Gabriel for this serious 
and the insult by which he is following ftup? Bup- 
pose again, it should happen that @.serious had 
been committed, but by other hands, would he ever. 
forgive himself for the crusl words and the unne- | 
cessary pain he had inflicted on.an inmocemtanan?” =| 

“TI have no time to think of thesé things,”.replied 
Tofts, impatiently. “I have acted ap afriend could 
only act toward a friend,and Tem prepared to take} 
the consequences.” 

‘* Be it so,” replied Doriani, “still there is one fact 
which I must mention. From time to time this place 
has been visited by a suspicious and ruffianly man. 
You may remember him ?” 

Tofts looked up uneasily. 

“* T—I don’t know ” he began. 

“ Stay,” interrupted the doctor, “I may be able to 
refresh your memory. He first introduced himself ihto 
this house as a friend of Onslow’s; when he had suc- 
ceeded in meeting him, high words passed between 
them, which resulted in the fellow’s finding himself 
sprawling at the foot of the hall-stairs. You heard of 
this?” 

With increased uneasiness Tofts sullenly assented. 

“Good. The man called himself Onslow’s friend. 
But was he? If so, what did that angry altercation 
mean? And that desperate end to the interview be- 
tween them ?” 

“Do friends never quarrel?” demanded Tofts, sul- 
lenly. “’Jove! I should say they did. Rather!” 

“ Quite right. They do, and resentments between 
friends are fiercer and more enduring than between 
ordinary mortals. Now Onslow used this man 
savagely; there can be no doubt of it. And what fol- 
lowed? He disappeared for a time, no one knew 
where. That he did not quit these parts is clear; that 
he concealed himself from observation, is equally true. 
In this there must have been a motive.” 

“ You assume so,” said Tofts. 

“T havea right to doit. A man of that sort is not 
likely to hang about a place like this without an object, 
and what is that most likely to have been ?” 

“Jove! How should I know?” 

“ And yet it is rot difficult to guess. After a brief 
period of concealment, the man—whose face is enough 
to hang him—reappeared. When? You know. It 
was on the night of the fire. On that occasion Onslow 
returned abruptly to the Manor House, in time to wit- 

sits partial destruction by lightning. He has never 
explained to me, or to anyone that Iam aware of, what 
his purpose was in leaving for Nestleborough tliat day, 
or why he came back early and unexpectedly. There 
was bo reason why he should offer any such explana- 
tion. He was free to come and go as he chose; but in 
my own mind I have always suspected that he had 
business of a private nature with t!iis unknown indivi- 
dual.” 

“Possibly. It’s no affair of mine,” said Tofts. 





that the night when that happened was the very night 
on which this unsavoury personage re-appeared. He 
was at the fire. He took a decided interest in Onslow. 
For what reason you can no doubt explain ?” 

“ I + ind 

“ Certainly. ‘ You recognized him at once.” 

“ As a man I had before seen.” 

“ True; and as one whose presence there occasioned 
you surprise and consternation.” 

“ Why should it? For what reason ?” 

“ That you can best explain. My conclusion was 
that this was a man dangerous to your friend, or to 
yourself. A man whom he had openly repulsed, but 
who persisted in following him up, and from whom 
you shrank in apprehension.” 

“ Your supposition,” said Tofts, angry and annoyed, 
“ was ingenious, but false. But admitting it to have 
been true, what has it to do with the transactions of 
this night ?” 

“T will tell you,” replied Doriani, calmly, while a 
sinister glow lit up the black eyes flashing beneath 4 
the thick, frosty eyebrows, “ that man has re-appeared 
in these pitts.” ~ 

“ Ha -»iar 

q ‘thas been seen here to-night, #linking and 

as usual, avoiding observation, yet evidently 
carrying out some settled purpose. Oan you not guess 
what that purpose may have been ?” 

a Ty ask.me,” retorted Tofts, fiercely, “‘thow 4 
should I know ?” . 


“Know! Of course not. But is at hard for 


Be thatwes itmay, the presence of amim between whom 
and Ouslow therewas notoriously @i/blood, should at 
least betaken es when theidatter's disappear- 


‘Tofts answ: impatiently : 
* Your Teddbontects groundless,” be said. 

“ You say this with wonfidence ? You have grounils 
for magery Bes @ssértion, then? You knew the, 
nature of the: between him and your friend ay 
Law gladitoknow this, because’you -may be able to 
set me facts which will warramtame in securing 


his f 
doctor,” cried greatly 
“ you donot contemplate such a monstrous step?” 
“Indeed I do. Seriously.” 
c tee Arrest an et man?” 
ouforget. itisyeur own ee 

crime has ‘been potas ny Your suspicions fall on | 
the son of my honoured friend and patron, and, you do 
not hesitate to assume the double position of accuser 
and gaoler. Does not all this justify the arrest of a 
man who comes among us under circumstances of the 
greatest suspicion, who is known to have been at 
enmity with the man you sup to have been foully 
treated? I repeat that he will not besuffered to quit 
this place until the mystery of Neville Onslow’s dis- 
appearance is cleared up.” 

The words produced a singular effect on Cheney 
Tofts. 

“ I must see this man,” he said. 

“Yes. Inthe presence of a magistrate,” was the 
quick reply. 
“Tmpossible! You cannot mean it ?” 
“ And why not?” 
Tofts could not reply. 
Doriani continued : 
“ You have taken a decided step in respect to your 
friend, and following the lesson you set, I can’t be in- 
different to the fair fame of the son of Sir Noel 
Edgecombe. His innocence must be vindicated at 
any cost.” 
Tofts, pale and trembling, rose from his seat. 
“ I will withdraw the charge I have made against 
Gabriel Edgecombe, on one condition,” he said. 
“ And the condition is?” 
“ That the liberty of this man shall not be interfered 
with, and that he shall be permitted to depart un- 
questioned.” 
Doriani’s face wrinkled itself into a sardonic grin. 
“T must decline to accept those terms,” he said, 
“and for this simple reason—by this time your friend 
is reported to the police !” 
Cheney Tofts dropped into the chair from which he 
had risen. His features expressed a degree of con- 
sternation which he found it impossible to conceal. 





CHAPTER XL 
TRACES OF THE [LOST ONE. 

The very sky turns pale above, 

The earth grows dark beneath ; 
The human terror thrills with cold 

And draws a shorter breath— 
An universal panic marks 

The dread approach of Death. Hood. 


MorntnG, and no news. 
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iine: but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact 
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full of sunshine and fragrance, and musical y 
Such a morni as seems inconsistent wii) mys 
bloodshed, and the darker crimes which outnee 
manity. 8 hy. 

And yet under that serene heaven, amo 
radiant with God’s own glorious sunshine, nu 
topic filled men’s mouths. _Men’s! ~The Sweet vo 
of women discoursed of it, and it mingloq vie 2 
prattle of innocent children. a4 the 

Murder was the theme. 

The mysterious disappearance of Neville 
Lady Edith’s Island. ‘I'he certainty of fou! play, Th 
strong presumption in favour of Gabriel Edgeconty, 
guilt. Thess and similar points eccupiod all minie 
to the exclusion of every other topic. 

During the earlier part of the day, & Vague ho 
had been entertained that the. missing man would 
appear. The ground of this idea was, howevar of 
the very slightvest-mature. Ais we know, the islnd 
not an acre in extent, had ‘beer thoroughly explored 
over-night, not aco but several times, and uttor\, 
withontsuccess. . 
Batin-such easesthe public mind catches at yy» 


reg tm > pad a solution of @ mystery. Ay} 
the sttaw in instance Me ve el f 

‘Ttcame,out that the last ing party liad gons 
down eget boats. There were not enough persors 
to fill: ailljaamad on their return, owing to the 
density of ‘the mist, they had only troubled to separ, 
‘two boats, leaving the other where it had beenmogn) 


ith birds, 


Onslow oy 


| Tn the morning this third boat was missing, 


for any of us, to surmise what have brought‘this} “Ab,” Gigecsted the clever :ones, “ that accomais 
ill-favoured being back tothe had gn ? | for all. was on “the island—was overlooked; 
What but the old quarrel ‘between apd ? | and when the.mists éleared away in the early mom. 
—the old designs tobe carried out e ? | ing, he availed himself ofthis spare boat, and cross 


tq the mainland,” 

Unfortunatély for this theory, two facts stood ip 
\Gse wus flak, teh Deslowdie 

was slowe@seaped in that 

he would naturall made ‘for ‘the Manor fine 
with @ll speed. “Lhe other, \that before long the 
missing boat was"found some miles down the river, 
a complete wreck, as.if it had been carried away by 
Mie foros of the atream and dashed to picces, 

And was this all thatshad been found in the river? 
‘Phat became the natural and general inquiry. 


, bbe vr Bagecombe's orders, men had set to 
w 


at daybreak to drag the-water. ‘The operation 
was a nour after hour without intenniaion; 
‘but the main‘object of ‘this labour was not attained 
Neville Ouslow's. body was -notfound. 

Nothing whatever transpired to clear up.the my:- 
tery which. surrounded his fate. From the instant 
that he landed on Lady Bdith’s Island, he becama, » 
to speak, invisible. He was seen to land, to approach 
the spectre, and he was seen no more. Had le 
vanished into thin air his disappearance could wot 
have been more complete. 

In such a case it was natural to search for blool- 
stains and traces of violence. Were any such visible? 
The first answer to that question was that nothing 
resembling blood could be detected. Afterwards, s 
large dark stain, partly on the grass, partly ona bed 
of soft mould, was declared to be of asuspicious nature, 
and investigation showed that it really was blood. 
Here then was fair proof that the pistol-slot had 
taken effect. But the discovery only complicated tle 
matter and increased the mystery. A wounded mi 
must have had extra difficulty in escaping from tle 
island, and if he had fallen or had been thrown into 
the river, his chances of saving himself were sm! 
indeed. According tothis view of the matter, Nevill 
Onslow’s body ought to have been found in the walet 
The sanguine insisted that it must be found there, 
Yet hour after hour went by, and no such result 
was obtained. No discovery was made. Not a come 
of the dense pall of mystery was lifted. 
During these hours of suspense each of the inhabitant 
of the Manor House was affected by the terrible eval 
of the over-night in a different manner. = 
For the greater part of the morning Sir Noel aud 
Lady Edgecombe, attended by Doctor Doriani, sit 
the library—the window of which, as of every room 
in the house, had been darkened—conversing in lov 
tones, while awaiting intelligence of whatever might 
be transpiring. 

Each of the little group appeared nervous audap- 
prehensive, but more especially Doriani. en 
His eyes wandered perpetually toward the = 
and it was clearly by great effort that he restau 
an impulse to depart. 4 _: 

“ Your intelligence is equally at fault in seeking © 
fathom this mystery 2” Sir Noel asked, as he obser 
this peculiar restlessness. 

“ Bqually,” was the absent answer. et 

“ I thought it just possible that in your devotion 
our interests, you——” af 

Doriani looked sharply toward the smooth face 0 
the baronet. 

‘* No,” he answered, emphatically. ‘ial 





A bright, breezy summer morning, pure and fresh, 





“ Our good doctor would Lardly have compo? 
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teat Qabriel,” said Lady Edgecombe. “ Unfortunate! 

F te should have happened at such a time and in 
viel a manner. Is there a fatality about us, that 
sven what we most wish cannot happen without 
oad ng to our difficulties ? It will not be possible to 
wtal Tish Gabriel’s innocence without making dis¢lo- 
cures that will defeat all our ambitious hopes for him, 
even if it does not cause him to perish broken- 
hearted ed / 

Doriani smiled. : 

“ Hleartsiare tough,” ‘he replied; “so, at least, 
apatomy teaches us.” ’ 7 : 

« True,” replied her ladyship, “ but Gabriel loves 
Blunche Selwyn with an ardour that is already under- 
mining his health. Poor boy! The bare thougnt that 
che does not retarn his affection has driven him to 
ie verge of desperation.” ; 

“Why not beyond it, as this act would seem to 
prov ?” 

Fe peceeee I cannot bring myself to believe that 
Gabriel has been guilty of this crime. And you—do 
you seriously think it?” 

“ he doctor rose, with the air of a man disinclined 
to be thus closely questioned. 

«J dare not form an opinion,” he said. 

And unable to resist the restless impulse upon him, 
je abruptly quitted the library. 

Equally overcome with the. mystery of the night, 
with the horror that brooded over the house, which to 
al] appearance shielded a murderer, red-handed, Lord 
Englestone had sought the seclusion of a little boudoir 
—a dainty retreat, fitted with geranium-coloured silk 
—which had been appropriated to Blanche’s use. 
Poor child! It availed her little that she was sur- 
rounded there by all that taste and elegance could 
jevise. To the maimed bird no nest is soft; and 
when the heart aches it matters little whether it bears 
its agony in a palace or a hoyel. 

Lord Englestone—baughty and reserved, keeping a 
sheck on his feelings, which, had the effect of making 
his face a mask, so. little did it reveal what passed be- 
neath it—could not understand the intensity of feeling 
by which his daughter was agitated. 

He sat erect in one of the straight-backed chairs of 
the olden time, his right leg crossed over his left, 
watching Blanche as she lay on a sofa beside him, her 
face buried in the pillows, her frame heaving with 
convulsive sobs. 

To all his questions and remonstrances she had but 
one reply. 

“It is so horrible!” she exclaimed. 

“But,” argued his lordship, ‘‘ Gabriel may be inno- 
cent. This person may bave fallen by another hand ; 
te may even have been brought about by his own 
impradence, It is natural that you should feel your 
lover's position acutely, and his conduct was certainly 
strange and full of suspicion; but this. excess of grief 
is weak, It is umwomanly;and quite unworthy of my 
pet.” 

How idle was all this remonstrance! Idlef It was: 
worse. It added tenfold to thesufferings poor Blanche 
endured, Twenty times she was on the point of 
throwing herself at his lordship’s feet and confessing 
all, It would have been. a relief beyond all description 
couldshe have laid her head against her father’s loving 
breast, and told him that he was utterly wrong in 
what he supposed, and naturally so, to be the cause. of 
her anguish ; that her early love for Gabriel had been 
supplanted by a fierce, lava-like passion, that swept 
through her being, carrying everything but the one 
sense of duty before it. But she could not make this 
revelation. Knowing her father's rigid, business-like 
habits, knowing how thoughtfully all his plans for her 
happiness had been laid and matured, from her girl- 
hood upwards, she had.not the heart to scatter all his 
hopes to the winds; and more than this, she shuddered 
at the idea of what would follow should she make an 
avowal of the infatuation that possessed her, the love 
that had sprung up iv her heart toward a comparative 
stranger, a man respecting whose birth, position, and 
fortune she knew absolutely nothing. 

Such was not the sort of avowal which Lord 
Englestone, one of the haughtiest aristocrats in Eng- 
land, was likely to listen to with much patience. 

His devotion to his oniy child might induce him to 
tolerate much. He might even make sacrifices for her 
happiness, But such a sacrifice as this ? Impos- 
sible! The bare thought of it would embitter his re- 
maining days. 

Blanche thought of all this as she lay coiled up on 
the luxurious couch, that could give her no ease; and 
the only miserable ray of comfort vouchsafed her 
was the reflection that if Neville Onslow had indeed 
Perished, the avowal of her heart’s secret might be 
spared her, and that she might carry it with her to an 
early grave, 

_ Sometimes in these desolate moments the thought 
tggested itself that her place was properly by 
“acriel’s side, His ardent love and passionate devo- 
‘on to ber remained unabated. Of that she was 
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Couscious, aud Ler heart smote her when she reflected 





that she was returning his truth and constancy so 
basely. Yes, sho owned it. Her conduct was base, 
wrong, disingenuous, even wicked. All that was most 
foreign to her character, all that her simple, innocent, 
child-like nature most recoiled from was actuating her 
conduct; and yet she could not struggle against 
the infatuation that had overmastered and rendered 
her powerless, 

One moment she said, “I will go to Gabriel—I wiil 
cheer and comfort him!” 

The next, every fibre of her being seemed to quiver 
in revolt. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “I cannot! I should shriek 
aloud at the touch of the hand that may have taken 
Neville’s life.” 

So she went not. 

She was spared the spectacle of Gabriel, prostrate 
with anguish and despair, with the agony of unre- 
quited love, with the torturing accusation of having 
shed a fellow creature’s blood—she was spared the 
sight of him grovelling upon the floor, too miserable 
even to care what might be the solution of the mys‘ery 
which compromised not only his happiness, but his 
life. A knowledge of these torturing moments was 
shared alone by Flora Edgecombe, who in the depths 
of her sisterly affection, clung to the brother wlose 
guilt she more than suspected, and though refused 
admission, never quitted the door of his room, but 
crouched beside it, hour after hour, in the. faint hope 
that he might be moved to confide in her love, or seek 
consolation in her sympathy. 

Of all the inmates of the Manor House, the only one 
who did not yield to the influence of the dread shadow 
that had survived the night, and blotted out the sun- 
shine of the summer day, was Cheney Tofts. 

His regret for his lost friend took a practical shape. 

By daylight he had been down the river superin- 
tending the drags. In an hour or two he was back 
again, active, enquiring, satisfying tle curiosity of 
one, asking questions of another, always active, busy, 
and on the alert. 

The loss of his friend might have affected him 
deeply ; but it did not render him melancholy or in- 
active. And it almost seemed as if the intelligence 
Doctor Doriani had given him respecting the mys- 
terious personage whose reappearance on the scene at 
this juncture was—to say the least of it—suspicious, 
made a much deeper impression on his mind. 

Doriani had stated that he had taken measures for 
this man’s arrest.’ 

From that moment Tofts knew no peace. 

Wherefore? 

In the conversation they had once held in the park, 
they had addressed one another as father and son. 
This might have been the relationship between tliem ; 
even then it would not have accounted for Tofts’ per- 
turbation. The tie of blood mig!it have united them; 
but assuredly it was not cemented by affection. The 
younger man’s treatment of the elder on that occasion 
had been brutal. It implied no sort of respect or 
regard, and in truth, such sentiments were foreign 
to Cheney Tofts’ nature. 

Other and different motives must have led to his 
uneasiness. 

Prompted by it, he, after some hesitation, betook 
himself to Doriani’s house. He did not know that tlie 
doctor was at the Manor House, and hoped to have 
at interview with ‘him of a private and confidential 
nature. 

To reach the doctor’s abode it was neccessary—as 
we have already stated—to cross the river. Aware 
of this, Cheney Tofts made for the terry-boat, always 
moored to the landing-stage at the bottom of the park. 

As he drew near, a light skiff, in which two per- 
sons were seated, shot up to the landing-place, and 
one of the two men sprang to the bank. 

His manner was hasty, eager and full of excite- 
ment. 

Tofts could not resist the question which rose to 
his lips. 

‘“‘ What has happened ?” he asked. 

The man pointed to the boat. 

“The murdered man’s hat,” he said; “ we’ve found 
it layin’among the rushes, close by the weir, five miles 
down the river.” 

As he spoke his companion untied the knots of a red 
handkerchief, and disclosed a hat, battered and sodden 
from the effects of the water; but unmistakeably the 
hat Neville Onslow had worn. 

At the sight of this Cheney Tofts felt little doubt 
as to the fate of his friend, 

It seemed to speak unmistakeably of foul play, the 
result of which it was folly any longer to question. 





CHAPTER XLL 
DORIANI AT A DISADVANTAGE. 
Again that name hath knelled upon mine ear, 
Though I have never voiced it. Festus. 
Tar finding of Neville Onslow’s hat confirmed 
the general alarm as to his fate; but it did not in 








the least help to clear up the mystery which en- 
veloped it. 

So Cheney Tofts thought, as he continued on his 
way to Doriani’s house. 

1t added nothing to the suspicions against Gabriel 
Edgecombe; nor, on the other hand, did it detract from 
those already entertained. 

And what of the man about whom he was more 
concerned than even about his friend? What of the 
spiky-headed, low-browed, bull-necked, yellow-fanged 
individual, whom he had called father? Clearly his 
position remained the same; and whatever course 
Doriani intended to adopt respecting him he would 
still adopt, unless he, Tofts, had influence enough to 
divert him from his purpose. 

This it was necessary to prove. 

On reaching the house, ‘lofts received the first 
blow to his object. Doriani was. not at home; but 
the senorita was in the drawing-room. Would lhe 
see her? 

For once he hesitated. The purpose with which he 
had come there was so much more important than any 
he hoped to secure by his flirtation with the doctor's 
pretty wife, that it was hard to bring his mind to 
pursue the inferior object. Still, he was there, and 
it would be unpolite not to pay his respects to the 
ady. 

He therefore suffered himself to be announced. 

Juanita was surprised and delighted. It was the 
hour at which she took her morning cigarette, and 
she was coiled up in a corner of the big sofa i: 
the drawing-room in the full enjoyment of it. The 
pleasant odour that filled the apartment had produced 
a dreamy effect on those large black orbs which con- 
stituted the charm of the Sparish face, and the pos: 
of the figure, though charming, was suggestive of 
languor rather than healthy activity. 

At a word from Tofts she sprang up. 

“This is so kind,” she murmured, 
you had forgotten poor me.” 

“ Forgotten you!” 

With that reproachful exclamation he rushed for- 
ward, and falling on one knee, covered the pluup 
little hand, or so much of it as was not hidden by 
rings, with rapturous kisses. 

“ Doriani is absent?” he asked, 

“Yes. But you knew that?” 

He looked up with a meaning smile which slic 
could only interpret into acquiescence. 

“Mateo was summoned hastily away,” the senorita 
said. “He received a letter which caused him t!. 
utmost excitement, I never saw him more thorougliy 
moved.” 

The man’s curiosity was excited. 

“ You read it?” he asked, 


“T believed 


“Np,” 
No. 

“What! Ah, this connubial confidence is charm- 
ing! Charming! This Arcadian simplicity and 


absence of all doubt and suspicion. 
Doriani! And thrice happy Juanita!” 

He spoke with mock ecstacy, and turned up his 
eyesand clasped his hands as he ceased in a manner 
that was not to be mistaken. 

“ You blame me?” Juanita asked, her very temples 
flushing with confusion. “ You think I trust him too 
blindly ?” 

“ Love és blind,” was the sententious remark. 

“Be frank with me,” pleaded the charming little 
woman, in her child-like way. “Iam so simple—sv 
ignorant of the ways of the world. And you have 
had such experience. Tell me, then, do you suspeci 
that Mateo is deceiving me? Ina word, that I have 
cause for jealousy ?” 

To which entreaty Tofts’ only reply was a laugh, 
with more of a sneer than heart in it. 

“Jove! It’s so hard to judge for married people,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ all depends on the amount of liberty they 
permit one another. Some are jealous and exacting. 
Others open and trusting. Asarule, it is wise for 
wives not to be too curious. It’s not likely to add to 
their peace of mind. At least, that’s my opinion.” 

‘You mean to imply,” said Juanita, her black eyes 
flashing, and her bosom heaving, ‘that Mateo is in- 
different to me?” 

“By no means——” 

“That he treats me like a child, taking advantage 
of my simplicity and inexperience ?” 

“ Why, as to that 4 

“ And that if I knew all I should have cause to be 
most unhappy—most, most wretched.” 

The tears came into those great orbs, black as night, 
and she turned away. Poor little woman! Wayward 
and impetuous as a spoiled child, snatched from the 
sunny south, with its freedom and vivacity, and cooped 
up in this solitary home, with a husband old enough 
to be her father, what wonder that she was fretful 
and capricious ?—what wonder that she compromised 
herself by thoughtless words and a freedom of conduct 
beyond what is usually recognized among our more 
sedate countrywomen, while her bosom was agitated 
by alternate storms of love and jealousy ? 


Happy Mateo 
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Tofts sitting by her side eyed her sharply and with 
a contemptuous curl of the lip. 

““Why make yourself thus unhappy, Juanita ?” he 
said, at length, venturing to lifta jet-black ringlet that 
had strayed over her shoulder, and to smooth it between 
his finger and thumb. “If my coming only makes you 
unhappy, ‘tis better we should never meet.” 

“ No,” she replied, quickly, “ for you know all. You 
can tell me all. Don’t fear to speak out. I can bear 
the truth, whatever it is; but these hints and inuen- 
does kill me.” 

“My dear soul,” replied Tofts, “I have hinted at 
nothing. I know nothing. You tell me that Doriani 
is secret in his movements, and I am man of the world 
enough to tell you that secresy is always suspicious. 
You say he receives letters and telegrams, and quits 
you without admitting you to his confidence, and I 
naturally ask—why does he do this? Why should 
he do this ? Is the question so very unnatural 2?” 

“ He might have shown me the letter,” said Juanita, 
piteously. 

“Instead of which—he destroys it ?” 

“No.” 

“ Or carries it off in his pocket-book ?” 

“No. It is in his desk.” 

* Locked ?” 

“ T suppose so.” 

The tempter sprang up in affected surprise. 

“ You don’t know?” he demanded. “ You permit 
your husband to insult you by refusing to confide in 
you as his wife, and you make no attempt to asserta 
wife’s privileges? Ido not advise you One way or 
the cther; but you do yourself an injustice while you 
leave that letter unread. Stay! You have some 
scruples. Asa proof of the Platonic affection you 
have inspired in me, I will take upon myself the 
responsibility of perusing that letter on your behalf. 
It will free you from unpleasantness. You will be 
able to say with a clear conscience that you have not 
touched it. 

Before Juanita could remonstrate, this dangerous, 
because unscrupulous man, in whose power she had 
placed herself, had turned to a side table, on which 
stood a papier maché writing-desk, and was bending 
over it. ‘Toail appearance it was unlocked, and he 
simply raised the lid: in reality, he applied to the lock 
a simple instrument which had before been used for a 
similar purpose, and forced back the wards of the-lock. 
The next moment he had taken out a letter, and was 
reading it. 

Cool and impudent as Mr. Cheney Tofts habitually 
was, something in that letter caused lim to give vent 
toan exclamation of intense surprise. 

Juanita sprang up. 

“ You have made some discovery ?” she asked. 

“ One moment,” replied ‘lofts, his hand to his brow ; 
“et me think.” 

While he tbus snatched a moment for reflection, his 
eyes wandered over every part of the letter. He 
examined the address and the post-marks, and so 
gradually brought himself to comprehend what had 
at first puzzled as much as it had startled him. It 
may suflice for us to know, that the letter had been 
forwarded, with a few explanatory lines, by tie 
solicitor to whom Doriani wrote over-night—Mr. J. 
P. Duncannon, Lothbury, London; that it was 
addressed to Andrew Fenton, Milford Haven—tlhe 
name which, it will be remembered, the doctor had 
assumed ; and was signed “ Martin Harwood”—a name 
with which the reader is as yet unfamiliar. 

It took the audacious Tofts some moments before he 
could in the least unravel the mystery presented to 
lis astonished gaze. 

And no sooner had a glimmer of the truth dawned 
on his brain—a mere suspicion, at best, but still 
enough to excite his strongest interest—than he felt 
the necessity of concealing all he said or suspected 
from Juanita. Those large eyes of hers, looking him 
threugh and through, must, he felt, be hood-winked ; 
and that was only to be done by some ready lie—some 
j lausible invention. 

Acting on this idea, he crumpled up the letter in 
Lis hand, with a sudden and fierce impetuosity. 

“* What are you doing ?” cried the doctor's wife. 

** Don’t, Juanita! Don’t ask me!” was the answer. 

“ It is as you suspected, then ? Mateo is deceiving 
me; 
“He is your husband and my friend,” said Tofts, 
with well-assumed emotion; ‘ I cannot betray him or 
condemn bim on mere suspicion; I must know more. 
I must watch—make enquiries—assure myself that I 
am justified in suspecting him, and taking the part of 
the weak and injured against the crafty and perfidious. 
Let me go at once, Juanita. Do not delay my depar- 
ture. Igo to serve you—to make your cause my 
own. And I go—mayI say it ?—with your image 
glowing and radiant in my heart.” 

A piteous sigh, a hasty kiss imprinted on the 
jewelled hand, and Juanita was alone. 

Still grasping the letter he had so daringly pur- 
loined, Cheney Tofis strode from the house and out of 


the grounds with quick, irregular steps, betraying the 
fiercest excitement. 

*“*Jove! what a discovery!” he ejaculated, half 
aloud. “It's impossible. Not to be credited. A 
little flirtation with that foolish woman lead to this? 
No, no, I must mistake. I must be deceived, bewil- 
dered, delirious. Hang it, I can’t think. My head's 
in a maze—in a whirl. There’s a simoom raging in my 
brain. Let me read this again.” He smoothed the 
crumpled letter as he spoke. 

“*T assure yonit where no breech of trust on mi 
partt, but pur accidentt. Oping you will forgive mee, 
and prommising to du mi bestt tu repear wat ‘ave 
happened, I remane, your obeedent cervent, 

* Martin Harwoop.’ 
There’s no mistake here. The only point for us 
is to identify the man of whom this letter speaks 
with “ 

He paused abruptly, seeing, as he spoke, the tall, 
round-shouldered figure of Doriani advancing toward 
him. 

It was a critical moment. 

Though Tofts had himself sought an interview with 
Doriani, he would have given anything at that moment 
for a little time for reflection, for arranging his plans, 
for shaping his own thoughts before they met. This, 
however, was impossible. 

Before he had time to determine on any course of 
action, they were hand in hand, 

“ You have given me a call ?” asked the doctor. 

“Yes. I—lI wished to speak with you.” 

“ About your unfortunate friend?” 

“ No.” 

Doriani raised his frosted eyebrows. 

“ You were mentioning that you had taken steps to 
secure the arrest of a man who was supposed to be an 
eremy of Onslow'’s ?” said Tofts, 

“1 rue.” 

“ Your suspicions were directed against him ?” 

* Naturally.” 

“Perhaps so; but I am ina position to disabuse 
your mind. He is wholly innocent of this crime, if 
crime has been committed.” 

“ You speak confidently. You know this man?” 

“TI do.” 

“And you take the trouble to come here again to 
ask me to accept your assurance of his inuoceuce, and 
to take no steps against him ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Will you excuse my saying that this request comes 
with anything but a good grace from you at this 
moment? You are Onslow’'s friend. You have accom- 
panied bim here as Sir Noel Edgecombe's guest. Of 
all others, therefore, you should be most moved by w iat 
has happened to him; most desirous that his fate 
should be placed beyond question, and that guilt should 
meet its deserts.” 

“T am anxious, most anxious, about this matter,” 
replied ‘lofts. 

“And yet you interpose a strong personal wish 
that no steps may be taken against a man who lies 
open to the gravest suspicion. If he is innocent, 
suspicion cannot hurt him; if guilty, I, for one, 
should never forgive myself were I to connive at his 
escape,” 

“TI tell you,” replied Tofts, angrily, “that J will 
answer for him.” 

“ And I reply, that in such a case, where the ques- 
tion of guilt is likely to rest between him and the son 
of my oldest friend, I cannot accept even your assur- 
ance on the matter. Reflect, Mr. ‘lofts, op the sort of 
man this is.” 

“ Judged by appearances—yes.” 

“And by what else are we to judge? You have 
not even confided to me his name.” 

Tofts did not answer; but devoted himself to his 
only resource in cases of difficulty, that of sucking 
the knob of his cane. 

“Am Ito understand by your silence,” asked 
Doriani, “that you object to entrusting me with the 
wan’s name ?” 

“T do.” 

“ And his address and occupation ?” 

Tofts put out his hand impatiently. 

“Doctor Doriani,” he said, “I have my own rea- 
sons for declining to satisfy your curiosity on these 
points. I tell you this man is innocent; I will say 
further, that no good could come from detaining and 
questioning him, but much harm, Personally, I re- 
peat, that I will be responsible for him, even to the 
extent of his appearance if called on to answer to this 
charge. Iagain ask you to do me the favour of ac- 
cepting my word on this point.” 

“And I again reply that what you ask is impossi- 
ble.” 

An angry flush suffused the brow of Cheney 
Tofte, and his right hand clenched tighter around the 
letter which it still grasped. The crackle of the 
paper inspired him with aa idea, 

“My personal undertaking is insufficient?” he 








aSked, with a bitter sneer. 


“ Yes.” 
“And if I unite another name wi 
What then ?” ith my oma? 
“That would depend.” 
“ Upon the name ?” 
“Clearly upon the name.” 

Tofts bent forward, aud Doriani inclined his ear 
“You would attach some value to the name 
— Martiy Harwoop ?” # of 

A sudden spasm seemed to knit up the frame of th 
strange doctor; his clasped hands were pressed hg 
his chest till those rounded shoulders werg lik ‘ 
hoop. o 

Whatever reply he made it died inarticulate on his 
blue lips. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_—_____. 
RICH, THOUGH POOR. 


No roop of land in all the earth, 
No ships upon the sea, 
Nor treasures rare, nor gems, nor gold, 
Do any keep for me. 
As yesterday I wrought for bread, 
So must I toil to-day; 
Yet some are not so rich as I, 
Nor I so poor as they. 


Come, gather round me, little ones, 
And as I sit me down, 

With shouts of laughter on me j lace 
A mimic regal crown. 

Say, childless king, would I accept 
Your armies and domain, 

Or e’en your crown, and never feel 
These tiny hands again ? 


Look at my crown, and then at yours; 
Look in my heart and thine; 

How do our jewels now compare— 
The earthly and divine? 

Hold up your diamonds to the light, 
Emerald and amethyst; 

They're nothing to those love-lit eyes, 
These lips so often kissed! 


Oh, noblest Roman of them all, 
That mother, good and wise, 

Who pointed to her little ones, 
The jewels of her eyes— 

Four sparkle in my own to-day, 
Two deck a sinless brew : 

How grow my riches at the thought 
Of those in glory now! 


And yet no rood of all the eath, 
No ships upon the sea, 
Nor treasures rare, nor gold, nor gems, 
Are safely kept for me : 
Still I am rich—myself a king! 
And here is my domain, 
Which only God shall take away 
To give me back again! 
A.D. FB 








Epixpurcu Sauissury Arcuers—Tue Sives 
Arrow.—This, the most coveted of the club’s honours 
was presented to the club by an old member upwaris 
of thirty years ago, and has been annually competed 
for ever since. The winner has the honour of aflixisg 
a medal to it, with his name and year engraved, 9 
that it becomes a silent recorder of the best shots« 
the club. The competition for it always draws a gol 
“ field ;” and this year there was a smart contest 0 
the club’s private ground, in Fettes Row Park, a 
Saturday evening the 15th ult. The varying probe 
bility as to who should be the winner was keetly 
watched while each man shot his twelve dozen arrows; 
and at the conclusion, after ‘‘ weighing” previo 
winners, the arrow for 1865 was adjudged to Mr. J. 
Duncan Smith, captain of the club. 


A Lion Keerer’s Apventure.—The Journal és 
Loiret states that a female elephant, Miss Fanvy, be 
longing to Schmidt’s menagerie, which is being & 
hibited at Saumur, has just died. She was sail tol 
aged 130 years. An alarming scene has just take 
place during an exhibition at the same establishmest 
M. Schmidt. was in a cage with a lion and 4 hyews 
and after putting those animals through their pe 
formances, was feeding them with pieces of fre! 
meat. ‘The lion, however, became excited by the 
odour of the flesh, and springing on the hyena, ove 
turned it on the floor of the cage, and seized it by 
the neck. M. Schmidt first endeavoured to make le 
lion loose its hold by striking it with his whip aut 
then by firing close to the animal's cars a revolt 
which had been handed to him. The lion did 0% 
however, relax its grasp, while the hyena ly *F 
parently lifeless. A great excitement now previl® 
among the spectators, and fears were entertained 
the tamer himself, An iron bar was next banded r: 
M. Schmidt, who succeeded in thrusting it far mit 
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‘on’s ji while the animal was beaten with 
the | ~ ae passed through the bars by the keepers. 
~~ at length loosed his hold of the hyena, and 
woe make a dash at the bars against his new 
eailants while M. Schmidt, taking advantage of the 
omen dragged the hyena to the other end of the 


cage, and @ tap being immediately let down, sepa- 


. wo animals. M. Schmidt accompanied the 
a aa and shortly after came forward be- 
fore the spectators and was received with loud ap- 
lause. ‘Lhe hyena was seriously injured, but there 
are hopes that its life will be saved. 


THE HEIRESS. 
——_—_>—__—_ 
CHAPTER IV. 


ALIVE. 
Better far is opportunity, 
Seized at the lucky hour, than all the counsels 
Which wisdom dictates, or which craft inspires. — 
Francklin, 

Ox the morning following the visit of David Drew 
to the poor-house, @ gentleman, attired in morning 
gown and slippers, sauntered slowly from his own 
apartments at one end of that grim building, toward 
the sick ward of the establishment. aye 

He was in no haste to reach his destination, as he 
had teen in no haste to rise, or to finish his late break- 

st. 
ee Rawdon was never in @ burry ; never seemingly 
much moved or interested in anything. 

He was a heavily built man, with small black eyes, 
and a well-shaven double chin, and had probably 
reached the age of forty-five. 

Passing @ clock upon the staircase, he took out his 
watch and looked at it. ’ 

It was half-past nine o'clock, the minute hands 
touched the sign of the balf-hour in both time-pieces, 
as he turned the handle of the door at the further end 
of tlie hall. 

It was a long room, with a recess at one end. 

Narrow beds, covered with blue check, were ranged 
along it, and in half-a-dozen of them lay sick paupers. 

The doctor sauntered along, feeling the pulses and 
examining the tongues of his patients. 

To one old man he said: 

“You'll do now—you shall have some wine to-day, 
to strengthen you,” 

To the next he said nothing; he lay asleep. The 
third, still another old man, was surveyed with a sort 
of cool disgust. 

“You'll get up to-day, take your place, and go to 
sweeping,” he said. “I told you before that I 
suspected you had been drinking on the day you 
were let out to see your grand-daughter, and 1 kuow 
it now.” 

And he sauntered on, deaf to the old man’s refuta- 
tion of the charge. 

“Any new patients in the women's ward?” he 
asked. 

“ No, sir.” 

“Then I'll not go in. Old age can’t be cured, 
and that’s all that ails Nelly Cragan. How’s her 
appetite ?” 

“Wonderful, sir.” 

“She'll live a year or so yet, I shouldn’t wonder. 
Oh! how about the dead baby? I must see that, of 
course.” 

The woman arose and led the way. He followed. 

Through the women’s ward, where old Nelly Cragan 
lay dying of old age alone, the two comfortable visitors 
passed to the further end, where something lay under 
the blankets of the bed. 

The doctor turned sharply. 

“TI thought you had more sense, Mrs. Mills,” he 
said. “What was your motive for covering a dead 
child with warm blankets ?” 

Mrs. Mills looked confused. 

“It seemed so little and lonely,” she said, “I felt 
as though it were asleep. It was silly, i know, 
out Lcoaldn's get it out of my head that it could feel 

sold. 


The doctor made no remark. He lifted the little 
creature from its nest, and examined it, first as a sort of 
form, next with some interest. At last he laid the 
child in bed and re-covered it. 

‘On the whole you have done the best thing possi- 
ble, Mrs. Mills, he said. “ The child is alive.” 

“ Alive! Oh, doctor !” 

“T don’t say it will live,” said the doctor, ‘but it 
may. It isin a stupor, either consequent on con- 
Vulsions, or some narcotic. In the latter case I will 
tell you what to do; in the former you can do nothing.” 
‘ He gave some directions, in his usual placid voice, 
> the attentive nurse, bade her come to him in an 
‘ont to tell him the- result of her efforts, and saun- 
Hs away, stopping only to ask old Nelly Cragan 
“ome questions, which ses her garrulously chattering 





about herself, and leaving the room while she was 
still talking. 

Then his morning’s work being over, unless some- 
thing new transpired, the doctor returned to his own 
snug little parlour. 

It was nearly eleven when a rap came at the door. 
It was Mrs. Mills. ‘ 

“Well!” said the doctor. 

“ About the child, sir?” 

“Oh, yes—sit down. Dead, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir. Lapplied the remedies and did all as 
you directed; and the little dear has been brought 
back to lifeagain by them. It took some milk five 
minutes ago, and its eyes are wide open. It’s a very 
fine baby, indeed, sir. How any mother could have 
had the heart to use it so I can’t think.” 

“Women have the heart to do anything, I believe,” 
muttered the doctor. “ Ihope this boy will remember 
what he owes to one of them.” 

“What did you say, sir?” asked the housekeeper. 

“ Nothing.” 

“ There, there,” continued the doctor, after a pause, 
“your patients will need you, Mrs. Mills. If the 
child needs waiting on, have one of the old women 
up to help you. Ann Hogan would be the best—the 
least likely, I think, to drop it into the fire. Good 
morning, Mrs, Mills.” 

Aud the nurse retired, too well used to the doctor’s 
ways to feel hurt at this summary dismissal. 

On the way up, she called to Ann Hogan, who was 
staring from a window in the hall at some workmen 
repairing the fence without, and installed her in her 
post, to the envy of her companions. 

The baby was numbered from that moment amongst 
the regular inmates of the poor-house. 

Old Davy Drew might weil say that Satan had been 
abroad in the storm that bitter night. . 

The heir of all Shelbourne’s wide lands and full 
coffers lay upon the knee of a poor-house nurse, and 
the child rescued by the watchman from a watery 
grave, deserted by an unknown mother—the child of 
misery, perhaps of shame—occupied its position in 
its father’s home and heart. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FATHER’S DEPARTURE. 
And thus the heart will break, 
Yet brokenly live on. Childe Harold. 
Squire SHELBOURNE lived. The time came when 
he arose, and trod once more the desolate halls of his 
homestead, when the soft spring air tempted him 
into the garden, or out into the woods, which lay 


beyond the village; but nothing comforted him, . 


nothing interested him. 

All his walks ended at the graveyard, beside his 
young wife’s tomb. All his thoughts went thither, 
even when his feet remained within his own parlour 
—lonely now to him as a desert. 

Day or night it was the same. His love had been 
very strong; his hopes for the future many. It was 
impossible for him to forget for one moment in that 
house, so haunted by a thousand memories. 

His physician grew alarmed. At last he told him 
plainly that he must change the scene or die. 

Water Shelbourne did not care to live, but he felt 
it his duty to prolong his life for his child’s sake. 

He accepted the doctor’s mandate. i 

He chose for his destination, by advice, the West 
Indies; and made arrangements for departure much 
as one might make those for a funeral, and with none 
of the eager interest of one bound upon a pleasant 
journey. 

When they were completed, he went, for the first 
time in three days, into the nursery, and sat down 
beside the child's cradle. 

Grace was knitting small, snow-white socks for the 
child, just a year old that day. She said “good 
morning,” and was silent. Somehow she always 
seemed alarmed and anxious whenever Mr. Shelbourne 
entered the nursery. 

“My boy is asleep?” said the father. 

“ Yes, sir, baby is asleep.” 

“He is well?” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“ Has any one told you that Il am going away to- 
morrow ?” 

“Going away, sir? No; I have never seen any 
one but Deborah. .I hadn’t heard.” 

“T am ordered to the West Indies.” 

“ That’s a long way, sir. Will you stay long ?” 

“Perhaps not—perhaps for years. I may die 
there.” 

Grace turned pale. She dared not ask the question 
which was in her mind. 

She looked from:the baby’s crib to Mr. Shelbourne 
and back again. She ceased to knit and waited. 

The next words came from her master. 

“T have been thinking of my child. It is, I think, 
best not to take it with me. Yon have done well 





with my boy; I will leave him in your charge, and 
here.” 

“ Thank heaven !” 

The words burst involuntarily from the old nurse’s 
lips, great drops stood out upon her forehead, and she 
trembled violently. 

“Do you love my child so?” asked Mr. Shel- 
a in a faltering voice. “My poor, motherless 

joy.” 
“Oh, sir, I should die if you took him from me! 
I should die!” 

“IT am glad you are fond of him. Listen. The 
house will be partly shut up. The kitchen, this nur- 
sery, and a few other rooms will be open, and in use. 
Deborah will remain here, aud yourself; the other 
servants will be, of course, dismissed. If. you are 
timid, you can have your brother David here when 
you choose. In case of the child’s illness you will 
summon Dr. Ritchie. Of course, any serious occur- 
reuces you will notify me at once. From time to 
time you will hear from me, and my instructions 
must be implicitly obeyed.” 

“ Yes, sir; they shall.” 

“Tam sure of it. In case of my death, my sister 
will become my child's guardian, but if I live I desire 
that he shall be brought up here. The time may 
come when I shall return, and be a man again. Just 
now——” 

He paused, stooped over the child, and kissed it. 
As he did so it awoke. 

The little thing was very frail and very fair. It 
had soft, sweet black eyes, and a mouth like a rose- 
bud. Instead of struggling and crying as most 
babies do when awakened from a nap, it smiled and 
crowed merrily. 

The father’s heart was melted. 

Hitherto the love for his dead wife had absorbed 
every emotion save that of duty. For the first time 
he had kissed it; now he folded it against his breast, 
and wept. 

“My darling! my darling! it is your child!” he 
said; “the child of our love! God blessit! God 
make it happier than its father! Good-by, little one, 
good-by! 1 may never seo you again. {[ wish you 
could understand me, and answer me. Good-by.” 

More kisses, more unrestrained tears, and he laid 
the infant in its crib once more, and held out his thin, 
white-fingered hand to Grace. 

“ Be good to the little thing,” he said, ‘and heaven 
bless you:’’ and passed out of the nursery into the 
wide hall, shutting the door softly bebind him. 

At six that evening he left the house. As the 
carriage drove away the two old servants stood at the 
hall door. 

“ He’s gone,” said Deborah, “and the Lord only 
knows whether he'll ever come back again,” and she 
wiped the tears from her eyes as she spoke. 

“Ay, he’s gone,” repeated Grace, but her tone was 
one of satisfaction, scarcely repressed. 

Five minutes after she was alone in the nursery, 
crouched down beside the cradle. 

“A little while longer,” she whispered; “a little 
while longer. I can draw a free breath. The secret 
is safe until he comes back—at least, unless I die. 
I’ve no one to dread but Deborah; and who would 
be afraid of her? Safe for awhile—safe, safe—even 
Davy does uot know it yet!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
TUE DOCTOR'S PET. 
That heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship, that is not pleased 
At sight of innocence enjoying life. Cowper. 

Years pass aS quickly in the poor-house as in 
other places. The life at that of Carltonville had 
rolled on through the twelve months much as usual: 

Some of the old paupers were dead. The youngest 
and heartiest, so said the older ones who remained. 

Oddly enough, Nelly Cragan was among the living. 
Doctors are not infallible. 

Dr. Rawdon prided himself much on his power of 
drawing a diagnosis. This time he had been set at 
nought by an old woman, who had not died of old 
age, when he said she should. 

Nelly Cragan ate and chattered as she had a year 
before, though she lay, for the most part, oa her bed, 
and complained continually of “ rheumatics in her 
back,” which the doctor declared was nothing but the 
“pains of old age.” 

There were two other foundlings and a littleorphan 
amongst the children; and the child David Drew 
brought to the door, as he believed, dead, upon that 
stormy night, a year ago, was considered one of the 
older ones. 

By virtue of this year of life, he was beginning to 
take care of himself. A lusty child, large of limb 
and rosy, he could already walk. 

He was able to approach the fender which guarded 
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the hot stove, and learn, by experience, that it burnt 
his fingers. 

He was permitted to teach himself much as Adam, 
had he come into this world a child, must have com- 
menced. his self-education. 

In three years petted babes fail to learn as much of 
the danger of fire and water, and high places, and 
sbarp implements, as this poor-house child in one. 

He had been burnt on the elbow; nearly drowned 
im a wash-iub; scissors had penetrated his soft 
fingers; he hai tumbled downstairs and out of a 
window—luckily one on the first floor. 

Being a very sagacious baby, he bad finally learned 
to take care of himself. 

One thing however was evident, the child had no 
idea of the deference due to his superiors. 

Had he occupied his lawful position in the world, 
and been the petted heir of Mr. Shelbourne, he could 
not have conducted himself with more independence. 

The doctor—that mighty power to whom nurses 
curtsied, and paupers bobbed their heads deferentially 
—that individual to whose skirts no other pauper baby 
dared cling, was the object of his preference. 

Every day, escaping easily enough from the blink- 
ing eyes which kept watch over the pauper children, 
this particular one waddled down the hall, backed 
down the stairs at the end, and standing with his back 
toward the doctor’s door, would give it three or four 
slow thumps with all the power of its little frame. 

It as often happened that the door was a little ajar, 
it opened easily in this way, and baby waddled into 
the sanctum. 

At first the slow, moving head of the stout doctor 
would turn toward the intruder with surprise. 

An impulse to call some oue to take the child away 
came naturally enough; but while considering it the 
baby would complete his stratagem by backing against 
the door to shut it, and waddling towards him, 
would remark, in the language peculiar to his time of 
life : 

“Ugh! Dot, wa wa ee.” 

What was meant the doctor could not tell. 

Then relinquishing his wish to be rid of his visitor, 
the doctor would placidly watch the child—permit 
its approach—let it sit down on the floor at his feet, 
and say nothing until visions of gruel, or bread and 
milk floating through the child’s brain, made him mani- 
fest his anxiety to be gone. Then the doctor would 
arise and let his visitor out, still never speaking. 

Soon he began to expect the baby’s coming—to 
- listen to the patter in the hall—to open the door if it 
were closed, to respond to the unintelligible 

“Ugh! Dot, wa wa ee.” 

One day he brought sugar-plums with a special 
view to his morning caller, aud fed him with an odd 
pleasure. 

At last a curiosity to know what the clild’s speech 
meant got the better of him, and he made a special 
errand to the nursery. 

Baby in particular was investigating the ashes on 
the stone earth. . 

Babies in general were bawling, tumbling down, 
being washed and sleeping. 

The woman in charge rubbed a chair with her 
apron, and offered it to the doctor. 

At that the young gentleman in the ashes lifted his 
head around, and ejaculated, as usual: 

“Ugh! Dot, wa wa ee,” and came forward. 

“What is he saying?” asked the doctor, glad to 
come at the answer without appearing to be anxious 
on thesubject. 

“Why, don’t you know?” asked the old woman. 
“Tt's as plain as print. He's saying what you say 
yourself, doctor, to us, only he puts in your name. 
‘Ugh! Dot, wa, wa ee’—that’s, ‘Well, doctor, how 
are we?’ He, he, he?” 

The doctor made no answer. He did not betray 
himself. 

Soon he left the’ room; but when next the little 
form pattered into his sanctum with its salutation, the 
stout giant in the chair bent down, held out a finger, 
and answered : 

“ Well, well, how are we ?” 

After that the conversation always accompanied the 
visit. 

All his life through he had been a lonely man. He 
had neither sister nor brother. He had never married. 
He was reserved even with his friends. This child, 
to all appearance, a mere pauper infant—no different 
in position from “ny other—had crept into his heart 
as nothing ever had before. 

Something of a father’s joy in his child’s love he 
knew when that little creature in its coarse gar- 
ments stood at his knee, or lifted upon it, nestled in his 


bosom. 

The lips that had never kissed living lips for years 
pressed that baby’s now. The heavy ‘tomes were laid 
aside for the pleasure of sitting in silent communion 
with that wee mortal, and the best of all was, it was a 
secret. No one knew where that baby hid itself when 


Mrs. Mills never suspect * the doctor, of whom she 
stood in such awe, of entei ‘ining such a guest. The 
old woman in the nursery fancied it went to Mrs. 
Mills, when she thought at all. 

The doctor was secretive by nature. Even in child- 
hood, toys and pastimes of which no one knew, de- 
lighted him most. Birds’ nests of which no other boy 
had guessed—puppies hidden in the garret—places to 
fish suspected by no one else. 

So through his life, even in his profession, to the very 
verge of what the “faculty” call “quackery ;” for he 
would have liked to make patent medicines, all his 
own, for his sole use, and absolutely had remedies of 
which he had never spoken to any one. 

So this’ child’s love, and his for it, and their inti- 
macy being a secret, was all the more delicious, and all 
the stronger, and from it were slowly growing certain 
plans and projects to be matured, in the time to come. 
How, the doctor only knew. ‘What, he ‘was scarcely 
likely to tell any one. They were plans for ‘his old 
age and this baby’s manhood—plans a father might 
have had for an only son. They were ‘delightful for 
the first time in many years—*bey associated some 
one’s happiness, some one’s life * ‘Sh his own. 

“Time enough, time enough.’ hought the doctor. 
“T like to keep the secret to 1 iself awhile, and I’m 
only forty-five. Plenty of time.” 

Poor dying mortals that we are. chere is always time 
enough for us. We all intend to live a good while 
yet. The oldest, the poorest, and the unhealthiest. 
We shake our heads at others’ plans and projects, but 
for ourselves there is always plenty of time. 





CHAPTER VIL 
A SEARCH BEGUN, 
Ill news 
Is swallow-wing’d; but what's good walks on crutches. 
Massinger. 

In one of those tall buildings in London, devoted 
to lawyer's offices, engravers’ studios, and other busi- 
ness places of a like nature, you might have found 
upon a door on the second floor the name of Harvey 
Grier, in gilt letters on a black enamelled plate, and 
opening the aforesaid door, would, upon the fourth of 
March, 18—, at an early hour in the afternoon, have 
discovered the proprietor of the name as well as the 
chambers, seated in a green leathern chair, studded 
with brass nails, at a small black-walnut desk in the 
middle of the principal office. 

He was a slight man, of medium height, not over, 
and of some thirty-one or two years of age. 

He boasted a peculiarly smooth, white forehead, and 
a remarkably fine Roman profile, together with so 
sharp a pair of dark grey eyes, that his office boy was 
positive that he had an extra pair somewhere in the 
back of his head amongst the clustering black curls 
which adorned it. 

In dress he was scrupulously neat. In manners, 
whatever he chose to be—polite, coolly insulting, 
amiable, or severe; one equally capable of encourag- 
ing a timid witness or browbeating an obstinate one. 
A man who was certain, so said his brother lawyers, to 
become eminent in his profession. 

At present Mr. Grier was engaged in opening and 
sorting an enormous pile of letters which had accumu- 
lated during a brief absence. 
Some were perused carefully, others tossed into the 
waste-paper basket with a glance. 
At last he paused and looked curiously at one. 
It was directed in a delicate feminine hand ; the enve- 
lope had something singular in its shape and texture, 
and the seal was a drop of green wax, stamped with a 
star; the postmark, Edinburgh. 
“ Whom do I know in Edinburgh ?” he asked him- 
self, musingly. “Certainly no lady,” and as though 
loath to destroy the pretty envelope, he opened it 
daintily with his knife, at one end. 
The letter was as follows: 

“ Edinburgh, Feb. —, 18—. 
“Mr. Harvey Grier.—Dear Sm,—We require 
your services in a matter of extreme delicacy and im- 
portance. Those services, to further the end required, 
must be entirely confidential. When you have heard 
what they are you will think of many rea:ons why 
publicity must be avoided. 
“Enclosed you will find a small fee, which will 
assure you of our sincerity. Any further demands 
will be promptly complied with, no matter how great 
they may be. 
“ A year and three months ago, on the night of De- 
cember —th, at or about twelve o'clock, during a ter- 
rible storm of snow and hail, the watchman of the 
place saved a young woman from committing suicide 
on the wharf of Carltonville. A short time afterwards 
she contrived to escape from his custody, leaving how- 
ever a young infant in his arms. 

“Tt is presumed that the watchman conveyed tho 
child to the poor-house. He may, however, have given 





missing. 


it in charge of some other authorities, or to some pri- 








vate individual. In so small a 
not be difficult to discover. 

“We desire to know (if it lives) the con 
whereabouts of that infant. 
existence, we are willing to do anything P 
restore to its legal guardians one who wi! 
the wealthiest individual in all Scotland 
majority. At present real names'cannot 
All communications must be “addressed 
poste restante, Edinburgh. 

The lawyer perused the letter twice, 
injured at the want of confidence d 
concealment of the real name of the person wig aj 
dressed him, and very much interested in the i 
just opening before him. 

Soon turning to the desk near by, he selected nota. 
paper and envelope, wrote @ brief answer, directed it 
ani summoned Tom, his office boy, from tho bach 
room, where he was engaged in cleaning an inks: a. 

“Take this to the post-office,” he said, “and qo, 't 
stop to stare into windows; it must go by the nj:}; 
















The letters which he had’ retained he locked yp 
safely in one compartment behind the black walyy; 
door, which guarded sundry’ pigeon-holes; the for, 
from Edinburgh being distinguished as of peculiar 
importance by being secured in a separate division 
which opened with @ spring. , 

After these precautions were completed he left ths 
place, and descended the ‘long stairs, leaving Moste: 
Tom on his return to close up ‘the office. 

Had the habits of this young gentleman been known 
to his employer, lié would have been more solicitoys 
as to the security of his private correspondence, 

Returning to find the lawyer gone, Master Burrid:s 
cut a eaper, whistled, expressed himself overjoyed to 
find the coast clear, and at ence hung the’ porcelain 
slate on the door, locked it, and proceeded to heap the 
stove with new coals, and to draw the lawyer's own 
leather-covered chair before it. 

After this he rammaged the room until ive discovered 
several fragments of cigars, and coolly taking a nun- 
ber of odd keys from his pockets, unlocked the rose. 
wood desk—not to abstract anything of value, but 
simply to gratify his curiosity, and to amuse himself 
by an operation which he termed “playing Paul.” 

Smoking and reading with the gravity of a judge, 
Master Tom possessed himself of the contents of tie 
letters rapidly, and was replacing them when he be- 
thought him of the spring drawer. 

Within it lay one letter—that with the green seal, 
with a star upon it, and postmarked Edinburgh. 

Master Tom, remarking-that ‘ this was from a gal,” 
treated it as he had the others, and found a fund of 
reflection in its contents. 

* It’s like a play,” he said, 
was that young un! ‘ The richest person in Scotland 
on maintaining his majority!’ Ah, don’t that sound 
He’s such a jolly time before him! Such 
What cigars he can smoke, aud 
He'll never have to clean 


“ Lord, don’t I wish I 


a little chap, too! 
what pins he can wear! 
inkstands and run errands, he won't. That is if he's 


And Master Tom returned the letter, locked up the 
desk, and finished his cigar ends. 

In half an. hour thereafter they had produced their 
usual effect,and Tom Burridge was lying very ill 
upon the floor of the office. 

He had been trying to learn to smoke for three 
months, and was convinced that he should never suc- 
ceed until he had a box of real Havanas of his own 
and @ week’s holiday to practice. 

Atsix or thereabouts a very pale boy went home upon 
the top of the omnibus, to tell his anxious mother that 
the pickles she had put up. with his lunch had no 





Tre bronze manufacturers of Paris, who enjoys 
world-wide reputation, have resolved to give prizes 
for which their workmen may com ropt 
to give £32 for a sculptured work of art; a similar 
ured ornament; £64 for the best 
chiselled work ; £20 for the best drawing ; 
founder who shall turn out the best work; £16 to the 
best turner; and £12 to the best fitter. This bito! 
liberality would be worthy of imitation by some of our 
English manufacturers who wish to 
selves, and remember that the drop of water 
ton of the hydraulic press. 

Tue oldest of the parties who wer 
Boulogne conspiracy of 1840, Etienne La 
on Sunday, aged 84, in the Palace of Luxem 
which he was the Military Governor. 
entered the servicoin 1804; went through 
and Russian campaigns, in which he 
severely wounded. 
Elba in 1814, returned with him to France, 40! 
He was placed on hali-pay 
d, however, to sdtiv? 


sym for a sculpt 


present at Waterloo. 
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. he Revolution of 1830, and made the 
evga Belgiuin. In 1834 he was named Com- 
: want de Place at Cambrai, but was placed on the 
"ed list in 1838. Known to be warmly attached 
tothe Bonapartist cause, he was readily admitted as 
oye of those appointed to execute the plot of 1840. 
fle was arrested . with the rest of the conspirators at 
Soulogne, and tried by the Chamber of Peers, when 
he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, which 
the Government allowed him to complete without 
jificulty in a maison de sanié at Chaillott. In the 


worder of the day,” issued on board the Edinburgh 
Castle by Prince Louis Napoleon, allotting their parts 
to hisassociates, Laborde was designated as lieutenant- 


colonel in command of the artillery of the centre; 
and in the general instructions he was “ charged with 
the immediate formation of @ battalion of volunteers, 
whom he was to assemble on the Place d’Armes, in 
front of the HOtel de Ville of Boulogne.” 


THE LADY’S PLEA. 


CHAPTER L 
THE CARNIVAL. 


Napes, that beautiful city, rising like 'the gorgeous 
dreams of an opium-eater, from the margin of a far- 
famed bay, presented a scene ef the gayest excitement, 
for the carnival was at its height. 

A stranger who had never witnessed the wild freaks 
of the season would bave supposed himself in the 
midst of a strange masquerade, so novel and striking 
was the aspect of the city, and-its inhabitants. 

Brown peasants, muleteers, and fishermen jostled 
sately knights, grave friars, and tall figures, wearing 
jewelled crowns, and cloakslined with ermine ; flower 
girls, and wandering minstrels appearedion an equal 
footing with a sultana, or a would-be Queen Bess. 

Curicoli flashed by’ with almost the speed of wings, 
bearing fantastic masquers ; all the streets, and espe- 
cially the Toledo, were crowded with a motley 
throng; wild shouts and songs echoed out on the 
passing breeze; Indian jugglers -had their booths at 
every corner ; swarthy Bohemians were stationed here 
and there spinning their fairy-like glass palaces, ships, 
and birds; improvisatores stood Jeaning over their 
harps, as they breathed their impassioned songs; 
fantoccini danced to and fro in mimic waltzes, and a 
grand regatta on the bay added a spirited and impos- 
ing feature to the scene. 

Bon-bons and bon-mots were showered everywhere 
in lavish profusion, raining down from palace win- 
dows, and balconies as well as the dwellings of the 
poor, and wherever you turned you would have found 
nirth and mischief—it was indeed, 

‘he maddest, merriest day 
0 the carnival. ¥ 

On one of the streets which in years gone by had 
been inhabited by the better class of Neapolitan so- 
ciety, but was now abandoned to the less fortunate, 
stood an old, but picturesque structure. 

The walls were covered with monld and lichens; 
the diamond-framed glass of the windows shattered, 
and the quaint gables draped with ivy, which ever and 
anon swayed like the long pendants of Spanish moss 
in & Southern forest. 

In alittle balcony, so.small that it could be scarcely 
called more than a poreh, a. beggar girl had been stand- 
iug daily during the carnival. 

Her face was entirely concealed by her grey domino, 
but her figure was exquisite, her attitude full of care- 
less grace, and @ vein of rich pathos trembled through 
tie voice, which murmured : 

“Charity, charity !” 

Suddenly a tall form, clad in the garb of a Nea- 
politan fisherman, paused hard by, and watched her 
intently for some moments, 

Then he moved forward, and said : 

“My heart would upbraid me should I pass you 
Without giving alms. ‘Take this, and pray the Virgin 
to be merciful to the giver.” 

And he placed a Neapolitan coin on the carved 

stone-work of the baleony. The mendicant bowed, 
and softly murmured her thanks. 
; a € next instant a handsome curricoli came darting 
hi the pretended fisherman lifted his hand with a 
- “nh movement, and uttered a few words in a 
oreigu tongue, 

TLe vehicle stopped as if it had been riveted to the 
Kn by some wizard power, and seizing the beggar 
girl in his arms, the stranger bore her to the curricoli, 
muttering: 

“On, on with all speed! 
shal pap pacaleed x [ o Obey orders, and you 
us De spirited steed plunged forward with wild fury, 
ther out of triumph rose from the fisherman as 

ey sped away. 
ey Were turning into an unfrequented street, so 


Dear the water that many of the dwellings overhung 





the bay, when a figure sprang forward, and clutching 
the reins with a powerful grasp, brought the curri- 
coli toa stand. At the same moment a deep-toned 
voice exclaimed : 

“Stop, stop! Release that lady!” 

“ What, what means this?” cried the fisherman; 
“who presumes to interfere with me in my love mak- 
ing? I know there is a beautiful face behind that 
domino, and shall carry off the prize, in spite of 

‘ou !” 

“ Stand back, stand back, or we will trample you 
down—clear the way, if you would save trouble!” 

“T do not fear your threats or your power!” re- 
joined thé stranger. “Iam bent on releasing this 

iri!” 
en Save me! Oh, save me!” exclaimed the beggar. 
“ By all you hold sacred, I implore you to save me!” 

“Take heart, I will.” 

And quick as thought, the young man had 
snatched her from the curricoli, while the terrified 
horse darted madly on, till the fisherman and his com- 
panion were thrown on the ground, half stunned by 
the fall. 

Leaving them to their fate, we will follow the for- 
tunes of the beggar girl and her deliverer. 

As I have said before, the streets were crowded, 
but as fast as possible he forced a passage through 
the throng. Sometimes the people involuntarily 
surged back, like tumultuous waves, and sometimes 
it would require all his authority to make any pro- 


ress. 
4 At length he reached the margin of the bay; the 
regatta had ended, but boats were skimming across the 
water, and to a solitary boatman rowing one of these 
he beckoned. 

Like a bird on the wing, the skiff danced toward 
him, and ere long the boatman had resigned it to 
him. 

As he bent to the oars, the girl sank down beside 
him, and her domino falling off, revealed a face whose 


. beauty he had never seen equalled. 


The large dark eyes, with their drooping lids and 
heavy lashes, the faultless features, the changing 
colour, the dusky hair sweeping about her like a veil, 
the half parted lips—all, all formed a picture he was 
not soon to forget. Giuseppe Rossignol had met his 
fate! 

Fora moment she gazed up at him, her eyes kindling 
through her tears, and then said: 

“Signor, you have kept your word—you have 
saved me! How much I owe you, and how deeply 
grateful I am, I can never, never tell you, but I shail 
pray for your happiness to my dying day. Who—who 
are you?” 

It was with considerable hesitancy that he replied : 

“Call me Giuseppe Rossignol, lady, and now, let me 
ask a similar favour of you. Whom have I rescued 
from the lawless wretch? Do not fear to trust me 
though the carnival is almost over—I will not betray 
your secret !” 

“Oh! signor,” and a painful blush crimsoned her 
face—“it is not a mere disguise as you fancy, worn 
through this wild merriment, and put off then! I am 
forced to beg, though my whole soul revolts against 
it !” 

“Heaven pity you as I do!” was the fervent re- 
sponse, and the two lapsed into silence. 

Meanwhile on, on danced the boat, impelled by that 
stalwart rower—on, on till they reached the beautiful 
island of Capri. The sunset had come and gone 
with its Italian glory, the twilight purple had faded 
from the atmosphere, and the white splendour of 
the moonlight bathed the waves and that fair isle of 
the sea. 

“ Here,” exclaimed Rossignol, energetically, “I be- 
lieve you will be safe from beggary, from persecution, 
as long as you wish to remain.” 

“A thousand thanks, signor,” and the tears once 
more gathered in her eyes. Her deliverer lifted her 
from the boat and led her across the yellow sands with 
as much courtesy as if she had been a princess. 

“Lady,” he finally said; “of course, it was not a 
real fisherman who snatched you from the balcony to- 
day.” 

“No, no, the fisher’s garb was no doubt assumed 
simply as a disguise, to be laid aside at will.” 

“ Have you any idea who the villain was ?” 

The girl shook her head, and he went on : 

“T believe I know, lady; the circumstances of my 
life Lave combined to make me suspicious, watch- 
ful, keen-sighted, and it requires a skilful disguise to 
deceive me.” 

“ And who is he?” and the maiden lifted her eyes 
to Rossignol’s face. 

‘*T think I had better not tell you till I am certain 
my suspicions are well grounded, but if I mistake 
not, a man of high rank assumed this costume, and 
selected the time of the carnival as affording a good 
opportunity to seeure you.” 

Agnese trembled, and clung more closely to her 
protector’s arm, and he continued : 





“ On the morrow I will go to Naples, and endeavour 
to ascertain the truth, and I trust you will not be 
lonely during your stay at Capri.” 

“ Nay, there is no fear of that,” responded the girl, 
casting an admiring gaze on the beautiful scenery 
around her. 

How fair the isle looked, with its picturesque 
mountains, its green valley, its vineyards and olive- 
trees bathed in the mellow moonlight, while the waters 
of the bay broke softly against the shore. 

At the door of a fanciful cottage, overrun with vines, 
among whose glossy leaves rich clusters of berries 
glowed like rubies, Rossignol paused, and gave a 
peculiar rap. 

The door was immediately opened by a bright-eyed 
lad, who exclaimed : 

“Good evening, you are back earlier than we 
expected.” 

By this time a tall, dark man, with a broad, expan- 
sive brow, and clear, intelligent eyes rose and advanced 
to meet Rossignol, using similar language to that 
which the boy had employed. 

“ Ah!” said Rossignol, “I had nothing to keep me 
in Naples to-night, but much to bring me home.” 

The two men exchanged significant glances, and 
then the new comer continued: 

“ Andrea Carreni, the islanders say nobody in real 
distress who asked help at your hands was ever 
turned away unaided.” 

‘*It is true,” interposed a voice within. “ Andrea 
spends more than half his living on the poor.” 

“ Well, I have brought a new claimant to your 

oor.” 

“ What—what has happened ?” 

“To-day, during the mad freaks of the carnival, I 
was standing in one of the streets in yonder city, 
when a curricoli came darting by. In it sat a person 
dressed as a fisherman, and another, disguised as a 
muleteer, was guiding the horse, and between them I 
perceived this girl. Her wild shrieks and gestures 
soon told me how terrified and indignant she was, 
and I resolved to release her. Pressing throug) the 
crowd, I stopped the vehicle, and in spite of threats 
and curses, snatched her from her captor.” 

“ A bold but a noble act,” cried Carreni, “ but I will 
not interrupt you—go on with your story.” 

** After I had unloosed my grasp of the bridle rein, 
the steed plunged furiously away, and was lost to sight 
amid the multitude. What could I do? I had no 
friends in the city, and therefore I rowed her across 
the bay to Capri, resolving to ask your protection for 
the young stranger. At first, I supposed her to be in 
disguise like the rest of the masqueraders, but she de- 
clares she is doomed to beggary.” 

A long shudder crept over the girl's frame; her 
cheeks flushed as if a plague spot had risen there, and 
scalding tears rose to her eyes. 

“Poor child,” murmured Carreni, and the words 
were echoeil by his wife, and joining the group she 
grasped the beggar’s hand, and added: 

“ Welcome, tlirice welcome—at Capri I hope you 
will find rest, peace, and plenty.” 


CHAPTER IL 


FIRST LOVE, SHADOWS. THE CARBONARI. 


Two months passed, and Agnese was still an inmate 
of Andrea Carreni’s home. ‘To a casual observer the 
island of Capri is always a delightful spot, but to her 
it seemed a paradise. 

The sky which arched above it was bluer and more 
serene than elsewhere, the mountains wore a richer 
haze, and though she spent the winter in Carreni’s 
cottage, an eternal summer appeared to reign in her 
heart. 

As the Italian spring time approached, she stood 
one evening with Giuseppe Rossignol, watching the 
moon rise. 

There was not a cloud above; the air was heavy 
with perfume, drifting by in sudden wafts, and the 
waters rippled gently over the sands. 

Up, up, up, floated the moon, like a love-lighted 
barque gliding out into the deep blue of the Indian 
sea, or “ set afloat by some superstitious girl on the 
sacred Ganges,’ and fora while the two gazed in 
silence, but at length Rossignol murmured: 

“ Agnese, you have taught me whajove is; here- 
tofore | have been living in the midst of "Stern realities, 
but since I snatched you from the curricoli the last 
day of the carnival, my life’s romance has begun.” 

The girl blushed, and every nerve of her frame 
thrilled with wild joy, but she did not speak, and he 
continued : 

“In my visits to the city I have learned that my 
suspicions were correct; the pretended fisherman is « 
cavalier of noble birth and high in favour at tie 
Neapolitan court, and what is more, his bold deed wes 
no freak of the carnival, but the carrying out of a fixed 
plan. It seems he had seen you begging in the Toled 
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and mauy of the principal squares frequented by the 
rich, and had fallen desperately in love with you.” 

“ Strange, strange, that he should care for a poor 
beggar girl like me,” said the maiden, gravely. 

“J do not wonder at his admiration, at his love,” 
rejoined the young man, “ for when your domino fell 
off, I thought I had never beheld such beauty, and 
daily since your stay at Capri my interest has in- 
creased, till it has deepened into love. Agnese, if I 
could know it had met with even a slight return, I 
should be indescribably Lappy.” 

“Giuseppe Rossignol, lam not worthy of you—I 
seo it, I feel it to my heart’s core, and yet you are 
dearer to me than all the world beside.” 

“ Since I have that assurance I care not if you love 
me. I would not exchange places with any man in 
the universe when you are mine, Agnese,” and he drew 
her to his heart and gazed down at her with womanly 
tenderness shining in his eagle eye. For an instant 
Agnese rested there, but then she drew back, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Giuseppe, I can never, never be yours.” 

“ And why? shall a false sense of your own degra- 
dation separate us.” 

“Not that alone, another barrier rises between us. 
I should deem it a great wrong to marry you unless 
I could give you my fullest confidence, and—and I 
cannot, I dare not do it.” 

“ Why—oh why?” 

“ My lips are sealed. I am bound by a solemn oath 
not to breathe the secrets of my history.” 

“ Agnese, Agnese, I cannot give you up. I love 
you, I trust you—can you not confide all to me!” 

The girl turned abruptly from him, and paced the 
shore for some time in deep thought. 

“ Giuseppe,” she at length murmured, and he sprang 
to her side. 

“In yonder city,” she continued, “ lives the person 
who bound me to silence, and my only hope is from 
him. There can be no danger, if I put on disguise, 
in going back to Naples and endeavouring to soften 
his heart, and obtain a release from my vow. If he 
relents, I will come back to you—if he is obdurate, it 
is best we should meet no more.” 

The next morning a boat pushed from Capri, and 
shot across the bay toward the city. It contained a 
nun, and two fisher boys, who rowed the little craft, 
and on reaching the harbour, the Sister of Charity, 
who was no other than Agnese, took her way back to 
the old building described in the preceding chapter. 

Unlocking the door with the key she drew from the 
folds of her robe, she asceuded the creakiag stairs, 
and moved through room afier room, with tattered 
tapestry hanging from the walls, piles of moth-eaten 
cushions heaped here and there, windows and mirrors 
filmy with dust, and everything wearing an air of 
dilapidation and neglect. 

Finally she entered a large, dim apartment more 
comfortless, if possible, than the rest, with a single 
antique chair, a pallet of straw, a small table, anda 
huge chest on which stood a brown water jar, and a 
tray, with a bit of dry bread, a cluster of mouldy 
grapes, and two or three half ripe figs, which she knew 
sold at a low price at the fruit stalls. 

“ He must have gone,” muttered Agnese; “ can it be 
he is dead ?” 

As she spoke, the drapery was thrown back from 
the miserable pallet to which I have before alluded, 
and an old man raised his head from the rude pillow 
as if re-animated by the sound of a human voice, and 
fixed his keen eyes upon her. 

“Ah, here you are!” hecried. “I wonder how 
you dare veniure into my presence when you bave 
left me to drag on alone ever since the carnival, Be- 
goue, degone !” 

“Not yet, not yet,” faltered the.poor girl, sinking 
down before him. ‘I must first tell you what errand 
brought me back to Naples.” 

And she proceeded to relate the circumstances which 
are already familiar toour readers, her father listening 
with keen interest. 

“And now,” she exclaimed, “‘I have come to 
soften your heart. I would fain see if itis as I have 
feared—transformed into stone. For five years my 
life has been a bitter mockery—in Venice, in Rome, 
in Milan, and now in Naples, I have been acting a 
falsehood !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed her father. “TI tell you, 
I am poor!” 

‘No, no, that toois false! If you were needy, I 
would toil for you early and late, or beg from door 
to door, but as it is, my whole soul revolts against it. 
Can you, with a father’s heart, doom me to such wrong, 
such injustice? Will you not at least unseal my lips? 
You are growing old, father; you cannot live long— 
how can you meet my mother in the world beyond the 
grave—how can you find peace in the laud of spirits, 
unless your cold, miserly nature Icosens its grasp of 
the gold which stands between you and heaven ?” 

Beuito buried his face in his hands, but he made no 
reply, and witha wild ery the girl left him. 


Like one in a painful dream, she descended the 
staircase, and sat down faint and giddy in the dim 
vestibule. 

How long she remained there she could not have 
told; but at length sle heard a feeble voice calling : 

“Agnese, Aguese! Fly—oh, fly to me, my child 

The next instant she was again traversing the 
dismal suite of rooms I have described, and in a mo- 
ment more stood in his presence. ; 

There was a feverish glow on the thin cheek, aud 
his eyes had lost their cold and strong gleam. 

“ What would you with me?” asked the girl, sink- 
ing at his side aud endeavouring to interpret the 
change in his countenance. 

“You have conquered, Agnese, A father's heart 
beats warmly for you once more. Not more than an 
hour has passed since you left me, but yet an age of 
thought, of feeling, of reproach, have been crowded 
into it. I release you from your promise, your lips 
are unsealed, your toil is over. There, there, eternity 
is not far before me, and I may not live till dawn, 
but [ trust I shall receive forgiveness from you, and 
the great Father above!” 

With these words he sank upon the low pallet, 
and through the night the young girl kept a patient 
vigil. When the morning dawned, flushing the 
waters, and gilding palace, turrets, and cross crewned 
spires, Giorgone Benito was dead. 

The day of his death, Murat, theu King of Naples, 
was sitting in a private audience chamber, to which 
he had retired after the more formal busiuess of the 
court had been transacted. Notwithstanding his ple- 
beian birth, there was something most attracting in 
his handsome and spirited face, and his bearing was 
far more princely than that of many who boast of 
royal lineage. 

He was leaning back in a chair of state, cushioned 
and canopied with purple velvet, when a page entered 
and sank upon his knees before his master. 

“What do you wish, Jean ?” asked the king 

“ A gentleman desires an audience.” 

“ Did he give his name ?” 

“ Tt is the Count Rouget.” 

“Why, you must be a new page, Jean, or you 
would know we always admit him. Ho, there, 
enter!” 

A volyminous curtain was swept back, and the 
count walked in with the air of one quite at home. 

‘Sire,’ he exclaimed, when the two had exchanged 
greetings, “I hawe something important to commu- 
nicate with regard to a secret society, styled the 
‘European Patriots.’” 

“Ah! say you so?” and Murat’s face grew still 
graver—“we tried to win over the carbonari to 
allegiance, but to no purpose ; they only submitted to 
our authority in the hope of making Italy indepen- 
dent through us. Sit down, and let us discuss the 
affair, Count Rouget.” 

“Well, sire,” rejoined the count, “you recollect 
how the courtiers have rallied me on my penchant for 
the beautiful beggar girl, Agnese, whom I first met 
wandering along the Toledo?” 

‘The king nodded assent, and the count continued to 
tell how he had planned to carry off the prize in the 
garb of a fisherman, and amid the sports of the carnival ; 
how his plot had been thwarted, and the girl kept the 
whole winter where it was impossible for him to 
find a clue to her retreat, adding that he had only 
found her at last on her return to the city, to visit 
her father. 

“ Yesterday,” exclaimed Rouget, “ she was garbed 
as a Sister of Charity, but I knew her faultless figure, 
the airy grace of her movements, and the dark splen- 
dour of her eyes, of which I caught a casual glimpse. 
Since she came to Naples we have tracked her de- 
liverer to the,island of Capri, where he has been living 
with a brother of the secret league, known as the 
‘European Patriots,’ and both are under assumed 
names.” 

“ And who are they in reality ?” 

“ Ferrara and Chiaro—men whom every king has 
cause to fear! From Capri they occasionally come to 
the city to hold secret meetings in a place just dis- 
covered by {the minister of police, and then row 
back to cultivate a few vineyards, lawlessly bring 
down the bishop's quails, or ply the fisherman's call- 
ing onthe bay. Sire, you will of course order the 
arrest of your own enemies, and him, who as they 
tell me, won the heart of the beautiful Agnese.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

And Murat kept his promise 

When after her father’s burial Agnese once more 
trod the fair island which had seemed like enchanted 
ground to her, she found the cottage deserted, and no 
trace of friends from whom she had received such con- 
stant sympathy. 

Tn answer to her eager enquiries a Neapolitan 
woman, who sat gathering curious pebbles and shells 
on the beach, assured her that Carreni’s family had 
been taken to the city in irons, and were to be thrown 


™” 


Gradually the truth dawned upon her that the il 
lain who had snatched her from the balcony * 
the carnival, hadfound her hiding-place and procured 
om arrest. , “4 

he was a girl of quick impulses, and hurry; 
the royal palace she inoséslel ta Gilaine pr on Da 
Queen Caroline was alone, for it was late, ang she 
had dismissed her tiring-women, and sat w ped it 
her gorgeous dressing-gown, thinking on the stray ° 
vicissitudes which had made her husband King ." 
“didionly the gilded @ 
Suddenly the gi oor swung open, a 
pattered across the mosaic floor, ond r shighs ne 
knelt on the velvet foot-cloth before her. 
“Noble lady,” said a low, sweet voice, “do not 
chide me for my presumption. If he whom you loys 
with all the depth and fervour of your being hag 
been arrested during your absence, and might perbapg 
be doomed to death, you would risk your life as I do 
mine to-night. Pray for what offence are Giuseppe 
Rossigno! and Andrea Carreni in irons ?” 
“They have been accused of being members of 
secret league styled the ‘ European Patriots’ who ars 
attempting to overthrow the Government.” 
“ And who is their accuser ?” 
“The Count Rouget.” 
“ Heaven help them then!” exclaimed the girl, for 
she suspected him to be the pretended fisherman, and 
with an eloquence of which it is impossible to give the 
faintest idea, she made her plea. 
Queen Caroline listened with no little emotion, ang 
gave her promise to appeal to the king, and breathing 
more freely, the girl walked away. 

As she re-entered the lonely house, whero her father 
had dwelt, a familiar voice murmured : 

“ Agnese,” and she looked up into the noble face of 
her lover. 

When she related her story, he drew her to him in 
a convulsive embrace, and exclaimed: 

“T am one of a secret league of patriots, and have 
been obliged to bear an assumed name, but even in 
the royal household we had friends, and a page ap- 
prised us of our danger. We had fled before the 
officers arrivod, while a family of neighbours took 
possession of the house, and passed themselves off as 
the prisoners for whom Murat had sent. A vessel 
bound for England is to sail to-night, and there we 
hope to find refuge. Agnese, will you be mine—ar 
the obstacles removed ?” 

The girl placed her hand in his, and thus he was 
answered, and an hour later their marriage rites were 
privately solemnized. 

That day the fugitives remained concealed in 
Benito’s dilapidated, old mansion, but when midnight 
again settled over Naples, they wers sailing over tle 
beautiful bay on their voyage to the “land of the 
free, and the home of the brave,” and here the refugees 
found prosperity and peace. C. F. G. 





Tue distribution of the prize money for the cap- 
ture of Lucknow, in 1858, commenced at Chelses 
Hospital, on the 21st ult., ard will continue every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, until the whole 
amount in the hands of the commissioners of tle 
hospital is claimed. 

Tue youngest son of General Garibaldi, who a- 
companied his father to England last year, has ar- 
rived, and will remain in England about six montls, 
under the care of Colonel Chambers, aud will daring 
that period study civil engineering under a distio- 
guished engineer. 


A Sream-Boat Burtt ny One May.—There my 
now be seen in the Basin de l’Arsenal, near the Place 
de la Bastile, a small steam-boat, the history of which 
is curious. This vessel, which is upwards of seventy- 
five feet long by nine feet wide, was built on tle 
heights of Belleville, more than five-cighths of a mil 
from the basin of Pantin, it which it was ultimately 
launched; and what is the most surprising part 
the affa'r, was constructed by one who acted as bis 
own engineer, draughtsman, founder, carpeuter, &, 
and who, although brought up as a journeyms 
jeweller, appears to be a mechanician by instivet 
There is something extraordivary in the fact that ® 
single man should have been able to fashion out by 
himself, and without the slightest assistance from any 
one, the different parts of this boat, and put them & 
gether; but the wonder is increased when it 1s al 
sidered that the boat, which, when on_ the stocss 
weighed 5,000 kilogrammes (a French kilogramm? * 
about five rounds five and a half drams avoirdupy) 
and 7,000 comprising the cradle, was removed to 
basin of Pantin on a kind of wheeled truck, — 
by this exceedingly ingenious mechanic i yr 
manner as to surmount all the difficulties he ae 
meet with, such as inequafities ef ground, ars 
the road, &c. ‘The removal was effected without @ . 
difficulty, and the boat Iaunched into the basiu 











into prison. 


Pantin, where it now lies. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
Hh — 
CHAPTER X. 

THE POTION. 


He remained silent, with his head sunk upon his 
breast, and his father sat watching him with such a 
chaos of wretchedness imprisoned in his proud heart, 
that the most insensible must have pitied him. 

Squire Ashley had cast off his elder child for dis- 
obedience, and centred all his hopes in his handsome 
and attractive son, who he fondly hoped was to be the 
prop of his old age and the izheritor of his stainless 
name. 

On the score of family pride, the old man was almost 
a monomaniac, and to preserve his escutcheon pure, 
he believed himself capable of making any personal 
sacrifice. 

He was working himself up now to that point at 
which he would recklessly burden his life with a 
weight which he felt must destroy him, as surely as 
if slow poison had been infused in his system. 

His heart might break, but justice should be done 
upon the criminal, even if the heavens should fall and 
crush him for bis unnatural act. 

He was in deadly earnest in the assertions he made 
to his son, and he only waited for some additional 
confirmation of the crime of which he accused Leon 
to pronounce upon him the fatal sentence of death. 

The next two hours were spent in so terrible a 
manner as to leave their impress for ever upon the two 
men thus placed in deadly antagonism to each other. 

At intervals Leon passionately remonstrated against 
such treatment, and implored to be left free to make 
his escape; but to this the squire replied that escape 
was now impossible, that by this time a watch had 
been set upon the place, and any effort on the part of 
his — to leave the house would lead to his instant 
arrest. 

It was near ten o'clock when a messenger came in 
hot haste to the door of Ashurst, and delivered a note 
addressed to his master. 

The man rode away immediately, leaving no clue to 
the writer of the fellowing lines: 

‘Squire Asuiry,—The pond on Arden Place has 
been dragged, and the body of Ernest Arden recovered 
from it with a wound in his side, which of itself 
might not have proved mortal. While stunned, he 
either fell into the water, or was thrown in it by. his 

versary ; which happened cannot now be known. 

Suspicion has fastened on your son, and already 
steps have been taken to obtain a warrant for his arrest. 








[squire ASHLEY'S RECEPTION OF TIE OFFICERS. ] 


“Tf you are aware of his whereabouts, warn him of 
his danger, and aid him to get out of the country as 
soon as possible, for he would have little chance of 
escape if brought to trial. A FRrrenp.” 

As the squire comprehended the sense of thie lines, 
all the mercy seemed to die out of his heart. He 
turned toward his son with an expression of iron de- 
termination, and said: 

“Tf I have hitherto wavered, and listened to the 
promptings of nature, that weakness is now at an end. 
Leon Ashley, read your death-warrant, for such 
tis letter will prove to you.” 

He held the page before the eyes of the bound man, 
which eagerly devoured them. For a moment he 
seemed crushed by the evil that so nearly approached 
him, and every shade of colour fled from his features, 
but le presently said : 

“The writer of that shows more consideration for 
me than you have, for he warns me to fly, while you 
bind me to my fatal doom, and leave me uo chance to 
save my life.” 

His father sternly replied : 

“ What right have I, a sworn servant of justice, to 
permit so great a criminal as you to escape? I have 
condemned to death the sons of other men for crimes 
more venial than those of which you are accused; 
why then shall I hesitate in your case, when I can 
compass the ends of justice? There is now no doubt 
left in my mind, Leon Ashley, that you were the 
author of Ernest Arden’s death—that yours was the 
hand which hurled his inseusible form into the water.” 

“Tn the last you wrong me, sir,” said Leon, impul- 
sively. ‘“ I acknowledge that we met in the grounds ; 
he challenged me toa personal combat, and I, of 
course, accepted his defiance. We fought upon the 
brink of the pond, and Arden must have staggered 
toward its edge as the shot struck him, for when I 
recovered sufliciently to look around me he was no- 
where to be seen. Once his head arose above the 
surface of the water, but so far from drowning him, 
I would have made an effort to save him had it been 
possible to do so. This is the simple truth, believe it 
or not, as you may clioose.” 

Squire Ashley seemed to be considering his words, 
but after a pause, he said : 

“It is true, then, that by your hand this young 
man fell, and you are amenable to the law for his 
murder. You have no witness to vouch for the truth 
of what you have just stated, therefore it will avail 
you little. Before the day is gone the myrmidons of 
justice will be here to arrest you, yet you speak of 
the possibility of escape. De you not see that but one 
avenue of escape is now open to you ?” 





“ And what is that ? 
said Leon, eagerly. 

“T told you that you must eventually embrace it,” 
replied his father, with solemn emphasis. “ You can 
only evade arrest and punishment by taking your own 
life; when the officers come hither they must find 
only the inanimate form from which the spirit has 
succeeded in effecting its escape.” 

A cry escaped tlhe lips of the criminal, and he 
passionately cried out: 

“T cannot—I will not take my own life. What 
should I gain by such a desperate deed as that? It’ 
would be better to risk the chances of a trial.” 

“ And bear the infamy, the long imprisonment, the 
scorn and contempt of all honourable men ? Believe 
me, life will be harder to bear with such degrading 
terms than to sacrifice it at once. Your doom is sealed, 
even before your trial takes place, for escape from con- 
demnation is impossible. The double offence of which 
you have been guilty is of so aggravated a chatacter 
that no jury could be found to clear you. Therefore. 
I here solemnly sentence you to expiate your crimes 
against Ernest Arden and his sister by the voluntary 
relinquishment of life.” 

Leon sank back with the sudden conviction that 
there would be no possibility of evading his sentence 
—that his father would be as inexorable as fate itself 
in exacting its fulfilment. His courage began to fail’ 
him, and his spirits sank to the lowest level. 

Hitherto he had endeavoured to convince himself 
that his father was only playing on his apprehensions, - 
that he might punish him as severely as possible for’ 
his late conduct before permitting him to effect his- 
escape. 

That he was in earnest in this solemn doom he would! 
not hitherto believe, but now he comprehended that 
he was not acting, that he was in fatal earnest; and 
his abject soul cowered before the shadow that was 
so rapidly settling over him. 

He faintly asked: 

“ Will you not suffer me to avail myself of such 
chances as may still exist in my favour? Surely 
you will allow me to make an effort to save myself.” 

“Tt would be useless, Leon, and the attempt would 
end jn something worse for you than an easy and 
speedy death. Choose your doom now, while the 
power is yet yours.” 

“ But if I consent to perish thus, what is to become 
of my wife—of my child?” asked the prisoner, with 
a suddenly awakened interest in their fate. “They 
are dependent on me, and I have pledged myself to 
Eva to allow her a liberal support from such means 
as I expected to secure by giving my hand to Grace.’ 


Iam ready to embrace it,” 
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“Such a compact as that was worthy of you,” said 
his father, contemptuously, “ but you need not hesitate 
to give up life on their account, for I pledge myself 
to provide for them. Save my name from infamy, 
and [ promise to receive the child under my own 
roof, and rear her as my heiress. I shall have no 
other on whom to bestow my wealth.” 

Leon despairingly cried out: 

“ Oh, miy father, since you can consider my child, 
have merey on me also. Let me go hence—only let 
me go, and I will trouble you no more; I will seek a 
foreign land, and under an assumed name escape the 
bloodhounds of the law.” , 

* Yoti would be sought after, identified, ad Brought 
back to undergo the punisliment you have Meurred. 
Thiak. of the wide-spread notoriety the newspapers 
would givevyour late acts, the dreadiul infamy of the 
punishment you must eventually undergo—of the hu- 
miliating atid wretched imprisonment whieli the scales 
of life and‘death hang balancing in the hands Of jus- 
tice. I solemnly assure you that in youl case they 
would notivibrate long—the fatal door Would soon 
be pronowneed, and other lips than mine enunecinte 
the s@fitenéé I have already pronouneéed.” | ) 

There wits a solemn dignity in his matmer which 
0 the young man, and in anguish He asked: 

“Obj my God, can this be trtie? Are you quite 
sure of what you assert ?” ‘ 

“ As stire'as that I am sitting here opposite to you,” 
was th@g@ad response. “So convinced am I of your 
ultimate fate, that if you refuse voluntarily to 


from the ities that menace you, I will force the 
deadly upon you with my own hamds; terrible 
as the would be.” 


There was stern yet pathetic resolution in every 
tone of his voieé, and as his son listened, tiie last hope’ 
died out of his heart. 

He began to realize that he was in the toils, and 
the cold shadow of death was already settling around 
him. 

The picture of degre lation and suffering drawm by 
his father was repulsive to every characteristic of his 
nature. 

He was but a poor butterfly, incapable either of deep 

hought or emotion ; and such courage as he possessed 
failed him at once, when he actually realized the full 
horror of his position. 

After many moments of gloomy and bitter thoughts 
he fairtly said : 

“Since there seems to be no escape from the pun- 
ishment I have brought upon myself, I consent to 
embrace your alternative. I will do execution upon 
my own body, but in the hereafter yours will be the 
sin, and from you, not from me, will God require ex- 
piation for this most unnatural crime.” 

The squire replied with a faint touch of emotion: 

“ God is just, and he sees the necessity of acting as I 
am about todo. He will absolve me in the great here- 
after, for He knows how much I suffer in carrying out 
the justice He has himself set forth as His immutable 
law. Not many hours are left to act in, for the officers 
will be here by night in search of you, and at once you 
iust take from my hand the potion which will save 
you from disgrace.” 

Leon bowed his head with an expression of despair- 
ing acquiescence, and the squire arose, went into the 
tower, and brought out a small medicine-chest. 

After looking through it, he went to the door and 
asked of Jupiter: 

% wee is the laudanum which is usually kept 
here ?” 

“ I took it ont to old Kitty yesterday when she asked 
for some to stop her toothache, and I forgot to bring it 
back.” 

“ Go and bring it to me immediately.” 

The imperative voice sounded hard and husky to the 
ears of the old servant, and trembling at the suspicion 
of what was to be done with the deadly drug, he went 
to perform his errand. 

He stayed away so long that his master became im- 
patient, and as he glanced toward the place of the sun 
in the heavens, he muttered: 

‘*We shall barely have time; if they should come 
before the doom is consummated, all will have been 
lone in vain.” 

The wretched culprit sat cowering in his chair, so 

tunned by the events of the last sixteen hours that he 
was incapable of feeling the full horror of his: position, 
as a treble-dyed criminal, escaping legal justice by the 
doom of his own father. 

Bewildered, helpless, and uncertain, Ashley felt 
that his fate had passed beyond his own control; 
that all which now remained to him was to submit—to 
let destiny roll over him and crush bim into nothing- 
ness. 

Of course he was a coward, or he would have resisted 
to the last the alternative of self-destruction as an 
escape from disgrace; but he had no religious fevling, 
and he believed that when once the form was laid in 
she immobility of death, all consciousness was for ever 

yst 


He tried to think that the oblivion of the grave would 
be a welcome escape from the great evils that menaced 
him, but his soul shrank and quivered before the 
dread necessity which ruled him, and the bitterness of 
death was realized in all its Keenness while he thus sat 
awaiting the action of his implacable father. 

The blood in his veins seemed turning to ice, an” 
the pulsation in his heart became so feeble that he 
fancied himself dying; but from this delusion he was 
aroused by the sound of the shuffling steps of Jupiter; as 
he unwillingly drew near with the laudanum-bottle in 
his hand 

With grim self-control the squire received it, and 
closed the door upon him at onee, without replying to 
the mutely imploring glance of the old servant. 

He trembled perceptibly as he advanced toward 
~ Ong occupied by his son, aud with averted face 
said: 


» “Dyrin® this, Leon, and you will bafile those who 
are now wpon your track! it is your only chance to 
escape ignominy. Death by laudanum is painless ; Foy 
will sleep your life away, unconscious that it is slip~ 
ping from you. It requires but a single effort, which 
if not made, will expose you to such Mims 
suffering, as will causé you t wish # thousand tim 
that you hadchosen death in to them. 
Swallow this draught without hesitation, Leon, and 
you sball take with you itto eternity the pardon 
te crimes which I willmever accord to you if you are 
ec enough to live.” 

The poor culprit shivered as he listened to this ad- 
dress and he wailed: i 

“Ah, my father, it is @ dire choice that you férce” 
upon me. I must recoil from it, must shrink from 
death when as yet I have seartely lived.” 

“When a man has outlived his reputation he has 
already lived too long,” was the stern response. “Do 
not play the partof the poltroon, boy, and leave mé no 
vestige of respect for you. If I can have nerve enough 
to condemn my only son to deatli, he should have 

to meet his doom like a man.” 

This taunt seemed to sting Leon, and he rapidly 
said: 

“ Give me the drug. I will no longer shrink from 
what I see I shall not be permitted to evade.” 

He grasped the bottle, and as he held it before him- 
self he went on: 
“ You pledge yourself that my daughter shall be re- 
ceived here and reared as becomes the future heiress 
of your name and fortune. Somehow I have a tender 
feeling for the helpless little creature, though I have 
no longer for her mother. Renew your promise to me, 
father, before I swallow this death-potion.” 
“T swear it; the child shall be brought hither and 
her education shall be carefully attended fo.” And for 
the first time through this trying scene the voice of the 
squire faltered. 
He regarded the motions of his son with dilating 
eyes and whitening lips, for in this supreme moment 
the iron of his nature began to melt, and doubts to 
arise as to his right to execute justice upon the 
criminal without allowing him a chance for life. 
But his fears and regrets were too late, for Leon 
suddenly tore out the stopple, and swallowed the con- 
tents of the bottle before a hand could be interposed 
to prevent the deed. 





CHAPTER XE 
THE RESURRECTION. 


Tue shades of night had gathered around Ashurst, 
and ali was still within and around the old house. 

On that evening there was to have been a grand 
merry-making there in honour of the marriage of the 
heir. 

Invitations had been sent far and wide, but ‘the 
startling news had gone forth thet the groom was a 
recreant anda murderer—that the bride lay on a bed of 
sickness, perhaps of death ;,and the bidden guests tar- 
ried in their own homes, and talked over the terrible 
retribution which had come home to Squire Ashley 
for his hardness toward his daughter. 

Ellinor Ashley had eloped with a young lawyer 
from London while on a summer tour to the Nosth; 
and although her husband died within a year of her 
marriage, leaving her in poverty, and burdened with a 
young child, her father had sternly rejected all over- 
tures toward a reconciliation, and left her to sttuggie 
through the very depths of privation without holding 
forth a he!ping hand. 

Though much sympathy was now felt and ex- 
pressed for him, the general feeling was that Squire 
Ashley was a hard, unyielding man, who would beax 
this bitter blow with the outward seeming of the stoic, 
even while bis heart inwardly bled. 

The, magistrate to whom application was made for 
a warrant to arrest Leon Ashley was an old friend, and 
with extreme reluctance he issued it; bué the crimes 
of which the young man was accused wese of so: fla- 
grant a nature that he could not refuse. 
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He urged those who were sent to Ashurst to « 
the house to be as respectful in their course ag w., 
sistent with the performance of their duty, 

Some delays were purposely thrown in their y,. 
by Mr. Markham, that the criminal might hay, ° 
chance to effect his escape, and the officers dig); 
reach their destination till nine o'clock at night, 

Lhe trampiog of their horses on the lawn arouse 
the squire from the stupor in which he had sat ;,. 
several wretched hours; for now tho fatal deed ya; 
accomplished, the unhappy father would have giy,, 
all he ssed to restore life'to the pale form befo:, 
Lia. tried to convince himself that he was in , 
terrilile-dream, for he dared not realize that his sou jj | 
perished at his own command. 
« The old. man watched him with unflinching gazp, 4; 
the two sat beside the rough coffin in which lay tho 
body of Leon Ashley, cold and rigid. 

The aéstital lamp cast its steady light throughoy: 
the room, distinctly révealing the livid face of tii, 
hapless y man, who lay there in calm immobility. 
the brow eontracted with pain, and the lips close 
witb an @&pression ‘of firmuess they had never wor, 
while the conscious spirit ruled the body. 

As tho noise of the new arrival penetrated into t),s 
still roomt, Jupiter manifested extreme excitement, an 
he bh whispered : 

“ They've come, sir; they’ve come after him at last: 
but you won’tlet thom take his poor senseless boy 


awe Ss 

4 The" aroused; the squire impatiently waved Lis 

those 

oth slowly arose, and réluctantly move! :) 

obey the order, but his eyes more than once scanie! 
motionless features of his young master before 

left the zoom. i 

There was a brief parley at the entrance, and thi, 
the heavy tramp of approaching feet was heard. 

The squire tried to am off be leaden weight that 
pressed upon him, an vaguely passed his hau! 
over” his! forehead, as if endeavouring to recall jis 

fo what was necessary to be said to those who 
eame thereto find that death had already claimed tiir 
intended victim. 

The under-sheriff of the county, followed dy two 
other men, entered the apartment, staring with as- 
tonishment at the lugubrious scene, it presented. Wit 
ghastly composure the pale, stony-looking fatuer ad- 
dressed them. 

“T am aware of what; brings you hither, }r. 
Waters, but the crime the law would avenge is al- 
ready atoned for, and the criminal at this hour 
answers for it at # higlier tribunal than that of mo». 
Behold! there lies my son, stricken down in the 
flower of his youth—dead from the wound inflicted by 
him he is accused of destroying.” 

Waters paused, and looked around with that fecl- 
ing of sudden awe which falls upon the spirit in the 
presence of death incurred by violence. 5 

He had not thought of such ‘a denotement as this, 
but he could not doubt the truth of Squire Ashley's 
words, for their proof lay before him in the persoa oi 
his lifeless son. 

He spoke with much emotion: 

“ Before heaven, squire, I would have been the last 
man to undertake such a duty as this with willing- 
ness, but I am thé servant of the law, and you know 
that I could not evade obedience when my superior 
sent me the order to arrest your son.” 

“T Know—1I understand that you aro bat a deputy, 
Waters—that you were eommanded to search my 
house for the murderer’ of Ernest Arden. You hove 
found him; he lies before you; stricken in death from 
a wound received in a fair duel, for witl his latest 
breath Leon averred that “such was the fact. ‘I'he 
wound given my son prevented him frou assistlug 
his antagonist when he reeled and fell into the water, 
80 Ernest met his death by drowning. Leow managed 
to get home to die wader his parental roof, He bled 
internally, and it is nov many hours since life de 
parted. Approach, aad see for yourself that he ® 
really dead; if you suspeot amy deception, you cal 
touch his hand, and see that itis quite cold.” 

Waters had that shrinking horror of death which is 
often found among men, and in place of approaciing 
nearer to the open coffin, he recoiled from it a ste?, 
and compassionately regarded thesstern face on wile! 
stich bitter suffering was impressed. The high cle 
racter of Squire Ashley forbade amy thought of false- 
hood or deception, and ho huskiby replied : mn 

“It is quite unnecessary, Squire. I can see 0° 
myself that justice has nofurther business here; ts" 
a higher power has doalt with thie accused. I 
glad to know that the duel was perfectly fair, and © 
both parties perished there is mothing more to be 
done. 





door, Jupiter, and open it. 1 will receiv» 
this room,” 








“ No—nothing more,” repeated: the over-wrougi* 
father, ina dull tone. “ Nothing more. And 10 


| gentlemen, please to leave me aloue with my dead 
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ye borne so much for the last few hours that 
[need solitude; @ little more tension on my aching 
brain, and I know not what may happen to me. 
vfeaven help me! for my heart feels as if it would 
ireak with the load upon it !” 

“The two men who accompanied the sheriff stared at 
sje shrouded figure in the coffin in dumb amazement, 
put they did not offer to speak a word. 

Phe tremendous nature ef the tragedy which that 
room had so lately witnessed they did not suspect, but 
the conflict ending in the death of both parties awed 
them into silence before the majestic old man, who 
iooked as if time could never console him for the 
events of the last few hours. 

One of them ventured to touch the clammy hand of 
the recumbent form, but its chilling contact caused 
him to shrink suddenly away, and he drew a sigh of 
relief when his principal turned towards the door, and 
Lastily retreated, as he said : 

«] will return at once to those who sent me here, 
Squire, and report what Ihave seen. Of course you 
will be annoyed no further, and I am sure the com- 
unity will show the respect and sympatliy it feels 
tor your great trouble in every possible mauucr.” 

“T shall thank them if they will forbear to interfere 
with mein any way; the expression of sympathy I 
rapnot tolerate, and my most earnest desire now is, 
that the name of this hapless boy shall be permitted 
to sink into oblivion. I trust that no attempt will be 
made to harrow my feelings further by holding an 
inquest, Which is needless. i watched over my gon, 
aud saw bim die; and I.do not need ajury of men 
to come hither to pronounce upon the cause of a 
death with which T am perfectly acquainted. I desire 
to bury him with the strictest privacy, as I could not 
brook the presence of strangers at his untimely obse- 
ques, 

* “Tam quite sure that your wishes will be respected, 
sir; and with the assurance of my deepest sympathy, 
I bid you good-night, Squire Ashley.” 

The door closed on the intruders, and the father 
sank down on his knees, moaning: 

“My son—my son! would to heaven that I could 
restore to you the life Iso recklessly forced you to 
surrender! Oh, I was eruel—bard of heart, to con- 
dewn you in the vigour of life to such a fate as this! 
You might have fled, you might have escaped, had I 
not been iron te your prayers. Oh, heaven! how dare 
lask merey of thee, when I refused it to my own 
child?” 

His grey head was bowed over the motionless form, 
while he thus wailed forth his too lately awakened 
remorse. 

Jupiter again crept into the room after shutting out 
the strangers, and listened. keenly to the self-reproaches 
uttered by his old master, and a strange expression of 
satisfaction passed over-his face. 

Ile watched the still features ef Leon with a vivid 
concentrated interest, which might have led one to 
suppose that he was trying tostamp them indelibly 
upon his memory. 

Suddenly Jupiter started, fer he thought the livid 
hue of the face was changing to a more natural tint, 
ind he-raised his voice and asked : 

“If my young master could come back to life, 
wouldn't you make him take poison again? Muchas 
you are grieving now, 1 fear that if heaven was 
to make a miracle for you, you would undo it, 
tn your pride and hardness of heart. ‘here, I am 
afraid of you no longer,and I then spoke the trath 
outright. ‘You are as havd-hearted as the nether mill- 
stone, and you have proved it this day.” 

_ The sense of his words seemed to.come slowly. to 
‘ie stunned. mind of the listener, but he lifted his head, 
uid after a pause replied: 

“Yes, Jupiter, I acknowledge that I am all you 
“iy; and being such as I am, I feel that I am not 
worthy that Ged should work a miracle in my behalf. 
‘ly boy is dead—dead; but I have at least saved his 
name In some measure from reproach by the falsehood 
prevailed upon myself to utter. That wasall I could 
_ * o> now; but, oh! if Icould only bring him 
. : : = ife again, I would bury my pride, and secri- 

ce Lali—nay, the whole of my fortune to save bin 
{rom the punishment he had incurred.” 

’ Are yon in real: earnest 2” 
ome permnpiness and deep emotion ex- 
andes te ae post me voice, and his master re- 
plied : ‘sorrowful amazement, as he re- 
_ The genuine anguish I feelno.one but you eould 
* wubt, Jupiter, Look at me, bowed: down, esata 
eget me deeteo. that Iask sympathy from yeu— 
p mie rs ty pride led me to commit this aime 

“r than see my 6on dragged into a public.court 
‘ud tried for his life! Ob, Jupiter, I am so miserable 
its night, that if-doom would also overtake me, I 
Pa d elcome the messenger of Pate as the ‘best 

a tat conld be sent me.” 
ie - old man drew a long breath, and.after a pause 
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“Tam glad that yo ure brought down to feel for 
others, sir; but if you’t iisten to me, I’ll soon prove to 
you that there’s no ner! of asking the emissary to send 
after you yet a while. Are you sure that you wish 
Master Leon was aliv. again?” 

Thesqnire regarde’. him sorrowfully. 

“Poor old Jupiter! I believe you have lost 
your senses, but notuing will blunt mine,” he bitterly 
said. 

“‘No, I haven’t—my senses have not gore yet, be- 
cause I’ve got a good use for them just now. Look 
there !” 

And Jupiter pointed, with dilating eyes, to the face 
of Leon Ashley, on which a faint tinge of colour be- 
gan to appear. 

The locked lips seemed to tremble and the eyelids 
quivered as if about to open upon the world again. 

The squire started up, and his grey hair seemed to 
rise upon his head. He gasped: 

“Great God, I thank thee! He that was dead is 
alive again, and this sin is lifted from my soul.” 

He sank down, grasping the hand of his son, who 
seemed to relapse into insensibility again. 

Jupiter bent over his master and said: 

“You'll help to bring him round again, and you 
won't do that dreadful deed any more. Since hea- 
ven has given him back to you, you'll let him live.” 

“'Yes—yes; only bring him to life, and I will do 
all I can to save him. He shall escape and seek 
safety in a foreigu land. Only bring back life to him, 
Jupiter, and I shall for ever bless you.” 

**Come, help me to take him out of this coffin, be- 
cause the poor boy would die outright if he came to 
himself and found that he was in such a thing as 
that.” 

‘Lhe squire seemed endued with sudden energy; he 
arose, aided Jupiter to lift the form of his son, and 
place it on his bed. 

He chafed the chill hands, sought remedies from his 
medicine-chest, and in half an hour the two had the 
satisfaction of seeing animation return, and Leon ut- 
tered a few disjointed sentences, whicl: sounded to the 
ears of his father as the sweetest music he had ever 
heard. 

His respiration soon became easy, but he again fell 
off in a deep sleep, seemingly unconscious of what 
had been done to restore the circulation to his be- 
numbed frame. 

The squire examined his condition, and drawing a 
deep breath, said: 

“TI believe he will recover now; but how his 
system threw off the effects of the quantity of laud- 
anum he swallowed I cannot comprehend. There 
was enough in the bottle to destroy two lives. Oh! 
thank heaven! thank heaven! that my cruel purpose 
has been thwarted! I thought I had strength for 
what I undertook, but I now feel that I am as weak 
as the feeblest of mankind.” 

“T expected that you meant to make him drink 
that poison, and I poured out more than half the 
laudanum, and filled it up with water. I knew 
that enough was left to make Master Leon sleep like 
one that was dead; but I trusted to heaven to 
keep him from dying outright. I was mortally 
afraid that those men would get near enough to 
find out that he was only in a sieep that looked like 
death; but they were so shocked and scared, that 
there was little danger of that.” 

To Jupiter's surprise, his master here grasped his 
hand, and spoke with deep emotion: 

“You are a better man than Iam, Jupe. We have 
grown old together, and until this night I looked 
upon you as vastly my inferior. I no longer do so, 
for you have been more faithful to me than I have 
been to myself. You have saved me from remorse 
that must have blighted the few years I may'have to 
spend on-earth, and I must do something to prove my 
gratitude to you. From this hour I grant you an 
annual sum of money which will support you in 
comfort.” 

“ Well, well—we’ll see about that. I’ve got neither 
wife-nor child, and Laiut,get much uso for it.” 

“Tt shall be yours, at all events, whenever you 
choose to claim it, Jupiter.” 

“Yes, I understand that, sir, and I’m much obliged ; 
but I’m thinking about something else just now. If 
Master.Leon sleeps off the éffects of the laudanum, and 
if. you are in dread about getting him off sufe, you 
and I have a good deal ‘to do to shut up peupte's 
mouths and throw dust in their eyes.” 

“Yes, I know that,” replied the sqz'rc, looking 
around him as if just waking froma dreau. “There 
must be-a funeral, and we must-find something to fill 
up this codin with. Isee—I understand. I will just 
take another look at the lad again to feel sure that he 
is doing well.” 

He bent.over the bed, felt the pulse of the heavy 
sleeper, ascertained that it beat regularly, though 
feebly, and then, with a prayer of thanksgiving in 
his heart, turned to attend*to tlie duty before him. 

No one-save himself and Jupiter was awake in that 





small household, and they both felt perfectly sect 
of completing, without being observed, the deception 
which had now become necessary. 

The old servant whispered: 

“ We'll just lock the door and take the key, sir, 
while we go and get a log of wood to fill up the 
coffin. I’m sorry to ask you to do sucha thing as 
an sir, but it’s too heavy for me to manage by my- 
se hy 

“ Of course I shall assist you, Jupiter. Come—the 
night wanes, and we must complete our preparations 
before the servants are stirring.” 

With a lingering, backward glance toward the bed, 
the father left the room, carefully locking the door 
behind him. , After a few moments’ absence, he and 
his companion returned, bearing between them a large 
log of wood, which was speedily wedged in the empty 
coffin in such a manner as to prevent it from rolling 
about. Then the lid was securely screwed down, and 
the coffin carried into the hall and placed upon the 
table. With all sense of uneasiness removed from 
his mind, Jupiter now coiled himself up in a corner, 
and fell into a sleep scarcely less heavy than that of 
him whose life his cunning had saved. 

Squire Ashley could not sleep, so he sat beside the 
bed with his eyes fixed on the face of his rescued son, 
and for the first time for many years le earnestly and 
fervently prayed to be made a better and more merci- 
ful man. 

The hours of anguish spent beside his son when ho 
believed he had forced him into eternity with all his 
unrepented sins upon his head, had left their indelible 
impress on both mind and body. 

His hair, already grey, had visibly whitened during 
that fearful period of suffering, and he now looked 
like a broken-down old man. 

Leon slept on, occasionally moaning as if in pain; 
and at such moments his father bent over him with an 
expression of vivid anxiety upon his features, fearing 
that he was not really saved from the ruthless. doom 
he had awarded him. 

The hours dragged slowly on, andin the dead silence 
of the night Squire Ashley was trying in hisown mind 
to settle on the best course to preserve the secret of 
his son’s existence from the knowledge of the world. 

It had now become almost as vital to himself as to 
Leon that his escape from death should not be known, 
for he could not endure the thought that others should 
become aware of the deception to which he had be- 
come a party. 

He readily acqniesced in the conviction that his son 
must seek a foreign shore, and uuder an assumed 
name lose his identity as Leon Ashley. 

He felt no unwillingness to part from him, for never 
again could confidence or cordial intercourse exist 
between tiem. 

Leon had forfeited all claim to them by his recent 
conduct, and the proud father found it easier to give 
him up altogether than to retain him near him, even 
if it had been possible to do so. 

Before day dawned he had resolved on the course of 
action he would pursue, and at length exhausted 
nature demanded its tribute of repose. 

His head sank upon the pillow on which the pale 
face of his son rested, and the over-wrought father 
slept; slept but to renew ia dreams tle terrible scenes 
through which he had lately passed, and at length he 
started up bathed in cold perspiration, his hair brist- 
ling with horror, for he had dreamed that he was 
about to be executed for the murder of his son, which, 
by some inexplicable means, had become known. 

When consciousness returned, he recoiled with 
scarcely less affright from the large, black eyes of 
Leon, which were wide open, and fixed on him with 
an expression of dread and loathing that chilled him 
to the soul. 

His first impulse was to grasp the pallid and nerve- 
less Land that lay upon the coverlet, and utter an 
audible thanksgiving for the restoration of Leon ; but 
the faint effort made by him to avoid his touch caused 
Squire Ashley to draw back in his turn, and as he 
looked upon the living face of the son he had so pas- 
sionately mourned as dead, all the pride and hardness 
of his nature returned. 

The eyes that looked into.each other held a menace, 
not the tender light of reconciliation; and the bitter 
curl on the lip of the younger man showed that he was 
repressing the accusation which arose to them. 

The squire spoke in a hard tone: 

“« would have given doom to you, ‘Leon, but Jupi- 
ter saved me from the crime bya ruse which 1 have 
forgiven him. I have granted Lim your life, but the 
belief.on my part ‘that you were really dead, enabled 
me to practise a deception which will prove your sal- 
vation.” 

“TI know—I know,” feebly replied the young man. 
“ While you slept, I awoke and found Jupiter stand- 
ing by the bedside with nourishment for me. After 
he had ministered it, he explained to. me how I awoke 
on earth, and not in the terrible Hades to which your 


barshness had condemned me. Squire Ashley, only i: 
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pow judicial character can 1 ever again recognize you, | himself up in his chamber, refusing either food or 
-. my Aap you laid aside the tenderness of the pa- | drink, mourning in sackcloth and ashes over the de- 
ent tor the sternnessof the judge. I can never forgive | gradation and desolation of his house. 


you for the agony of those hours which I believed to 


be my last on earth.” 

The face of the squire grew sterner as he listened 
and he haughtily replied : 

“ Then we stand on equal ground, for I can never 
forgive nor forget the disgrace you have brought 
upon my name. I will conceal you here till you are 
strong enough to travel, and then furnish you with 
smoney to make your escape under a feigned name. 
An annual sum sufficient for your support shall be 
oid to the address you furnish me with, but beyond 
that there need be no further intercourse between us.” 

“That will be quite satisfactory to me,” replied 
Leon, with an expression almost of exultation in his 
eyes; “that is, it will be if youredeem your pledge to 
receive and provide handsomely for my daughter.” 

“I have.once given you my word with regard to 
the child, and you well know I never recede from a 
promise,” was the frigid reply. “She shall come 
hither; and if I can forgive the suffering her father 
has caused me, she may in time become the solace of 
my broken life.” 

Leon was not touched by these words. He was yet 
too bitter and resentful for all he had lately gone 
through to feel compassion for Lis father. Besides, 
he was intensely selfish, and the change in the old 
—_ appearance touched no remorseful cord in his 

ature. 


_A week later a letter with a foreign post mark came to 
him. It was directed in a feigned hand, and the con- 
tents were written in French, of which the following 
is a translation. 

“June 26, 18—. 

“Squire Asuiey :—Such sums of money as will be 
needed to settle the business we lately discussed, can 
be paid to the order of Leon Larne, to the Roths- 
childs in Paris, as it is my purpose to go thither very 
shortly. 

“You perceive that I have adopted the name of my 
cousin, who, luckily for me, died in St. Croix not long 


0. 

“ When he was in this country, the likeness between 
us was so remarkable that we were constantly mis- 
taken for each other. I am a little fairer, but that 
can easily be remedied ; and so confident am I of my 
disguise, that I shall not hurry myself to leave this 
country. I shall draw on you from Paris for such 
sums as I may need, and I have uo fear that my bills 
will be dishonoured.” 

That wasall; not an expression of affection—not a 
hint of regret at this final parting. ‘The settlement of 
money maiters seemed the only one of which the 





writer thought; and in bitterness of soul the unhappy 

father felt that it had been better far for him if no 

i branches had reared their youthful heads beneath 
is roof. 








_ He now regarded his father as his bitterest foe, and 
in his heart there was no forgiveness for the con- 
demnation he had passed upon him, for the cruel 
ordeal through which he had forced him to pass. 

Jupiter had vainly dwelt on the anguish and re- 
morse of his master; in place of softening the heart 
f Leon towards 1:5 father, he only wished it had 
been deeper sng Larder to bear, for he felt as if no 
suffer” Was adequate for tho punishment of the 
he Fyn fey eg eh 
““.rsh and unnatural conduct of which the squire had 
Deen guilty. , 

At this juncture Jupiter came in, bringing a waiter, 
-on which his master’s breakfast was arranged. Leon 
again drowsed off, incapable of remaining long awake, 
and-the squire drank the hot coffee placed before him ; 
he scarcely touched the food, though he had been so 
long fasting as to feel faint for the want of it. > 

In a small enclosure, shaded by weeping willows, in 
which rested the mouldering remains of several gene- 
rations of the Ashley family, the tenantless coffin was 
consigned to its last resting-place with much solemnity. 

Jupiter acted his part so well that the truth was 
not suspected. 

The ingenuity of the old man was much more 
severely taxed to account for the delicate food he 
required for the invalid; but as the squire confined 
himself strictly to his own suite of apartments, he 
suceeeded in hoodwinking thecook completely, though 
she wondered greatly that her master could eat so 
much when he was in such terrible trouble. 

The squire confined himself to his library, in which 
there was a spring sofa, which be used asa couch, 
and gave up his own room to his son till he was strong 
enough to take steps toward a removal. 

The quantity of laudanum Leon had swallowed 
seemed to have enervated his system to such a degree 
that it was several days before a complete reaction took 
place; but at the close of the fourth evening he felt 
himself as strong and well as ever he had been in his 
life. 

During this time he revolved the best chances of 
escape in his mind, and came to the resolution to 
disappear without having another interview with his 
father. 

‘Ve large sum of money he had already attempted 

* to appropriate was still in the tower, and that he 
regarded as his own, since it had once been destined 
fur his use. 

For present use this would suffice, but in the future 
‘lve intended that his father should honour all the 
‘drafts he made upon him, or the world should learn 
the crime he had attempted against his son’s life. 

With this dread hanging in terror over him, Leon 
believed that he could exact from him any sum he 
saw fit to demand, and he had no scruples of conscience 
to prevent him from using his power whenever his 

necessities might require it. 

Leon purposely concealed from Jupiter the im- 
provement in his strength, and on the fourth night 
of his convalescence, after that faithful servitor was 
buried in sleep, he arose, dressed himself and prepared 
for his departure. 

On the following morning, when the squire was 
aroused from his broken slumbers to learn that his son 
was gone from him for ever, there was one mighty 
pang of bereavement, and then he felt thankful that 
the long agony was over, and he prayed that he might 
make good his escape from the land of his birth. 

On examination, he found that the gold had also 


He thought of his exiled daughter, but his heart 
had been too long hardened toward her to grow soft 
now, even if his darling son had not deserted him under 
such terribie circumstances. 

He wrote toa lawyer in London and sent him the 
address given to him by Hunter with directions to 
seek out the child of Eva Weston, and if the mother 
was dead to send it at once by a trusty nurse to 
Ashurst. 

Having done this, the desolate old man sat down in 
a kind of dumb stupor to await the advent of his 
grand-daughter. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Come little infant, love me now, 
With thine unsuspected years, 
Clear the cares that dim my brow, 
Disperse my sorrows and my fears 
Pretty surely, 'twere to see, 
By young Love old Time beguiled, 
While our sportings are as free 
As the nurse’s with the child. Marvel, 
Berore the agent quitted his home on his expedi- 
tion to Farnsfield, he left strict directions with Martha 
how to conduct herself in his absence with his clients 
—as he termed those who employed him in their ne- 
farious designs ; she was to represent him as indis- 
posed to some, to others she was merely to state that 
he was engaged. 
With her usual meek submission, the poor creature 
promised to act as he desired; it was a relief to her 
to be left even fora few days alone. How sad must 
that heart be to which solitude is a pleasure; her 
mind, naturally pure and loving, revolted at the life 
of infamy her father led—for she was no stranger 
either to his pursuits or character. 

With his usual cunnisg, Peter Quin did not even 
give the agent whom he employed in the abduction of 
little Fanny reason to suspect his intended absence 
from his home: although trusted by many in concerns 
which affected not only their honour but their lives, 
he himself trusted no one. 

For the first time in her life, Martha ventured to 
make an excursion a few miles from London. How 
beautiful did the green lanes and fields appear to her. 
She was never tired of admiring the trees and flowers ; 
everything she saw delighted her—for it possessed 
the charm of novelty. 

The spot she had chosen for her walk was the fields 
near Hampstead; groups of happy children were 
sporting iv every direction, for the day was a holiday, 
and the little urchins, attended by their nurses or 
parents, were enjoying themselves in the fresh air and 
genial sunshine. 

Several times Martha paused to observe them; she 
compared their joyous childhood with the recollec- 
tions of her own solitary infancy. . She had never 
known a mother’s tencer care—a father’s caress—both 
her parents died ere she could remember them. 

Leaving the fields she found herself upon the heath, 
where the scene became even more animated ; a party 





disappeared from the tower, and all that day he shut 





near her particularly attracted her attenvion. It con- 


sisted of an aged couple, their son and dayotio ; 
law, who were seated upon the an 
frugal repast, whilst the children of the latter ng . 
va — and gambolled around them, Permeed 
ne little sturdy fellow, about six years 

stolen his grandfather's stick, which: he beste had 
doubtless imagined himself exceedingly wel] meet 

Two girls—delicate, fairy-looking creatures. 
peared highly to enjoy a game of ball with an eld dl 
brother, who would toss the ball upon the cleay pron 
napkin spread upon the grass—a hint, perhaps that 
he thought the time was come for himself and ae 
to share in the distribution of the good things th _ 
had brought with them. 9 

Once or twice his father raised his finger yo. 
provingly, but the old man, with a quiet smile, “Ton 
back the ball, and broke into a joyous laugh whey |. 
succeeded in hitting him. : 
Martha was so struck by this picture of domesti. 
happiness, that she seated herself upon the trunk of 
tree which had fallen from age, and paused to ¢»,,- 
template it. It filled her heart with the most tenger 
emotion, and tears, not of envy but sympathy, uucoy- 
sciously trickled down her cheeks. 
The ball onee more alighted upon the cloth: th» 
old man caught it up and threw it over his lead 
towards the spot where Martha was sitting. Wit) « 
joyous laugh, the children commenced racing to se, 
who should first obtain it. So eager were they, that 
they did not notice a deep pool ef stagnant water iy 
their path. 
The little fellow who had been bestriding Lis 
grandfather's cane tripped and felhin. Tere was 4 
general cry of consternation. 
Heeding only the impulse of her woman's nature, 
the solitary creature—who had been silently watc\- 
ing their proceedings—rushed to the bank, phinged 
in, and seizing the child by his frock, succeeded iy 
dragging him on the grass, just as the elder members 
of the family, alarmed by their shrieks, reached: the 
spot. 

“ He is not hurt!” observed Martha, as she placed 
the child in his terrified mother’s arms. 
Never had the speaker felt so happy. She had been 
useful—her exertions had in all probability saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. How she had accomplished 
it was a mystery to herself—for the pond was not 
only deep, but the banks steep and diflicult to aseend. 
“Why, as I live,” exclaimed the father of the boy, 
“ it is Miss Quin!” 
At the sound of her name the edder portion of the 
party drew back with an involuntary expression of 
dislike. 
“They know me!” thought Martha, with a sigi; 
“T have inherited the brand of Cain from my wretched 
parent!” 
The means by which she had been recognised oc- 
eurred shortly afterwards to her recollection. The 
man was one of her grandfather’s tenants, and conse- 
quently no stranger to the evil reputation which Le 
bore in the neighbourhood. 
The accident, which might have ended fatally, put 
a stop tothe pleasures of the day. It was decided 
that they should at once return to London. 
The elder boy was dispatched tor the horse and 
cart, which had been left at the public-house hard by. 
He speedily returned, and Peter Quin’s daughter was 
invited to take a seat with them—they could scareviy 
offer less, after the service she had rendered them. 
On reaching the house—which was in tho adjoiu- 
ing street to the ono inhabited by her father—Mrs 
Gurton, the mother of the boy, requested her to 
remain and spend the day with them. 
Martha glanced at her dress, which was still wot 
and stained with the slime and duckweed of the 


nd. 
< Never mind that!” observed the grateful woman; 
“T can lend you a change of things—if you are uot 
above wearing them !” 
The poor girl smiled sorrowfully, as she contem- 
plated her threadbare gown, at the idea of her being 
above wearing anything. It was the first time 1u her 
life that she had eaten a meal from under her grant 
father’s roof. ? 
The happiness, the comfort, and domestic love 
which presided over the table of the humble artisiu— 
for the Gurtons, father and son, were only weayers— 
interested her. She could not avoid comparing their 
home of affection with her own solitary habitatioz. 
The contrast was both a painful and humiliating on 
“ And so you are old Peter’s grand-daughter: ob- 
served the elder boy, who had been for sowe time 
silently regarding her, as they were seated at (4; 
“ain’t you afraid of him?” we 
Martha did not ask why she should be afraid ¢ 
him—her heart foreboded the reply. She contest 
herself by merely observing that Le was her gra” 
father. 
“ Well!” said the lad, who wae a sturdy, may 
fellow, about fourteen, “ the neighbours may say what 








they like of Peter Quin—I dare say it ig all tus 
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enough; but I will never believe any harm of you— 
Jam sure you cannot be wicked !” 
His parents sharply reproved him for his freedom— 


which they saw had deeply pained their guest. His 


mother attempted to excuse it by observing, with 


more bluntness than tact, that “Jack had always 
been taught to speak the truth!” 

When Martha arose to depart, she would have taken 
her wet dress with her. Mrs. Gurton proposed to 
send it in the morning, and receive back her own. 
Nothing could equal the astonishment of the artisan’s 
wife when her visitor quietly informed her that, 
having no other, she could not leave without it. 

“No other!” repeated Mrs. Gurton, raising her 
hands in pity and surprise; “your grandfather so 
rich, too! Well, I must say there is not another 
young woman of your age that would put up with it! 
Why, everybody knows that your mother brought a 
fortune When sho married: not that anything Peter 

— 
Tush, Peggy!” interrupted her husband; “it is 
no affair of yours !” 

“Did you know my mother 2?” inquired their visitor, 
auxious!y—for, singularly enough, she was a stranger 
even to her name—Peter Quin invariably chiding her 
if ever she ventured to question him upon the subject. 
The weaver’s wife looked at her husband, who made 
hera sign to be silent. The fact was, he did not like 
to meddle in any matters which concerned his land- 
lord, who was feared as well as hated, from his vin- 
dictive disposition. 

Martha repeated her question. 

“You had better inquire of your grandfather, young 
lady,” observed the master of the house; “he will 
doubtless inform you of all he wishes you to know; we 
are poor people and have no wish to meddle iu affairs 
which no longer concern us !” 

Finding that for the present she must abandon all 
hope ef obtaining the information she desired, the 
agent's daughter took her leave, promising to bring 
back the things sie had borrowed in the morning, 
when she trusted to find Mrs. Gurton alone. 

Although she Lad seen so little of the world, Martha 
Quin had tact enougl to know that she would be more 
likely to obtain her desire in the absence than in the 
presence of the weaver, who for some reason known 
best to himself, had evidently made up his mind to 
keep a still tongue upon the subject. 

Her first care on reaching her solitary home—which 
after the scene of domestic comfort she had quitted 
appeared lonely and wretched to her—was to close the 
iron-bound shutters and bar up the house for the night. 
That done, she made a fire in tle little parlour and 
office, and prepared to dry her clothes, 

“Those poor people are happy !” she mentally ex- 
claimed. “ True, they work for their daily food, but 
then those they love share their labour and partake of 
its fruits ” 

Her thoughts next reverted to the allusion which 
had been made to her mother, and the desire to learn 
something of the parent whose very name had been 
so sedulously kept from her grew strong within her. 

“Tam no a longer a child,” she muttered, “and 
havea right to the explanation he withholds. Perhaps 
lam not his grandchild,” she added, struck by a sudden 
suspicion. “Heaven gravt it! how gladly would I 
welcome poverty, the most obscure lot, to know my- 
self unconnected by blood with the bold, bad man who 
calls himself my grandfather !” 

Her meditations were broken by a sharp, loud 
knocking at the door. ‘he solitary inmate of the house 
started, reflected for an instant, and then recollected 
that it was the night she had been told to expect the 
arrival of the captain with an infant, which she was 
to take charge of tili the return of Peter Quin. 

Martha required no light to guide her footsteps— 
she could have traced ber way to any part of the house 
blindfolded. Carefully withdrawing the bolts, she par- 
tially opened the door; we say partially, for the strong 
iron chain still remained a sufficient barrier between 


herself and any grown-up person whom she might , 


not think proper to admit. 
— suspected, it was the man with the stolen 
slant. 

“Quick!” said he, “open the door—there are pcr- 
802s in the street observing me!” 

‘It opens no wider for any one this night !” replied 
re Figyae with an involuntary shudder—for the 
told, licentious 

eat. gaze of the ruffian had frequently 
“Your grandfather expects me!” 

‘He bade me say he could not see you till the 
morning. So, if you have anything to leave, give it 
te, and depart at once!” 

The fellow gnashed his teeth and silently cursed 
ler. By some means or other he had been made ac- 
beeps with the absence of Peter Quin, and contem- 
ae putting in execution a project be had long since 
rr of freeing himself from the slavery in which 
p —_ person so long had held him, by robbing 

© Rouse of certain proofs which at any time would 





have sent him to the scaffold, which proofs, he well 
knew, the ageut had by him. 

“This is folly!” he said;.“I must speak with 
you !” 

“Speak !” said Martha, calmly. 

“T shall have the watch upon me !” 

“Tt will be your own fault,” answered the girl— 
who felt more and more the necessity of keeping the 
chain between them—‘‘not mine! You might, as 
well preach to the stones, man of blood and crime,” 
she added, “as seek to shake my resolution! I know 
you: and those who once obtain that knowledge, are 
worse than fools to trust to you! Give me your 
burthen, or depart at once.” 

“ Take it, then, in the fiend’s name!” exclaimed the 
captain, thrusting the infant between the half open 
door; “I believe the brat is either dead or senseless 
for want of food. As for the suspicions you have 
formed, you know you wrong mc—I would not harm 
a hair of your head—I love you too well for 
that !” 


With a gesture of ineffable disgust at the idea of the |” 


speaker entertaining a thought of what le was pleased 
to designate his love towards her, Martha received the 
child, which was still euveloped in the shawl; and 
after once more securing the door, retired with her 
burthen to the parlour. 

On removing the covering she at first thought the 
infant was dead; nor was it till she had chafed its 
tender limbs for some time before the fire, that a 
faint cry undeceived her ; fortunately there was some 
milk in the house, which the agent’s daughter lad 
reserved for her supper: this she hastily warmed and 
fed the little stranger with. It ate it eagerly—look- 
ing up ia her pale face from time to time with a faint 
smile. 

The solitary creature experienced a strange gush of 
tenderness in her heart as the orphan nestled closely to 
her breast, and fell into a gentle sleep. She felt as if 
Providence, in pity to her loneliness, had sent her at 
last a being she could love—something which told her 
heart it still was human. 

“Sweet innocent!” she murmured; “ doubtless it 
has been torn from its unhappy mother, who even 
now is weeping for its loss, or calling in accents of 
despair for her lost idol—so young and helpless, too! 
Would to heaven it might remain with me! Life 
would not seem so perfectly a blank if I had some one 
to love me!” 

Martha retired with the infant to her own chamber ; 
and although unused to the office of nurse, performed 
its duties in undressing her with such kindness that it 
did not break the little stranger's sleep. 

As she removed its frock, a ribbon round its neck 
attracted her attention. Several trinkets were attached 
to it. The woman carefully examined them, in the 
hope that they might hereafter afford some clue by 
which the child might be recognised and restored to 
its parents. 

Oue of the trinkets was an amethyst, set as a seal. 
It bore both a crest and a device. ‘The former was a 
greyhound couchiant, and the motto “Tiens a la 
verité "—* Hold to the truth.” 

“I certainly have seen this, or one similar to it 
somewhere before!” thought Martha, drawing the 
candle nearer, that she might examine it more closely ; 
“it could not have been upon a letter!” she added, 
musingly; “for I receive none!” 

After some minutesspent in reflection, she suddenly 
recollected that iu a collection of trinkets which her 
father kept in his cabinet was a wateh with the same 
engraving and words. It was one of the many articles 
of value he had purchased of the captain, and more 
than once she had heard the old man boast that the 
possession of it was sufficient evidence for him to hang 
him if he chose. 

“It is. the same!” she exclaimed, with a shudder— 
for she surmised but too truly the fearful means by 
which the watch had been obtained. ‘* How fortunate 
the villain did not see it!” 

Therese, after the death of her sister, had found the 
seal in her desk; but without attaching any import- 
ance to the discovery, on the morning of her marriage 
she had placed the ribbou with that and the rest of 
the trinkets round the neck of her niece, as a plaything 
during her absence. 

The agent's daughter revolved iu her mind if there 
were any possible means of obtaining the watch from 
her grandfather's secret store. Hitherto she had been 
so submissive—shown so little curiosity respecting his 
proceedings—that the old man never considered her 
presence in the house asa restraint upon him. She 
knew where he concealed his keys, and in the hope 
that he had not taken them with him, hastily left the 
room, and descended to the parlour. 

She found them, as she expected, in the recess so 
cunningly contrived in the floor beneath the table. It 
was the first time in her life she had ever ventured 
upon anything like an act of disobedience or deceit, 
and her hand trembled so violently as she thrust tle 
key into the old-fashioned cabinet, that she had to 





make the attempt twice before she succeeded in turn- 
ing it. 

* As I said!” she murmured, at the same time draw- 
ing forth the watch; “the very words and design!” 
She did not call it a crest—probably being ignorant 
of the meaning of the word. 

In the same drawer was a printed paper, carefully 
folded, and marked “important” on the back. This 
Martha also possessed herself of, and retreated hastily 
to her own room, pursued by her fears. 

“ Heaven will pardon me!” she murmured ; “it sees 
the motive of my conduct! Besides, I cau replace 
them before he returns!” 

The paper marked important, in the handwriting of 
Peter Quin, was neither a bank bill, bond, or deed; 
but simply a description of the person of a gentleman 
who had disappeared, to the grief and surprise of his 
family, and offering a large reward for any intelli- 
gence respecting him, 

Persous who could furnish any were directed to 

apply to Mr. Foster, Solicitor, Inner ‘Temple. 
Martha carefully copied it, word for word, in her 
large, clerk-like hand ; and sewing it with the trinkets 
and ribbon in the mattress of her bed, prepared to 
retire to rest. She would willingly have added the 
watch, but dared not—her terror of her grandfather 
was too great: he would be sure to miss it. 

Having accomplished her task, the poor, timid 
creature retired to rest, but not to sleep. The events 
of the day had too much excited her. Daylight began 
to peep through the casement of her chamber, before 
her busy, o’erwrought. brain permitted her to taste 
the repose she so much needed, 

Martha's first care the following morning was to 
replace the watch and paper in the cabinet, and re- 
turn the key to its hiding-place. That done, she 
prepared breakfast for herself aud the little stranger 
in whose welfare she had taken such a sudden aud 
novel interest. 

No wonder—the orphan was something for her to 
Icve—to lavish the long-suppressed affections of her 
heart upon. 

“Could I but retain the infant with me,” she re- 
peated several times to herself, asshe regarded Fanny, 
“life would not appear so desolate !” 

Just as the repast was finished, there was a knock- 
ing at the door. 

The visitor proved to be no other than her ac- 
quaintance of the preceding day—Mrs. Gurton, the 
wife of her grandfather's tenant. 

The woman had called for the clothes she had lent 
her. “Passing that way,” she observed, *“* she was 
willing to spare Miss Quin the trouble of bringing 
them.” 

Martha was sufficiently a woman of the world to 
judge that curiosity had at least as much to do with 
her visit as politeness. It’ was something gratifying 
to the weaver’s wife to penetrate into the interior of 
a house whose doors had so long been closed against 
the world. 

“Tt isa dull place!” quietly observed the agent's 
grand-daughter, noticing that Mrs. Gurton was lei- 
surely taking a survey of the wretched furniture of 
the room. 

“Nothing changed, I perceive!” replied the woman ; 
“the sane chairs and tables! I could almost fancy 
that I recognised the old cobwebs upon the ceiling 
and walls—the clock down, too !” 

Martha naturally felt surprised at a remark which 
implied a former and intimate acquaintance with the 
place; she recollected how the weaver had checked 
the loquacity of his wife the preceding day, when 
speaking of her parents. 

“It is not your first visit here, then 2?” 

“T should think not!” exclaimed Mrs. Gurton, with 
a significant smile. ‘I would wager my best shawl 
that I could name every article in the rooms above— 
from the Indian chintz furniture to the curious old 
eabinet in your grandfather's bed-room—in which, 
they do say,” she added, lowering her voice, “he 
keeps more gold and notes than are to be found the 
Bank of England!” 

At the mention of the cabinet, her hearer changed 
colour: she almost expected the speaker to allude to 
her own visit to it. 

“Did you never hear your grandfather speak of 
Mary Bright ?” continued her visitor. 

“Never.” 

“ Well, I don’t wonder at it!” added the weaver's 
wife, bitterly; ‘‘few persons like to mention those 
they have wronged—and Peter Quin, after all, has, I 
suppose, some conscience, though it is difficult to 
believe it, after the state I find you in!” 

“ Pray explain yourself!” said Martha, taking her 
hand; “ you alluded yesterday to my mother! Alas! 
I never even heard her name! I am ignorant if I 
have a relative in the world except my grandfather !” 

“Plenty of relatives,” interrupted Mrs. Gurton, 
“ who ought to feel proud to own you—for I begin 
to think that Peter has not corrupted your heart!” 

“You knew my mother?” 
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“T nursed her!” resumed the woman: “ of course 
I was amere girl then! Her husband—Peter’s son— 
was just dead, and you an iniant about six years of 
age! Poor thing! the loss of your father broke her 
heart—at least, so it was suid; but 1 have always 
had my own opinion upon that point !” 

The forlorn being who, for tle first time in her life, 
was listening to thes* details of her family, shuddered. 
It was in vain that she entreated the speaker to ex- 
plain herself. The woman shook her head, and mut- 
tered something about getting into trouble and the 
anger of her husband, if it should reach his ears. 

* As for the rest,” she said, speaking more plainly, 
“vou have a right to know, and [ will tell you! Peter 
Quin and his son were partners; but it was a different 
sort of trade, I believe, they followed then! When 
your father died, he left everything to his widow and 
ehild—that I know ; for I well remember the fury of 
your grandfather, when he discovered that she had 
proved the will!” 

“Then I am not dependent upon him for my daily 
bread ?” exclaimed Martha, eagerly. 

“ Dependent upon him—no more than I am!” re- 
plied her informant. You are rich—or at least ought 
tobe! The rest is soon told! From the day of the 
quarrel between Peter Quin and his daughter-in-law, 
the latter gradually sickened. Tie doctors, not 
knowing what was the matter with her, just called it 
a broken heart—and the world believed it!” 

“ Did you believe it ?” demanded the grand-daughter 
of the agent, placing her hand upon ker arm, and 
looking anxiously into ber face. 

“It matters little what I believed now!” answered 
the woman, evasively ; “when your poor mother was 
dying, she told me, in the presence of Peter Quin, 
that she had provided for me—for I had served har 
faithfully; but I never received one farthing!” 

** How so?” 

“The will could not be found !” replied the weaver'’s 
wife; “doubtless it fell into your grandfather's hands, 
who had his own reasons for suppressing it! And 
now, my dear young lady, you know all that I can 
tell you!” 

“ Except the name of my mother!” 

“Ah, true—true—she was the daughter of a 
Spanish merchant, named Mendez! Some peuple said 
that she was a Jewess; others, a gipsy ; but | never 
believed them! She must have been a good Chris- 
tian,” added the speaker; “for I have heard her for 
hours praying in her native tongue over the cradle in 
which you were sleeping!” 

Tears chased each other down the cheeks of Martha, 
on hearing that she had been the object of so much 
affection. It was soothing to her to know that she 
had onee been loved, even though it was not a 
memory to her. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Gurton, rising to depart, “ I have 
said my say! You know all that I can tell you, and 
it will be your own fault if you suffer Peter Quin to 
keep you in poverty and misery any longer! If there 
is anything I can do for you, by day or by night, you 
may command me—and my husband, too, for the 
matter of that,” added the speaker; “we have not 
forgotten that, but for you, our trip yesterday might 
have ended sadly!” 

“I must think—reflect!” muttered the grand- 
daughter of the agent; “for I have no friends to 
counsel me !” 

“ But you have that which will procure them ?” 

Martha looked at her doubtingly. 

“Money!” continued the speaker; “at least you 
can have it—and that is much the same thing! But 
whatever you do,” she added, lowering her voice, as 
if she feared the echoes of that lonely chamber would 
repeat her words, ‘tact cautiously—and above all, 
suddenly! Never let Peter Quin suspect you meditate 
raising your.hand till you have struck tle blow !” 

““And why not?” demanded the grand-daughter, 
wishing to feel assured that she perfectly compre- 
hended the nature of her caution. 

“Why? Nothing—no reason in particular!” an- 
swered her visitor, in a tone of affected carelessness; 
‘*T merely meant that those who deal with your 
grandfather cannot be too much upon their guard!” 

(To be continued) 








Frencn Honey.—A great portion of the immense 
quantity of honey consumed in France is supplied 
from the Island of Corsica, and from Brittany. Corsica 
produced se much wax in ancient times, that the 
Romans imposed on it an annual tribute of a hundred 
thousand pounds weight. Subsequently the inhabi- 
tants revolted, and they were punisted by the tribute 
being raised to two hundred thousand pounds weight 
annually, which they were able to supply. Wax is to 
honey in Corsica as one to fifteen, so that the in- 
habitants must have gathered about three million 
pounds of honey. When Corsica became a depend- 


ency of the Papal Court, it paid its taxes in wax; and 
the quantity was sufficient to supply the consumption 


not only of the churches in the city of Rome, but of 
those in the Papal States. Brittany likewise supplies 
a quantity of honey, but of inferior quality to that of 
Corsica. The annual value of the honey and wax pro- 
duced in that province is estimated at about five million 
francs. 

SHarks ON THE Encuisu Coast.—A large speci- 
men of the hantmer-headed shark has been captured 
at Ilfracombe. It was observed floundering aiaong the 
rocks near the ladies’ bathing cove by the boatmen on 
the quay-head, who with great difficulty and some 
risk secured it by ropes, and triumphantly towed it 
into Ilfracombe Harbour. On measurement it was 
found to be 13 ft. 7 in. in length, 7 ft. 2 in. in girth 
behind the pectoral fins, 3 {t. 3 in. between orbits of 
the eyes, which were nearly covered by crustacean 
parasites. At Weston-super-Mare, also, a shark from 
five to six feet in length, was captured recently. It 
was with difficulty that four men could drag it ashore. 
The final struggle was fierce and exciting. ‘The shark, 
finding that it could not bite the men, suapped at 
everything within its reach. Catching hold of a large 
pebble, it ground at it savagely, leaving the marks of 
its teeth in the solid stones and breaking them with 
the violence of the effort. 








BIRD SONG, 


I ort have the carolling heard 
Of a gay little amorous bird, 
And as plain as can be is each word, 
As aloft in a tree 
Thus aloud warbles he— 
I love you! I love you! I love you! 


He sings at a jovial rate, 
As if some young bird for his mate 
He were courting, with rapture elate, 
And I like well to hear 
His sweet lay ringing clear— 
I love you! I love you! I love you! 


I like it, I say, for I too 
Am a lover, like hin—it is true! 
And thinking of her whom I woo, 
I often sing myself, 
Like that winged little elf— 
I love you! [love you! I love you! 


I trust that he sings not in vain, 
That soon a fond mate he may gain, 
Nor forget then nor alter his strain, 
But sing on more and more, 
The same song as before— 
I love you! I love you! I love you! 


But dearer, far dearer than she, 
‘Lhe bird’s bonny sweetheart may be 
Unto him, is my own unto me, 
And I hope and I pray 
She will heed too the lay— 
I love you! I love you! I love you! 
W L. 5. 





THE SPOILED CHILD. 





THERE never was a better woman than Mrs. Hill- 
grove; never one who strove to do her duty'to her 
neighbour, to be cliaritavle to the poor, and to for- 
give her enemies more steadily and truly. A re- 
ligious woman, too, observant of all outward forms 
of Christianity, and taking to heart its precepts, with 
the hope that at the last Heaven would be merciful to 
her and take her home to rest. 

She had had trouble. What widow has not? But, 
perhaps, her greatest trouble came before widowhooé, 
for Henry Hillgrove had not been too kind or too 
constant to his pretty wife. Whatever his peccadil- 
loes may have been, however, she hid them from the 
world, and loved and mourned him truly; and the 
greatest joy of her life was the fact that little Harry, 
her only child, was so like his father. Like him he 
was, indeed. He had the same black, glancing, fear- 
less eye, the same rich colour, and, alas! the ‘same 
disposition—not one drop of his mother’s meek und 
quiet spirit had he in bis veins ; his blood ran red and 
hot, and fast, as his father’s had before him. 

So, as the child grew; the animal life manifested 
itself more strongly every hour. Not-a tree upon the 
pretty place his mother owned but he had been at the 
top of, before he was ten years old. Climbing and 
swimming, and throwing stones, and riding the pony, 
and meddling with everything which had shgrp points 
or jagged edges, and seeking those spots where there 
was most danger of falling down or of being crushed 
by something, young Harry kept his‘mother in a state 
of such anxicty from morning until. night, as a 
chicken who has hatched a brood of ducks, and sess 
them taking to the pond, alone can appreciate. Yet 





with the fear mingled a sort of admiration of his 





daring, and the ever recurring thought, “Jy. lis 
his father.” er 

The mothers of good and the mothers of ba. ),, 
have this to bear the world over, and digg; 
comes with years. 3 

But, perhaps, in the matter of disobedience ay) ;, 
those petty thefts which Dinah, the maid-of-alj- ts 
allu led to as “ snooping,” Master Harry never | i 
his equal. ¥ 

Vainly were preserves and pickles locked yy a, 
placed on high shelves; vainly was the calo-h. 
padlocked. Somehow the boy obtained his 4) 
sweets and sours at will. 

As for commands, they might as well have}, oe 
uttered to the whirlwind for all he heeded them, 

A sound whipping, some systematic punishment 
even a determined reproof from his mother, mizht 
have checked him at first; but these things Nis 
Hillgrove never dreamt of. She had taught him jt 
was wrong to steal or to ?* “bey parents. He know 
the ten commandments by heart, and was quite \¢l} 
aware of his wrong-doirg. 

But the quiet teaching which would have ayaile) 
in many cases was useless in his. So Harry stole. 
and lied, and disobeyed orders, and pretty Mrs. ilill- 
grove said to herself, “ after all, the orders were for 
his own good, and the things he has taken were 
mine, and so his own; and as for falsehoods, children 
always tell those, I’m afraid ;” and then, with a faint 
hope of overcoming the evil, humoured him more and 
more, and all in vain; forthe child took by stealth 
what he might have had for the asking, and lied to 
hide the theft, and did as he chose, in defiance of ali 
rules, 

Yet, he was so handsome, so merry, so fond of lying 
with his curly headin his mother’s lap, so full o’ 
bright fancies, and such a genius, that otaers beside 
Mrs. Hillgrove felt sure the boy would make a fin 
man after all, and set his faults aside as childish 
pranks soon to be forgotten. 

She found this out during his first school years 
She had educated him herself until his fourteenti 
birthday, aud sent him from her with many siglis and 
tears. 

The proof of his wrong-doing came first in a long 
vill from a confectioner, run up without any idea of 
settlement, under a false name. And at last, in the 
theft of a gold watch from a fellow pupil. 

The mother had at first indignantly repudiated 
these accusations, but they were brceught home too 
plainly for even her mind to entertain a doubt of their 
truth. 

She settled with the confectioner with streaming 
eyes, and that individual promised to “ say nothing 
about the matter.” But the master of the school wa 








less lenient, and Master Harry was dismissed with » 


stern reprimand. 

“You have proved yourself a thief and aliar. You 
example miglt ruin my other boys; and you seem to 
hardened to repent.” 

‘And so Mrs. Hillgrove’s idol returned to her in dis- 
grace. Then the mother endeavoured to begin a re- 
formation. It was too late. Past the whipping az 
—past the time when “ mother’s” grief or anger would 
have melted him to tears, young Hopeful grew in- 
dignant, and declared that he ‘couldn't stand this 
preaching,and that he should runaway to sea, or hang 
himself.” 

At that mamma grew frightened, and begged him 
not to be desperate, “ for of course, my love, some otler 
boy led you into it. You never, never would have 
done so of your own accord.” 

And Master Harry, who had never thought of this 
excuse before, caught at it, and with an elbow at 
his eye, to hide, not tears, but the want of them, blub- 
bered: 

“Of course, ma. Tom Brown put me up to it. 
He's enough to ruin any ¥>y, ma !” i 

“TI know it,” said Mrs. Hillzrove; “and to think 
of the injustice they’ve dono my child. That Ton 
Brown has never heard a word about it, of course; 
and so noble of you not to expose him—just like your 
poor father.” ; 

And Harry was petted, and coaxed, and made much 
of as a martyr to his own noble spirit, and a victim o! 
tyranny. 

At his other schools, Harry (more prudent than 
of yore) avoided detection. But, at home, Dinali» 
old annoyance of snooping had changed to the halt 
of pocketing small change, odd dollars, money aT 
shape, from pennies up, when his bountiful supp'y 
pocket-money ran short. It was Harry's whitn i 
be king amongst the boys, and small change in plenty 
ensures that object. Harry could always hire boat, 
treat a dozen “ fellows ” to tarts or cream, bribe every 
body bribeable to seeresy, and malze school a glories 
place ; and with the ‘applause of his million, it matters 
little to the lad that: his mother wept, thet or 

pinched herself, and wore the same bonnet aud shaw! 
for years. 





Poor Mrs. Hillgrove began to know this, aml! 
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cheeks grew thin, and her hair grey wonderfully 
fist. ‘The boy was taller than she was by this time, 
and yet the baby-vices were only strengthened. 

Sjie had one hope, however, and that was that 
eolege life would save him. She had some dreams of 
hard, serious study, of days passed with good and 
jearned men, in worthy occupation. Nothing knew 
<he of college pranks and dissipation, and so, putting 
forta every effort, she sent her boy to college. 

Ina year be was expelled; but not before he had 

earned one thing, and that was how to drink. He 
ime home an accomplished tippler. 
So, after this, poor Mrs, Hillgrove passed wretched 
evenings, waiting for her son’s returning steps; and 
nore wretched nights, after she had led him to his 
amber, and watched that he did not set the curtains 
on fire. 

And glad was she when one day, Master. Harry, of 
his own accord, deelared his intention of tarning over 
anew leaf, and being steady. He Tiad a chance of 
going into business, and meant to make his for- 


¢ 


tune. 

“ And we'll liye in style, mother,” said Harry ; “and; 
you shall have dresses and caps, like, Squire 
Yordon'’s wife, . Thesmercantile life for me.--.I'll be 
a merchant pringe before I die!” and the. youth and 
his mother laughed together, for she felt young again 
in her new-found hope. - 

It really seemed, for a good while, as though Harry~ 
had “turned. over a new-leaf.” : 

When hetame from the city on Saturday night he 
was always sober, and.he certainly made money—a 
sarprising quantity for a clerk, had lis'mother* but 
known it. : 

Other people said soother people hinted strange 
things; eyes were watching him, feet.tracking him, 
lips whispering : 

“He was never honest when a boy.” 

At last the crisis came. Orie night the mother waited 
‘or her boy in vain. Many fears: possessed her. The» 
createst that he might have been led to drink again. 


So tearful and anxious. she sat, watching the dark. 


garden until the Sabbathedawn ha@ nearly come? 





despoiled of, and hid herself in a far-off village, where, 
in her old age, she toiled for her daily bread for the 
first time in her life. 

What money she had left—and very, very little 
it was—she kept lest Harry should come to her and 
need it. 

But he nevercame. She sought for him, and prayed 
for his return year in and year out. Of her little earn- 
ing she hoarded pence and shillings for him, and lived 
on the sparest food. And never did nun do penance for 
a fault within the convent cells more rigidly that she 
for that one fault—the spoiling of her child. 

So the years rolled on. 

In the little village where she lived no one knew 
her, and being known to have a little money, and live 
so sparely, she came to be called a miser. 

Wondrous stories were told of bags of gold hidden 
in her little hut,and many a joke and jeer were 
plunged at.her, and many a time the school-children 
hooted “miser” and “witch” after her along the 
streets. For she who had been so pretty once was 
haggard and wrinkled now, and wore gowns and bon- 
nets out of fashion, and had learned a habit of talking 
to herself, which made her seem uncanny. 

Sometimes, at eighty, when her faculties: 
fail her, and the present 
would hear her, sitting .by the wayside with her 
knitting, muttering: 

“ it’s his mother’s fault, sir; she spoiled him. 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’ is from Scrip- 
ture. Not Harry, sir, but his mother is to blame.” 

And then boys would laugh more, and their elders 
shake their heads and wonder ifthe poor old soul 
had not had trouble. 

At last the story of hidden money brought the old 
woman’s hut under the eyes of evil men, and one 
night she.awakened to hear a noise at her doer. 

At first: she thought it was a dog stratching. Then 
that —— agency produced the soundas; 
At last shebecame convineed that some one was saw- 
ing away the lock. 

An awful terror came over her. 
to move. 


She lost all power 


Then, in the grey cold light, something cro } A Lying still and watching the door, she saw it open 


wd shivering, and pallid crept in at the gate ; and’s 
suew, ere he opened the door, that something’ horrible 
had happened, Hecame in, and crouched down by the 
fire in the dining-room, with his eyes starting from 
their sockets, and his hands trembling, 

“Get me something to eat, mother,”he said; “and 
give me what money you can spare, and my linen. I 
wust be off before daylight. I’m not safe, perhaps, 
even now.” ? 

“Safe from what, my son ?” sobbed the mother. 

But Harry only answered: 

“You'll know soon enough. I'm in trouble, Get 
ue off; it’s all you can do.’ 

“Have you killed anyone?” moaned the mother; 
and Harry answered : 

“T wish I had!” 

Cold and faint she packed up the little portmanteau, 
and unlocked the drawer of the cabinet re she kept 
such money as she drew monthly from the bank, and 
sat watching her boy eat ravenously the food she set 
Lefore him. 

Not a question did sheask, but I think she guessed 
the truth; for when she caught him in her arms at 
parting she sobbed : 

é A my child! my child! is is your mother's 
aut. 
; A nd he said not a word, but slunk away like any 
shier, 

When the long Sabbath had passed, and Monday 
cane, there came with it two red-faced men, who 
—— for Harry, and who told his mother the 
Wulb, 

Ue had robbed his employer, steadily and. artfully ; 
taking small sumsat first, and latger ones as he grew 
bolder, until the usb he made of his money brought 
selection upon him. 

Uh, the tale she heard of gambling dens, and evil 
associates, and wine-bibbing. At last she folded her 
hands, as in prayer; and besought them not to tell 
‘er more, for the love of heaven! 

; Shé told them—for she could not lie—that he had 
Secu home. More she could not tell them. They 
left her on his scent, and three hours..after the 
Wretqhed mother was on her way, to the city. 
_ There, seeking out the employer whom her son had 
vbbed, she fell at his feet, and asked him to name the 
sui he had lost, to let her pay it if she could do so, 
aul to keep the deed a secret. . 
I he merchant pondered. 
rf, he boy should be made an example,of,” he said. 
‘en casting a glance at the grey head’and wrinkled 


‘ce, his heart smote him, for they recalled those of his | 
oWn mother, 


: ri It is for your sake,” he said. 

ye ur heart were broken already.” 

Pry Hillgrove went Lome, sold her. little house 
“" Pald over to the merchant the sum he had been 


i 


“ You look as though 


soon, and a ura crept-in—a man with crape over hi¢ 
face and a pistol in his hand. He went to all the drawers 
and cupboards. He searched the chimney, and at 
last he came to the bed, and looked down at her white 
face and, staring eyes. 

“Don’t make a noiso. if) you want to live, old 
woman,” he said; “but fork over your money. We 
know it’s hid here, Where is it?” 

In reply she took from under her pillow a little 
ragged purse.. The rebber flung it at her. 

‘* That won't serve you,” he said, with an oath; 
“we want your hidden treasure—your bags. of gold 
and silver. Where are they ?” 

“T have none,” she said. “ How should I come by 
them ?” 

The robber, enraged, clutched her throat, and put 
his pistol to her temples. 

“T give you until I count ten to tell the truth, old 
woman,” he said. “ After that I’ll blow your brains 
out! Qne, two, three——” 

He counted on steadily, and the old woman listened. 
When he had come to five, she said once more : 

“T have no money in the house.” 

And he cried: 

“You lie! Come, you have five more chances!” 

Then giving, up all hope she folded her hands and 
prayed: 

“ Forgive him; perhaps bis mother spoiled him, as 
I did Harry.” 

She closed her eyes then, expecting to receive her 
death-blow, but suddenly the fierce grasp relaxed, and 
she heard @ groan, and opening her eyes, saw the 
man grovelling on the floor—grovelling and moaning, 
and tearing his black hair. 

The mask of crape was off, and she saw his face, 
and knew it. It was her son’s! 

‘* Harry!” she said, 

And theman answered: 

“ Mother, mother, is it you?” and shrunk away. 

But she crept towards him, she kuelt beside him, 
and rocked and sobbed as she might over a dying 
baby. 

“ He neyer knew it was I,” she moaned, ‘never !” 

And the man answered: : , 

“ Oh, mother, I thought you dead years ago !” 

Then ina little while she-grew still, and sat with 
her hands on his head, and those hands felt very cold, 
and her face was strangely rigid: They frightened 
her wretched son. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ speak to me!” 

And she answered: 

“ God bless you! I'm going first ;—it was all my 
fault!” and the next moment fell forward in his arms 
stone dead. 

The next morning the neighbours found her lying in 
her bed; her eyes closed and her arms folded on her 





bosom; and in the woods hard by, swinging from the 


merged into the past, oop 


branch of an oak, the body of a man of middle age, 
who had there hung himself. 

Some in the place identified him as a noted burglar, 
who had for years gone by the name of “ Black Hal ;” 
but in his pocket was found an old memorandum book, 
on the fly-leaf of which was written the name “ Harry 
Hillgrove.” M. K. D. 


BEES IN ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Tue winter and spring of 1864, like the preceding 
autumn, was adverse to the apiarians. Many of tho 
most experienced had begun to despair, not only from 
the reduction of the hives, but also from their feeble 
condition. 

This spring, as it usually the case after a crisis, 
great diversity of opinion and position prevailed among 
bee-keepers. Some had nearly all their hives to feed 
during winter, whilst with others they required 
nothing, being im a strong, thriving state, ready on 
the first fine day to visit the opening flower and add 
to their stores, which the winter had not exhausted. 

In April and May the weather on the whole was 
favourable for bees, and furnished an average number 
of fine days and grateful blossoms, affording consider- 
able scope for their industry. 

Nothing, however, appeared in their general proce- 
dure to attract particular attention till June, when the 
dewy nights and the warm bright days for which that 
month was remarkable, broug!it an abundant supply 
of food in the flowers of the white clover, which have 
been excessively rich thissummer. This caused great 
activity in their movements, and a restlessuess at night 
rarely ever witnessed. More than ordinary vigilance, 
therefore, on the part of the careful bee-keeper was 
necessary, and even the most skilled express their 
astonishment at the rapid progress made by them. 

For example, Mr. James Fletcher, Morebattle, has 


‘been @ bee-breeder in. Roxburghshire for nineteen 


years, and he-considers thie the most wonderful season 
during that period). His stock in.spring was reduced 
to three hives, and from these lie bas had ten swarms. 

Ae short history of one of the most prolific may be 

ing, and we give it from his notes. 

“First swarm thrown off June 12th; second and 
third swarms on the 24th and 25th respectively. The 
bees continued warning up to July 1st, when another 
and fourth swarm was thrown off and a queen turned 
out, intimating that they had finished breeding for the 
season. ‘The first of these swarms is now a heavy 
hive; it has been caked below, and a cap put on the 
top to get the honey pure. On July 3rd the cap was 
nearly full, and would weigh at least 14lb. of flower 
honey.” 

Another enthusiastic bee-kéeeper, Mr. James Plum- 
mer, Kelso, also informs us that his bees have been sin- 
gularly productive this season. The yield of one of 
his hives is as follows :— 

“June 38rd, it cast a swarm; on the 13th a second; 
on the 16th, when another swarm was expected, it ex- 
pelled three queens; but again on July Ist threw off 
another swarm, equally as strong asthe second.” 

As there were signs of another cast, Mr. Plummer, 
to avoid further increase, inserted pegs underneath the 
hive, and put on a glass cap, which is now filled with 
6lb. of flower honey, remarkably pure and beautifully 
sealed. There have been cases where hives have 
thrown off five swarms, but where this has occurred 
it has not been under good management, as it weakens 
the parent hive even in the best seasons and under 
the most favourable circumstances. 

From accounts we have received from different 
parts of the country, there is every prospect of an 
abundant supply of houvey. Should the autumn 
prove fine, so that those sent to the moors get the full 
benefit of the heather, honey, both for quality and 
quantity, will doubtless be such as has not been 
equalled for many years. 





Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African explorer, 
is: now aguest of Colonel Webb, High Sheriff of Not- 
tinghamshire, at Newstead Abbey. 

A REMARKARLE coincidence is connected with the 
late ceremony at ‘l'enby, which ought not to be passed 
over without notice. About 400 years ago the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII., sought shelter 
at Tenby, with his mother, after being besieged in 
Pembroke Castle, and was lodged by Mr. Thomas 
White, then Mayor of Tenby, anda wealthy wine- 
merchant, whose monument still forms an interesting 
object in the parish church. Mr. White provided a 
vessel for the Royal fugitive, which conveyed him safe 
to Brittany, a service for which he was afterwards 
rewarded witha grant for life of the king’s lands 
around the town. It is a curious fact that on the 
present occasion a lineal descendant of this John 
White—Mr. George White, also a wine-merchant—is 
now Mayor of Tenby, and thus he becomes associated 
with another event connecting Tenby with the 
national hist-ry. 
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[THE DUCAL PALACK, CHURCH OF ST MOKITZ, AND TOWN.] 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO GERMANY. 





Tne proverbial  Queen’s weather” attended Her 
Majesty on her departure from her dominions upon 
her Continental pilgrimage; for so in reality may be 
designated the present visit of Her Majesty to Germany. 
The passage of the Royal squadron to Antwerp was ex- 
tremely favourable, and on its arrival there, the Duke 
and Duchess of Brabant came on board to receive the 
royal traveller, and conduct the illustrious visitors to 
the king’s palace at Laéken. Her Majesty's stay 
there, however, was very brief; the journey to Coburg 
being resumed the same evening. 

Our illustration affords a view of the Ducal Palace in 
the capital of the principality. The palace is a very 
noble structure, and has a library of 30,000 volumes, 
and a collection of natural history, minerals, coins, and 
prints, The palace, of which the German designation 
is Ehrenburg, or burg of honour, a name which was 
conferred on it by the Emperor Charles V., occupies 
three sides of a square, and is of simple and chaste 
Gothic architecture, At the back, and connected with 
it, is a quadrangle of old buildings, part of a former 
palace. ‘The interior of the structure is not charac- 
terised by much splendour, being more designed for 
comfort than display. The grand saloon, however, 
is a very noble apartment; it has a deeply moulded 
ceiling, supported by gigantic caryatides, tlle spaces 
between these figures being filled with mirrors and 
gorgeous hangings. At each end a row of columns 
partly separates it from two smaller saloons or retiring 
rooms. 

The apartments previously occupied by Her Majesty 
and the Royal children are precisely in the same state 
as they were on the Queen’s last visit ; and in the 
rooms of his late Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
nothing whatever has been touched—affording a sad 
and unchanged memento mori of the lamented Prince 
Consort. The reigning Duke of Coburg’s apartments 
are in the opposite wing of the palace; one small room 
of the suite being entirely decorated with photographic 
portraits of the English princesses and princes; but 
indeed there is scarcely an apartment in the palace 
which is without a bust or portrait of Her Majesty, 
her late Consort, or some member of the Royal Family, 

In front of the palace is a circular parterre, with 
numerous orange trees; and having in the centre a 
fine bronze statue of the late Duke of Coburg, as 
shown in our illustration. 

There are in the town government buildings, in the 
Italian style of architecture, the town hall, fivechurclies, 
of which Saint Maurice's (or Moritz) Church, shown in 








our engraviog,contains the ducal vault and some good 
monuments; the arsenal, orphan asylum, three hos- 
pitals, &c. The gymnasium, founded in 1605, by Duke 
John Casimir, heuce called Casimirianum, has all the 
rights and privileges of a university. There ‘are in 
Coburg, besides, two public libraries, a collection of 
natural history, an observatory, with a rormal school 
(pidagogium) attached to it ; various schools, a society 
of the arts and sciences, two infirmaries, a savings’ 
bank, a ladies’ benevolent association, and other cha- 
ritaole institutions. 

The town of Coburg, the capital of the Duchy, is 
situated in a picturesque valley on the banks of the 
Itz, is surrounded by walls, and, with its long suburbs, 
is divided into nine quarters, which have two market- 
places, and is far from being a handsome town ; the 
houses are small, the streets rough, and in many 
places overgrown with grass. 

The inhabitants carry on manufactures of woollens, 
cottons, linen, furniture, buckles, dyeing, especially 
the real Turkey red; gold and silver articles, choco- 
late, sal-ammoniac, tools, &c. They have also a con- 
siderable trade in wool, cloth, cottons, horse-hair, 
flour, seeds, &c. There are several pleasure grounds 
round the town, as well as many delightful rides and 
walks—among other places, to the ducal country seat, 
Rosenau, which was an old baronial castle, and has 
been restored in the Gothic style. Near the town are 
marble-polishing mills, and iron and copper works. 
On a lofty hill in the vicinity, which commands a 
beautiful prospect, is the ancient. fortress of Coburg, 
surrounded with a strong wall and five bastions, It 
contains many interesting remains of antiquity, arms, 
armour, &c. It was for some time the residence of 
Lutber, where he delivered many of his discourses. 

The territory of Coburg, over which an'English 
prince will one day reign, is the most southern of the 
independent principalities of Saxony, is bounded by 
the territories of Schwarzburg, Meiningen, Hild- 
burghausen, and Bavaria ; including also the territories 
of Kinigsberg and Sonnenfeld. Its area is about 200 
square miles, about one-fourth more than the area of 
Rutlaudshbire. It is composed of the great valley of 
the Itz, which is. bordered on the north by ‘the 
Thuringian mountains, and is traversed by the 
rivers Itz, Rodach, Steinach, Nasslach, Lanter, and 
others. 7 

Sesides Coburg, properly so called, the principality 
now comprehends the whole of the duchy of Gotha, 
and the principality of Lichtenberg, which lies on the 
left bank of the Rhine: the whole constitutes the 
duchy of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha. ‘Coburg Proper’ be- 
longed formerly to. the couuts of Henneberg; it came 








by marriage to the house of Saxony, whence it passe} 
into the Ernestine line, and in 1735 to the branch d 
Saalfeld. The principality of Lichtenberg was addel 
to it in 1816, and the duchy of Gotha (with the ex- 
ception of some small districts) in 1826, in conse- 
quence of that house having become extiuct by tle 
death of Duke Frederic IV., when it was made over 
to the house of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, by virtue of 
family compact among the dacal Saxon branches, ia 
exchangé for the duchy of Saalfeld and several other 
districts. Thus arose the present duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, containing altogether about 1,00) 
square miles, nearly as large as Dorsetshire, ani 
having eleven towns, ten market-towns, 253 villages 
and hamlets. The legislative body consists of a single 
chamber, composed of six deputies from the nobility, 
and eleven from the magistracy, towns, and rural dis- 
tricts. 

The climate is mild, especially iu the fruitful valley 
of theItz. The agricultural products are timber aud 
fuel, grain, particularly peas, beans, hops, vegetables, 
&c. Iron, copper, cobalt, coals (but none of them in 
large quantities), limestone, sandstone, marble, ali- 
baster, gypsum, porcelain earth, &c., are found in the 
duchy. The inhabitants are chiefly occupied in the 
manufacture of linen, woollens, and cotton, wooden 
toys, and the rearing of cattle. ‘The principal articles 
of export are fatted cattle and grain; besides butier, 
leather, wood, wool, linen, and other manufactured 
goods. The duke takes the fifth rank among the Saxon 
dukes, and with them has the twelfth place at the Diet 
and a separate voice at the Plenum, or in the full as- 
semblies of the Diet. 





Fossr, ELerHants.—Dr, Adams continues bis ¢ 
plorations in search of remains of the Maltese foss 
elephant. Recently he was fortunate enough to 1 
cover some more relics of this curious animal in gever 
new localities. He has met with its teeth in™grest 
quantities in a cavern near Crendi. In another g¢) 
evidently at one time the bed of a torrent, he ls 
found the teeth and bones of thirty more individuals 
These skeletons of elephants are met with jammé 
between large blocks of stones, in a way that clearly 
shows that the carcasses must have been hurled ” 
their present situation by violent floods or fresve 
Dr. Adams has now almost completed the skeleton . 
this wonderful little representative of an a 
quadrapeds to which we had, until the fossil Ma " 
elephant appeared, applied the term gigant ri 
seems from Jr, Adams’s enquiries that the pigmy - 
elephant of Malta did not exceed the height of » p?*!- 
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SIR JOHN. 


By Mrs. Leon Lewis. 
——— 
CHAPTER XIx. 
. Oh, is there not 
A time, a righteous time, reserved in fate, 
When these oppressors of inankind shall feel 
The miseries they give ; and blindly fight 


For their own fetters, too ? Thomson. 


For some time poor Amber continued to call for 
help and beg to be released, but at length she realised 
the utter futility of such pleading, and sank into a 
chair, endeavouring to collect her thoughts and evolve 
a course of action. 

That she had been thus abducted by the orders of 
Blair Moreland seemed to her an idea almost too stu- 
pendous for belief—and yet it was impossible to doubt 
the fact, after the assertion the valet had made. 

She thought of her pupils, of Lady Moreland, of 
the stain that would rest upon her reputation because 
of her strange disappearance, and of her probable‘loss 
of situation in consequence, if she should ever regain 
her freedom, and her brain swelled almost to bursting, 
sud she could only moan in her anguish. 

After a while, however, she grew calmer, and en- 
deavoured to command her thoughts. 

The first question that occurred to her was how 
to discover a plan of escape, and while she was con- 
sidering this, she heard a key grate in the lock, the 
doer softly opened, and a lighted candle was thrust 
into the room. 

Before she could move or speak, the door was closed 
®gain and securely locked. 

Amber stepped forward, picked up the candle, and 
Pioceeded to examine her prison. 

‘ {t was a moderate-sized square room, furnished in 
ie style common to first-class mansions twenty years 
ago. The chairs and sofa were covered with crimson 
— that had lost its early vividness of colour; the 
vor was of polished oak, laid in a regular and pretty 
pu that looked like the finest Mosaic work; and 
a ° a “ a darkened by age, occupied the centre 

There were two windows, but they were carefully 
baaeryy by a strong net-work of wire, which Amber 
~ it impossible to detach. 

F ae her investigations, Amber noticed a door 
oe : side of the apartment. This door stood ajar, 
a a a pushed it open and passed through the 


She found herself in a bed-room, furnished much 
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[AMBER AND VER GAOLER.] 


like the little parlour adjoining, but containing in 
addition a low French bedstead, draped with white. 

‘There was a window to this apartment, but it was 
also guarded by net-work. 

‘There was another door at the side of this chamber, 
opposite to the parlour, but, on trying it, Amber found 
it securely locked, 

As the maiden’s anxious glances took in all these 
things, her heart sank in her bosom, and she mur- 
mured : 

“ No way of escape! Oh! whatshall I do? What 
shall I do?” 

She seated herself in a chair in the parlour, with 
that despairing question upon her lips, and sobbed 
aloud. The tears seemed to relieve both heart and 
brain, and she gave way to them uprestrainedly. 

All the miseries of her lot rushed over her soul in 
that moment, convulsing it to its centre. 

Her unrequited love for Sir Ralph—the supposed 
fact of his speedily approaching marriage with Blanche 
—herjonely position inthe world, and her dark future— 
—all these things added ten-fold to her anguish at her 
present terrible danger. 

She was suddenly aroused from her weeping by the 
sound of uneven footsteps ascending the stairs, and 
the next moment Mrs. Glosson entered the room. 

“ Tears, eh ?” she said, setting down_a little tray of 
food upon the table.“ There’s no use in crying, miss. 
You'll only make yourself sick, without doing yourself 
a particle of good. I have brought you up some 
supper, according to Tamley’s orders before he left. 
He thought you might be hungry after your long 
ride!” 


Amber made no reply. 

“He said, too,” continued the woman, “ that you 
had hardly got over the effects of the chloroform he 
was obliged to give you, so here is some strong coffee 
that will soon restore you., Here's a bottle of nice 
wine, too, if you like wine !” 

“ T don’t want anything to eat,” said Amber, repres- 
sing her tears and redovering her calmness, although 
her lips quivered with emotion. “ I cannot eat!” 

“What! not the oranges, nor the toast, nor the 
wine? Lassure you, miss, the wine is of the very 
best. Tamley only brought one bottle, and he called 
it ‘ green seal.’”’ 

As she spoke, Mrs. Glosson gazed wistfully at the 
wine she extolled. K 

It was evident that she hada weakness for such 
things. 

“ T cannot eat !” again said Amber. 

“ Very well,” responded the woman. 
argue with you, if you don’t want to eat. 


“TI won't 
I'll just 


leave the things, so that if you feel hungry during the 
night you can help yourself.” 

She retreated to the coor and seated herself beside 
it, continuing : 

“ It’s rather lonely downstairs, miss, an’ if you've 
no objection 1’ll sit with you awhile. There’s no use 
in burning two candles just yet. I s’pose you are 
not afraid of seeing the ghost, miss?” 

“ What ghost ?” 

“ They say the Italian lady, Mrs. Claenville, walks 
here. This is the very room she was murdered in by 
her husband. You can see some blood-stains on tlre 
floor, for they ain't ever been washed out. Blood 
never will wash out of wood, they say !” 

Involuntarily, Amber glanced at the few discoloured 
spots on the polished floor, which her garrulous gaoler 
pointed out as blood-stains. 

“This was her favourite room,” continued Mrs. 
Glosson, “ and it was pretty enough before the trees 
grew up so thick around the windows. Her son, Mr. 
Claenville, likes it the best of any in the mausion. 
Tle occupied it when he was here two yearsago. I 
shouldn’t have thought he would, and his mother mur- 
dered here too! But he ain’t English, if his father 
was! He takes after his mother’s family, I suppose. 
He appeared to fairly hate England and the English. 
I didn’t like hislooks, I’msure. "TI wasn't honest, like 
the English!” 

Amber continuing silent, Mrs. Glosson, after a short 
pause, remarked, in a confidential manner : 

‘*So, miss, you have the good fortune to have been 
fallen in love with byalive lord? He must have 
plenty of money, and I consider you are a fortunate 
youxg woman.” 

Amber was disgusted with her tormentor, but she 
managed to conceal her dislike as she said: 

“I was brought here against my will, as you know. 
I was drugged so that I could noteven resist. I have 
not fairly recovered from the weakness consequent 
upon the drug. ‘Tell mo whose louse this is, and what 
it is?” 

“1's the Haunted House, miss, and I'm its house- 
keeper. The masteris in Italy. I’ve taken you in as 
a boarder, aud Tamley says I'm to be paid liberal for 
keepin’ you !” 

“Mr. Moreland is going to pay you well, is he?” 
asked Amber, after a brief pause. ‘Suppose I should 
pay you better to let me go?” 

The woman looked interested. 

Auber marked the glitter of her cold, glassy eyes, 
and drew her watch from its pocket, displaying its 
enamelled case thickly set with diamonds, and said : 





“This was the gift of a dear friend who is dead 
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but I will give it to you, chain and all, if you will set 
me free immediately. See! It is worth a hundred 
pounds!” 

The old woman eyed the gl'ttering ornament with 
longing eyes, but shook her head as she replied: 

“Them dimuns are most likely paste. Governesses 

t your age ain’t apt to carry a hundred pounds on 
them in that shape, much less to give it away to get 
iway from a real lord! No, miss, I can’t be deceived. 
i'm getting well paid as I am. I know all about cheap 
jewellery, which my late brother used to wear a plenty, 
ind look like a lord with it too.” 

‘But these diamonds are real, I assure you,” de- 
slaved Amber. “ Look at them for yourself!” 

“If they are real, keep them!” returned Mrs. 
Glosson, in a tone meant to be sarcastic. ‘ Real 

limuns are not as plentiful as I could wish, and it’s 
well to keep a store of them by you!” 

Amber replaced her watch in her pocket with a 
hopeless feeling, and said, despairingly : 

“If you will not free me for money, do so for the 
sake of humanity. You are a woman,asIam. For, 
the sake then of our common womanhood, release meji 
I implore you !” ney 

The woman smiled. ‘ 

“T besegeh you by the memory of your own guia 
hood!” cried Amber, with despairing earnestness. 
‘Il ama poor “ with only my good name. I work 


for my li t shouldyI remain here even this one 
night I should lose my Situation. I should not be be+ 
lieved when I should n the truth. Young ladies 


are not cartied) off s6/often as to make my employers 
believe me! Even this night’s captivity ree will 
blast réputation for life—prevent my obtaining 
onplopiaas aa cause -me bo be regarded with 
suspicion always Then have pity upon me! Let 
me go!” 

der wild pd brought no look. of pity to the 
coarse face of lier gaoler. ; 

“T can’t doit!” declared the woman, * It’s impos- 
sible. But there won't be any need for you to go back 
to your situation, misa.for the: yetng lord, as is to 
be, will take care of YOu" asif you Were a queen. He 
svants to marry you, and take you to a fire house, 
where you can order your servants, and keep a 
‘arriage, and have company, and dress elegant! 
l'amley says my lord is that captivated he would 
srudge at nothing to please you, and you ought to be 
vejoicing instead of acting like a mad woman, It 
isn't every poor governess can marry a lord!” 

Amber again attempted to move the heart or the 
cupidity of her gaoler, even offering to allow her to 
show the watch to a jeweller, but the woman persisted 
in believing her diamonds paste, and peremptorily 
refused to touch them. 

“No, you can’t get away from here!” she declared. 
“ Bribing will do no good. I shall just mention your 
offer to my lord, though, and he'll pay me extra 
for resistin’ the temptation,” and she smiled, ‘No, I 
shall be firm, miss. You'll thank’and reward me for 
it when you become ‘ my lady!” 

Amber shrank from the repulsive face of Mrs. 
Glosson, and her look of despair deepened. 

It was terrible to be in the power of such a woman. 

“T'll leave you now,” said Mrs. Glosson, after a 
period of watching her lovely captive. “ You must 
be tired and want sleep. I think I'll go to bed, too. 
You'd better make up your mind te your fate, miss!” 

She left the room, locked the door, and Amber heard 
her descend the staircase, muttering as she went. 

The night that followed was to Amber the longesi 
she had ever known. She walked the floor with 
hurried footsteps until her limbs ached with weariness. 

The candle burned down, its light going out in a 
sudden flare and sputter, and the morning light came 
in threugh the grated windows. 

The young girl at length knelt by one of the win- 
dows, her face pressed against the strong net-work, 
her lovely features looking in the dim light. as 
though carved from marble, and as the dimness of the 
scene grew more monotonous and dreary, her eyelids 
drooped and she slept. 





CHAPTER XX. 
Ah, that deceit should steal such gentle shapes. 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice! 
Shakespeare. 
BLANCHE LONGLEY was seated in a handsome boudoir 
it Sir Ralph Courtney’s town-house. A scheming 
expression was in her blue eyes and a calculating look 
on her fair face. She was thinking of ber kind host 
and how to draw him on to the desired point of a pro- 
posal—a task, which, notwithstanding all her hope- 
fulness and prospect of success, required to be con- 
ducted with the greatest delicacy and’ caution. 
Her apartment was adorned with luxurious beauty, 
which well became her fair face and blonde hair, and 
every apurtenance, however insignificant, showed 


as she nestled on a silken couch in her favourite posi- 
tion, they seemed rightfully to belong to her—she 
looked so lovely, so gentle, so like a fairy princess, 

As she sat there wrapt in meditation, a faint tap was 
heard upon the door, which opened, giving admittance 
to Jasper Longley. 

“Well, how are you?” was his greeting, as he 
advanced towards her. “ You look comfortable, I must 
say !” 

Blanche started with surprise at his appearance, but 
made no effort to arise and greet him. 

“Oh, it’s you Jasper ?” she said, languidly. “Take 
a seat. How are you getting along ?” 

“ As usual,” he replied, dropping into an easy chair 








near her. ‘“ Whata pretty little den!” 

He glanced*@rénad the apartment admiringly, no- 
tingthe pretty hh paper on the wall, the thiek 
in covering the floor, the silken couches 
and*c dsome pictures, the Sévres va 
the cut ttles, and finally his gaze ret j 

pretty” of, hip sister. 
Yes, the ‘is lovely |” she declared; with rather 
more’ vivacit usual. “Would you believe it— 
Sir Ralph fitted’ up expressly for me: . He.said 


| he thought #te blue forget-me-nots on the wall-paper 
and carpet atthe blue silk furniture would be becom* 
ing to my,complexion !” 

Jasper arched hig eye-brows. 

* Indeed !” he ej depositing his feet re a 
cushion. “ Well, you -made progress! hy, I 
pthought he was to be: away from Courtney Hall the 
‘whole year—and yet youseem tohave made a splendid 


impression*upow h 

ee reyliéd Blanthe, “and I Ied the 
dol Gort’ of Tite with Mrs: George, the pro. 
bo , but day became home 1 


re hiny % wolter me intorsociety.” 

, “Su ie SOAR ey” ahd Jasper. “He*called upon 
me this mornibgrand said you werevhere. He did now 
know you had dropped’ me a note yesterday, but was 
polite enough to iuvite me'to spendithe season with 
you here, and pressed: ipon me # handsome’ 
which I was" ced: t&aceept. From thest-indica= 
tions, I concluded your ‘Wore working nicely, 
and so came up to talk over the matter with you.” 

“Tam glad you did,” said Blanche, adjustiug the 
lace frill at her wrists. “ Did-he say anything parti- 
cular about me ?” 

“Nothing, except that you wanted to see more of 
the world, and all that. Has hé proposed?” 

“No,” replied Blanche, “ but then he is pretty near 
that point. He thinks I ani the most artless and inno- 
cent girl he ever saw, yet with a depth of character 
and soul——” 

Jasper interrupted her by a laugh. 

“You play your cards well,” he said. “TI should 
like to witness one of your interviews with the baronet. 
You are an uncommon woman, Blanche, and it will 
be your own fault if you are not Lady Courtney before 
the season is over !” 

“T shall be!” declared his. sister, a look of deep 
resolve mantling her face. ‘“ There's no possibility of 
failure!” 

Jarper leaned back still further in his chair and 
surveyed his sister critically. 

“ By the way, Blanche,” he said, after a pause, “ that 
golden hair of yours and your blue eyes are wonder- 
fully taking to many men. You will be a star in the 
fashionable world. Have you thought that, with your 
face as dowry, you may look higher than a simple 
baronet ?” ; 

“Of course, I've considered all these things,” re- 
turned Blanche. “I am not likely to under-estimate 
myself, my,dear brother. I’ve looked over the peerage 
books, and came to the conclusion that I cannot do 
better than marry Sir Ralph. His magnificent and 
unencumbered fortune, his grand, courtly air, his 
handsome face and stylish appearance, quite counter- 
balance even a grander title. Besides,” she added, 
“T love him.” 

“Love him!” repeated her, brother. “Is it pos- 
sible? Why, Blanche, I thought you had no more 
heart than a fish!” 

“That shows how fallible you are in your opinions,” 
returned Blanche, quietly. “ But I don’t allow my 
heart to interfere with my planus. It is of course sub- 
servient to my head.” 

“T believe you there,” said Jasper. “ But it don’t 
seem possibld that you, with your innocent looks, 
should have had the past you have! Have you never 
repented or felt sorry for sending Amber away from 
Courtney Hall ?” 

Blanche shook her Tliead. 

“Why should [?” she asked. 
by it?” 


“ Have I not gained 
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your brother,” he said, speaking out his 4 
“Still,” he added, smiling, “ you may be as }, 
as you look. But to consider our plans, Blane| 
do you propose to do next ?” 

“Give a grand party,” was the reply, “ang 
society under the auspices of Sir Ralph and the yd 
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ronage of Mrs. I shall dress lik hag 
and attract attention,” wo an bei, 

“ And then ?” 

Blauche’s eyes ‘as she said : 

“ And then Sir will’ fear that I shall marry 


some one'else, and wil pose without delay 

it all, as plainly as though it had already Ieppee 
He is.not-quite satisfied with me—but hy begins re 
think that his ideal is too unreal. I know I sili. 
him. He will never find a lovelier woman thay I ry 
if : do — a 

asper stsiled strangely. 

“So: Lshould have said a year ago!” he said, cars. 
essly;. “But I had not then seen the vision of beauty 
that dawned upon me last evening —or rather yest. 
day afternoon. : / 

“ What do you mean, Jasper ?” demanded Blanc\y: 
sharply, her vanity piqued by his remark. “ You hay, 
seen @ prettier woman than I? How did she look? 
Some fat Dutch beauty; I'll warrant, or else one of 
those swarthy brunettes——-” ‘ 

“ Not so,” said Jasper, with a tantalizing smile 
“The lady I'saw was: scarcely seventeen, in the firs; 
flush of womanhood, witha slender, graceful figure, 
with fairy-like movements, and a face that would driys 
a saint distracted!” 

“Yow are enthusiastic,” remarked Blanche, coldly, 
“You give a very, indefinite idea of her looks. Was 
she fair or ® Déeseribe her.” 

exclaimed Jasper: “No description 
could justice. The faintest fftish of pink stained 
hier’ clear and délitate cheeks, her perfect |ijs 
| were as ag and her eyes were 
; pansies, bat lustrous as stars, while lier 
hait had # golden glimmer about it, as if it had been 
h gold-dust.. Her beauty was bewilder- 

, intoxicating!” 
 drew'a long breath, and seemed to recall the facs 

he had described. 

“Tt is evident that this dainty beauty has one 
admirer,” sneered Blanche. “Where did you se 
her ?” 

“TI met her by appointment !” 

“Yon met her by appointment ?” cried Blanche, in 
astonishment. “Whoisshe? What is her name?” 

4 She is a governess,.and her name is Amber Court- 
ney!” 

lanche started as though she had been stung. 

“ Tmpossible !” she ejaculated. ‘ Don’t I remember 
how plain she was? I see—you are joking!” 

“Par from. it,” declared Jasper. “If I always 
speak as truthfully as I do now, I shall be a model of 
goodness !” 

Blanche saw that her brother was in earnest, aud 
she became suddenly serious and startled. 

“Tt seems strange to you, I don’t doubt,” said 
Jasper, after a pause, “but I expected it. I foresaw 
it. I have watched her developing into the splendid 
being she now is. Nevertheless, I too have been 
astonished at the rapid change in her appearance.” 

“You met her by appointment ?” said Blanche, her 
incredulity disappearing as’ she marked her brother's 
earnestness, 

“T did. I received your note in the morning, stal- 
ing that you were come to town, and implying that 
Sir Ralph had been induced to see your worth, and 9 
on, and I immediately wrote to Amber, requesting 
her to grant me an interview on particular busiuess. 
She did so, and we met.” 

“ And your business ?” said Blanche, anxiously. 

“ Was to inform her that Sir Ralph had proposed to 

ou, and that your matriage was soon to be celebrated. 
Bie bore the’ tidings as I expected—nearly fain‘ed, 
but recovered herself, and then bore it in that silent, 
awful way that is worse than any tears or groals. 

“Then she loves him yet?” inquired Blanche, her 
face darkening. . 

“Loves him ?” repeated Jasper, with a frown. “She 
adores him. You ought to see tle colour come and go 
in her cheeks at the mention of his name! Her 


to speak truth, your intellect can’t compare will 
hers!” 


“ Nonsense !” said Blanche. “ What cultivation bas 
she had? She was only a child when she left Court- 
ney Hall.” . 

4“ Nevertheless,she is cultivated and refined. I dare 
say she has had all the benefit of being taught by the 
masters who attend her pupils, for she once told me 





As she said so, her blue eyes glittered, and ‘her! 
beauty seemed to be concealed by a mask of dangerous 
resolution. 

Her brother regarded her with mingled pride and 
fascination. 





wealth and taste. Blanche revelled in these things, and 


“should not like to offend you, although I am 





that she was required to remain with them inal their 
lessons !” 4 
“Tt is strange,” remarked Blanche, pettishly, “ 
you could not get her to marry you—why don't J° 
urge her ?” ; 
“T have done better than that,” observed Jasp 


“that 


head is subservient to her heart, I believe ; althougl, 
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pleased tone. ‘* I have been patient and tender, 
in| pelieve she will consent. In fact, if ever any 
oe said yes, Amber's did last evening. So, you 
ja soon have to congratulate me on my wed- 
nay 2 
oNianche’s good-humour seemed to return on hearing 
is statement. % 
a glad of it,” she declared. “Still, you must 
not be so certain. If she’s so beautiful, she may aim 
to win a title, notwithstanding the mystery about her 


birth.” 
yi smiled. Y —— 

“T imagine.” he said, “that if Sir Ralph were to 
behold her, iis scruples about obeying his father’s 
wish would vanish, and his ideal would be re- 
a she loves him?” cried Blanche, springing 
her couch aud bending close to her brother. 


“4 Tell me where 


“Ob, Jasper, they must not meet! 
she lives!” X : 

The dangerous expression in her eyes decided 
Jasper to do nothing of the kind, and he informed her 
to that effect, adding : 

“Jcan take care of myself and Amber too. You 
have only to look out for Sir Ralph!” 

“But they might meet in the street, at chureh——” 

“There's no danger,” broke in Jasper. ‘ The girl 
hastrue delicacy and would avoid him. Besides, I 
defy Sir Ralph or any one else to recognize in the 
brilliant girl of to-day the homely, unformed child of 
ayearago! Do your best to hasten a marriage with 
the baronet, and 1’ll soon present you with a sister-in- 
law!” 

Blanche returned'to her couch, but with a dis- 
sitisfied expression on her countenance. 

She had prided herself upon her unusual beauty, 
upon her glittering hair, her soft blue eyes, her un- 
sunued complexion, and now to be told that her face 
was plain compared to the face of a being whom she 
had injured, filled her heart with bitter and angry 
feelings. 

She began to feel insecure—unsafe. She had be- 
gun to attract Sir Ralph by her beauty, and was not 
alraid to compare herself with any of the belles of 
the season, but now she experienced a strange fear as 
she thought of the obscure Amber and pictured her as 
Jasper had described her. 

Her brother watched the changing expressions. of 
her countenance for several minutes, congratulating 
himself that he had kept Amber's whereabouts from 
ler, and then he proceeded to give her an idea of 
their interview, and soon succeeded iu restoring her to 
calmness, 

“It is for my interest for you to marry Sir Ralph,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “It is quite possible that 
Amber may hold out until your marriage is cele- 
brated. Use all your arts then, Blanche, and hurry 
on the affair !” 

Blanche nodded in silence. 

A pause succeeded, during which Jasper drummed 
lightly upon the arm of his chair and hummed a 
popular tune in the most care-free way, while his 
sister knitted her brows in thought. 

At length she broke the silence, saying : 

“I should think you might explain to me this mys- 
tery about Amber's parentage. ‘Tell me. who she is, 
Jasper—that’s a good brother !” 

Her caressing tone had no effect upon her relative. 
Artificial as he was, he liked genuineness, and 
he well knew that Blanche’s affection for him was 
uostly assumed, so his manner was cool, as lie an- 
swered : 

“T'll tell you allthat after I’m married. Has Sir 
Ralph promised you a party ?” 

“No, but I'm sure I have but toask for it. Do 
yousuppose he opened his town-house to keep me in 
seclusion ?” 

She consulted ler watch, and added : 

_ “Lasked him for an interview at thrée o'clock, and 
its five minutes past. He's probably awaiting 
mein the study, so’ I must bid you adieu. I'l 
send you a line this. evening “to: let you know 
— and, of course, you'll come to amy 

She arose, adjusted her costume before the mirror, 
at gave an admiring glance at her reflection. 

You haven't asked me if I’m coming here to 


Sibley 
top,” ssid Jasper, arising; “but if you had I should 


lave said I don't know. J like the independence of 
chambers, but,of course, I shall call often upon you, 
and attend your parties and balls. Manage your in- 
oe with Sir Ralph with your usual prudence, 
pre if possible bring him to your feet. Au re- 

He lifted his -hat jauntily, stood beside his sister a 
rg beforé the mirror, and then tuok his depar- 

Blanche polished her curls with her brush, 

ii I gave a 
Halcate scent to her cambrie handkerchief, assured 
Pw that her lavender robe was faultless, and then 

rept downstairs tothe baronct's study. 








CHAPTER XXL 
Hail, social life! into thy pleasing bounds 
Again I come to pay the common stock 
My share of service, and, in glad return, 
To taste thy comforts, thy pretended joys. 
Thonison’s. Agamemnon. 

Sir Ratpu was in his study, punctual to his ap- 
pointment, when Blanche entered, and he handed. her 
a chair, saying, with a smile: 

“T imagine that my fair cousin has a favour to ask 
of me. Ji so, she has only io speak that it may be 
granted!” 

“ How could you guess that I wanted something, 
Sir Ralph ?” returned Blanche, sinking inio the seat, 
with a pretty air of mock-confusion. ‘I shall be 
afraid to think, since you can read my heart so well.” 

The baronet replied only by a smile, and resumed 
his seat. 

“Well,” he said, after a pause, “ what is it that 
you want, fair cousin ?” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Blanche, “my courage is all 
gone, I’m almost sorry 1 ventured in here.” 

Sir Ralph believed her embarrassment to be genuine, 
and thought how lovely she looked, while he exerted 
his tact to elicit from her the object of ler visit. He 
was soon made aware, by the prettiest acting in the 
world, that Blanche bad a desire common to inno- 
cent and inexperienced maidens—namely, to-have a 
coming-out party. 

“It must look foolish to you,” she said, hanging 
her head, “ but I’ve seen so little English society, 
Sir Ralph, and I’ve read so much about it!” 

“Tam glad you have been frank enough to ex- 
press your wish,” said the baronet, in his grave way, 
“and I shall be only too happy to grant it. In fact, 
Blanche, I have already spoken to Mrs. George on the 
subject, and if you are suited, the party shall be given 
in a week or so. You can send out the invitations 
to-morrow.” 

Blanche’s eyes sparkled with genuine delight. 

“How good you are!” she cried, grasping his hand. 
“ How kind of you to think of my happiness. If I 
only knew how to repay all your. gooduess—— 

It trembled upon Sir Ralph's tongue to ask her to 
become his wife, especially as he marked her eyelids 
droop and face flush under his earnest gaze, but- he 
resisted the impulse, and said, instead: 

“ You overrate my attention, Blanche. I have done 
only a brother's duty !” 

“A brother's!” cried the girl, with consummate 
acting. “Oh, Sir Ralph! That is,” she added, ap- 
pearing to recover herself, “I didn’t mean—excuse 
me—oh, what am I saying ?” 

She covered her face with her jewelled hands, and 
as the baronet looked at them he was reminded of 
another pair of hands, daintier and whiter—those be- 
longing to Amber. The reminder was but momentary, 
and his generous soul was filled with pity for Blanche, 
who had apparently so artlessly revealed her love 
for him. ' 

Again the temptation beset him to offer her his 
hand, but the swift reflection that she had not yet 
gained his heart decided him, and with true delicacy 
he pretended to misunderstand her broken exclama- 
tions, and said: 

“ $0, you think I am presuming, to call myself 
your brother, Blanche. Then let it be cousin. But 
you mustn't be too grateful for a cousinly attention. 
I shall be pleased to see a little company myself, I 
have no wish to become an ascetic or recluse, but like 
to entertain my friends occasionally. By the way, I 
called wpon Jasper to-day !” 

Blanche was almost choking with chagrin at the 
failure of her bold experiment, and her face was pale 
with suppressed emotion, as she said: 

“So he gsaid. He has justjleft me!” 

Sir Ralph exerted himself to restore to his fair 
guest her equanimity, and soon gucceeded, but a sort 
of constraint crept over their conversation, and Blanche 
soon left him, proceeding to her own chamber. 

. “TI fear she loves.me!” said the baronet, pacing to 
and fro, in a perturbed state of feeling, when he found 
himself alone. “In fact, I'm sure of it. What else 
could mean her glances, her blushes, her exclama- 
tions? What am.I bound to doin the case, as a 
man of honour? Ido not love herasI wish to love 
the lady who may become my wile, but I esteem her 
highly,and with a brotherly affection. I wish she 
were married to some one who, would love and ap- 
preciate her as she deserves—the dear artless child!” 

He carefully reviewed his entire conduct. towards 
her, and even his rigid conscience acquitted him of 
blame in, the matter of gaining her affectious, yet still 
his thoughts lingered on the subject and he could not 
drive from his mind her prettily confused air, 

“T must be more. circumspect,” he resolyed, . “I 
will, watch her carefully, being guarded in my man- 
ner towards her, and if I find that her happiness is 
irretrievably dependent upon it 1 will offer her my 
hand. Perbaps,” he added, bitterly, “all; my dreams 
are futile. I may have pictured as my ideal wife a 


” 








woman who has no existence. And yet at times tho 
vision haunts me of a being, all noble, all pure and 
all good, who would love me with a strong, all-endur- 
ing affection, who would be my wise counsellor aud 
friend, and my loving wife—but it’s only a dream.” 

His eyes moistened, and his noble features worked 
with emotion, but he collected his thoughts, musing : 

“ One thing is clear—Blanche, good as she is, is 
not the realization of my ideal. I shall probably, how- 
ever, decide to marry her, if I am not flattering myself 
in thinking she loves me!” 

The days passed quickly, and Blanche, absorbed in 
neg 0 for the féfe, saw little of the baronet. 

When they met at the table, however, her manner 
was deprecatory and subdued, the surest way, as sle 
knew, to touch his generous heart. 

The evening assigned to the party came around, and 
the mansion was all ablaze with lights. Garlands 
adorned the walls in profusion, giving a gala air to the 
splendid apartments. Perfumes and music floated 
through the atmosphere, and every sense was charmed 
and delighted. 

The noble guests, in gorgeous costumes, began to 
arrive early, and the in-rolling tide did not cease till a 
late hour. 

Sir Ralph, Blanche, and Mrs. Georze—the latter, a 
matronly lady of excellent presence—did the honours, 
and Blanche quite excited the baronet’s wonder by 
her serene self-possession, as well as charmed him by 
her dress. 

She seemed to bloom out with a sudden splendour, 
and he could not choose but admire her. 

Her robe was of filmy lace, dead white in hue, over 
a white silk slip, with a heavy white sash at her waist. 
Her arms and neck were bare, but lost nothing by con- 
trast with her costume, aud were further set off by a 
necklace and bracelets of pearls. Her golden hair 
shone in glossy curls, and her only head-dress was a 
bunch of blue violets at one side. A similar bunch 
nestled in the lace of her corsage. 

But the baronet was not the only one to perceive 
her beauty or be charmed by it. Young men, with 
and without titles and fortunes, clustered around her 
like bees around a blossoming rose, and setting aside 
the fact that she was assistant-hostess, she was pro- 
nounced the belle of the evening. 

Sir Ralph contemplated the lively scene witha great 
deal of pleasure. Tere were many among his guests 
whom he had not scen for years—before his studies 
abroad—and there were others with whom his ac- 
quaintance was brief or trivial, but owing to his tact 
and excellent management all were social and happy. 

As he left a group of fricnds to move among the 
brilliant company, he was tapped on the arm by a 
jewelled fan, and turning he beheld Lady Moreland 
leaning upon the arm of her husband. 

‘he Morelands had returned to town two or three 
days previous. 

Her ladyship was attired in white moire and wore 
a head-dress of feathers that sparkled with diamonds. 
The same jewels were scattered over her neck, waist 
and arms so profusely that. she looked as though she 
had been plunged into.a bag of diamonds and they had 
adhered to her person. 

His lordship looked small and thin beside his re- 
splendent wife, but, nevertheless, seemed to have taken 
courage and appeared to be enjoying himself. 

It was evident that he was immensely proud of 
her ladyship, and he was continually on the wate! 
to intercept admiring glances that might be cast at 
her. 

“T hope that you are enjoying yourself, Lady More- 
land,” exclaimed Sir Ralph. ‘I haven’t seen Mr. 
Moreland here this evening. I trust he is well!” 

“ He is, thank you!” responded her ladyship, in her 
stately manner. ‘‘ He will be here later in the even- 
ing.. By the way, I have something to say to you, 
Sir Ralph, My love,” and she turned to her hus- 
band, “I will take a turn or two through the rooms 
with our host while you see some of your friends,” 

His lordship released her arm with an expression 
of mingled jealousy and displeasure, and looked afte: 
her portly form as she sailed off, leaning upon her 
handsome host. 

‘* What a lovely creature your ward, Miss Longley, 
is,” said her ladyship, with an expression which she 
meant tobe arch,, “ Rumour says she will be Lady 
Courtney, so I suppose you are pleased to see what 
a success her débit is. Everybody is talking about the 
new star that is rising upon our social circle!” 

Sir Ralph smiled, and contradicted the report of his 
engagement to Blanche. 

“Of course, you'll say so!” said her ladyship, tap- 
ping his arm again with herfan. ‘Men always do.” 

The last remark was accom; anied by a smile that 
was intended to render the words complimentary. 

“T have no present intention of marrying,” re- 
sponded the, baronet, quite gravely, as be skilfully 
convoyed his companion through a thicket of spread- 
ing robes. “But, to change the subject, I am quite 
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here this evening. I was quitein hopes that he would 
come!” 

“My brother is not at all well this evening,” re- 
turned her ladyship. “ ‘The marchioness remained at 
home on his account. Iam commissioned to tender 
you their regrets.” 

The baronet expressed his sorrow at the indis- 
position of the marquis, aud her ladyship continued: 

“T have a singular affair to relate to you, Sir Ralph. 
For a year or so I have had in my family as gover- 
ness to my daughters a young relative of yours, a 
Miss Courtney , 

Sir Ralph started. 

“ Amber in your family !” he exclaimed, in astonish- 
ment. “Is it possible ?” 

It was her ladyship’s turn to be surprised. 

“ Didn't you know it ?” she inquired. “I supposed, 
of course, yeu did. I thought it very singular that 
your late father should have made no provision for 
her after educating her and bringing her up in 
luxury !” 

Sir Ralph coloured, remembering his father’s wish 
for him to marry Amber and thus endow her with 
fortune, and he briefly replied that he should have 
settled a sister's portion upon her, had she not sud- 
denly disappeared. 

“ Indeed!” commented her ladyship. “She was 
very young, and I shouldn’t have employed her, only 
that I knew that she would be a safe associate and 
governess for my girls. A mother has to be so 
guarded, Sir Ralph. And really Miss Courtney was 
far beyond her years in knowledge and steadiness!” 

The baronet bowed. 

“But she had another qualification, very unsuitable 
for a governess,” said Lady Moreland. “She is, 
without exception, the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw !” 

Sir Ralph smiled. 

“You amuse me,” he said. ‘ My father shared the 
same illusion as your ladyship, and talked of the poor 
girl’s beauty.” 

“ But really she is,” persisted Lady Moreland, as 
they passed beyond the range of Jasper Longley’s 
vision, for Jasper had been anxiously watching them 
and wondering if her ladyship were communicating 
to the baronet that Amber was in her employ. ‘* She 
was very plain when she came, but she has developed 
into a beauty. Your lovely ward, Miss Longley, is 
quite plain in comparison wit! her. Then she was 
graceful and fascinating, so that when my poor boy 
came home from India he fell immediately in love 
with her!” 

“And so your ladyship is about to be presented 
with a daughter-in-law ?” said the baronet, with one 
of his rare smiles, while his countenance beamed with 
joy and relief at having the mystery of the girl's fate 
solved. “She shall have a marriage-dowry worthy 
of a Courtney, Lady Moreland !” 

“T don’t doubt it,” returned her ladyship, nerv- 
ously, although inwardly wondering what could have 
induced Amber to leave so kind a relative, “ but she 
refused Blair. Tle point at which I wish to arrive is this. 
Three or four days ago, while we were still at More- 
land Park, Miss Courtney went out and never re- 
turned. Our inquiries have availed nothing. No one 
knows anything about her!” 

Sir Ralph regarded her ladyship in bewildered sur- 


ise. 
“Disappeared!” he repeated. “That is singular. 
Has Mr. Moreland no clue to her fate ?” 


“None. He is quite overcome by it. I have 
thought she may have eloped with some one. What 
else can I think? But why elope? She may have 
committed suicide * 

Sir Ralph shuddered. 

“My father almost idolized the child,” he said, with 
a broken voice; “and remembering that fact, this 
news is a great grief te me. I shall put forth every 
exertion to find her. I thank your ladyship for the 
communication, but must express my regret that I was 
not informed earlier.” 

They conversed further on the subject, and her 
ladyship spoke in warm terms of the girl’s conduct 
= with her, and of her daughters’ attachment to 

er. 

And then, as Lord Moreland was observed following 
them with disconsolate glances, her ladyship rejoined 
her husband, and the baronet went about among his 
guests, but with a heavy heart. 

The supper was a success, and excited hearty co.n- 
mendation even among that fashionable throng, and 
after the return from the supper-rcom the enjoyment 
seemed to wax higher. 

It was then that Sir Ralph approached Blanche, 
offering her his arm, and said; 

“My dear cousin, J have news of our lost one. 
Aniber has i 

Blanche interrup‘ed him by a cry of surprise, and 
he led her to the conservatory, proceeding with the 
story as told him by Lady Moreland. 

It is impossible to describe the emotions that con- 





vulsed the heart of the girl as she listened to the 
recital, but she managed to conceal them from her 
companion, as she stood in the shadow of a blossom- 
ing orange tree, and expressed her sorrow in seem- 
ingly natural terms. 

“ Poor girl!” she sighed. “And how kind Lady 
Moreland was to take heras goverress. I hope nothing 
las happened to her!” 

“T shall search for her!” responded the baronet. 
“Our police-detectives are very skilful, and no doubt 
her fate will be discovered. But we must conceal 
our gloom from our guests, Blanche. Let me con- 
duct you to your young friends!” 

He did so, and left her there, devoting himself to 
the company, with great success, as Mrs. George was 
also doing. 

Later in the evening, when many of the guests had 
departed, and the rooms were greatly thinned, Jasper 
approached his sister's side, and asked her how she 
was enjoying herself. 

“ Vastly,” was her response. ‘“ By the way, Jasper, 
I've discovered one of your secrets—Amber was go- 
verness at Lady Moreland’s!” 

“T suspected her ladyship was making some such 
communication to Sir Ralph,” declared Jasper, with 
visible annoyance. 

“And that isn’t all,” went on Blanche, her blue 
eyes sparkling with pleasure at holding a piece of 
information of which her brother was in ignorance. 
“She has disappeared # 

* Disappeared ?” ejaculated Jasper. 

“Yes, and as near as [ can find out about the time 
you met her by appointment !” 

She narrated what she had heard, but was appalled 
by the look that greeted her statement. 

“Gone!” repeated Jasper, his face of a livid pale- 
ness, “where can she be? Perhaps this Blair More- 
land had something to do with her disappearance. 1’ll 
find her, I swear it!” 

He turned abruptly and hastened from the house. 

The remainder of the evening, Blanche was quite 
like a meteor among her guests. As Sir Ralph no- 
ticed her, he thought once or twice how speedily she 
seemed to have forgotten poor Amber, but he quickly 
made excuses for her in his own heart. 

As Blanche had foreseen, her evening’s success had 
made the baronet proud of her, and caused him to feel 
a deeper interest in her, and as she laid her head 
upon her pillow that night her heart throbbed high 
with anticipations of her marriage with him. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TURQUOISE RING. 


Ir was a glorious autumnal evening when our 
tired horses ascended the forest road which led to the 
precincts of Redfield Hall, and halted at the summit 
that we might enjoy a view of the village which lay 
far down the slope behind us, its white spires glis- 
tening like silver in the sunset, and pointing with 
mute fingers to heaven, while far away stretched the 
shining river, on whose high banks groups of whité 
English cottages clustered lovingly. 

A wish that our future home was to be amid such 
scenes as these, rather than in the stately grandeur of 
the isolated Hall, darted through my mind, and turn- 
ing to Maude, I read its echo in her wishful eyes; 
but our guardian was near, and we gave no utterance 
to our sentiments. 

We were orphans, Maude and I—perhaps not in 
the most desolate sense of the word, but to loving, 
sensitive natures, there could be no greater affliction 
than that of losing both parents just when our tender 
years most needed them. 

Ours had been a happy houseliold, loving and con- 
sistent; there had been none of the light quarrels, 
family jars, which too often mar and destroy the 
perfect harmony of the household. It had been our 
delight {to obey implicitly the first command, and 
that without questioning or demurring, aud on all oc- 
casions our parents had consulted our tastes and feel- 
ings. My father wasa clergyman of the Episcopal 
faith, and as such was a gentleman and scholar, and 
he educated us as nearly after his own refined taste as 
was possible; whatever fault or omission there was 
belonged to ourselves, 

I did not on all occasions improve his teachings, 
much as I loved and respected him, as I should have 
done, and Maud was sometimes wayward and forget- 
ful, though never disrespectful. 

It was the first great sorrow of our lives, his sudden 
and uyexpected death, contracted from a contagious 
fever on one of his parochial visits, and soon followed 
by the demise of our gentle, invalid mother, whose 
delicate health could not withstand the sheck. 

Thus at the ages of sixteen and eighteen we were 
left orphans; in the care of friends, indeed, and with 
a competence; but friends whom we had never seen, 
of whose existence we had seldom heard, till impera- 
tive necessity cast us into their hands. 





— 

And so far we had no occasion to complain. jy, 
Sunderland, the master of Redfield Hall, whogo. ‘a 
we now were, had come for us himself, on bein, 
tified of his old friend’s death, and after settling ovary. 
thing in our father’s affairs, took us with him to a 
new home. - 

He was a stern, silent man, older than our fat}, 
and with a military bearing at once imposing and 
dignified; but when he bert from his resorye, a; ve 
occasionally did to us, his manner was grage{y) and 
almost playful, and his smile was one of rare Sweet. 
ness. 

_I felt when looking at him that some trouble grasped 
him close with iron fingers, for the furrows on jis 
brow I knew were not all of age. 

His wife, he informed us, was an invalid, and his 
family consisted of two sons, Norman and Clarenes 
between whom was a difference of ten years, | 
thought that in referring to them he spoke oftener of 
Clarence and that his voice lingered with a nowy 
loving accent on that name; but it might have beo 
fancy only. 

As we neared the Hall we strained our eyes through 
the fast gathering darkness to catch, if possible 4 
glimpse of our new home. 

Involuntarily we sat nearer to each other, and 4s 
I looked at Maude I thought I perceived a tear dro 
from her golden lashes, and I knew she was thinking 
of all the future might bring to us. . 

I passed a re-assuring arm around her, for I was 
the eldest, and had promised to filla mother's plicy 
toward her. 

We wound silently through a dense foliage fy 
some time, and then passed through an arched gate- 
way on to the open lawn, following a carriage sy.p 
to the east entrance of a large and imposing mansion, 
whose stone walls and buttresses rose looming in tle 
night, cold and silent as the grave. 

Far up, a solitary light just glimmered, and in 
answer to tle coachman’s calla couple of servauts 
appeared with a lantern. 

“Did you expect us to-night, Vance?” asked Mr. 
Sunderland, of the one who took our luggage; “aul 
is all well ?” 

“Misses is well!” said the man in a broad York- 
shire dialect; “‘but Master Clarence has had av- 
other——.” Here he lowered his voice, and Mr. Sw- 
derland gave something like a groan. Just then the 
wide doors were flung open, and a middle-aged 
woman, whom I at once supposed to be the house 
keeper, advanced to meet us. 

“ Your young ladies, Mrs. Grant ” Mr. Sunderlaad 
said, pleasantly. “I give them into your care now; 
see that you do them justice.” 

Mrs. Grant curtsied respectfully, and taking our 
reticules, led us through a large hall, in which lights 
had just been hung.and up a wide staircase of 
polished oak and mahogany, to a suite of elegant 
rooms now brilliantly lighted. No one seemed tv 
occupy *hem, till reaching the farthest, we stood be- 
fore a very beautiful lady who recliued on cushions ia 
the undress of an invalid. By her side knelt a young 
girl, busy with some medica preparation which sie 
was trying to prevail on her mistress to swallow. 
Our sudden entrance startled the lady, and she as- 
sumed an upright position, so that I saw how eus- 
ciated her figure had become through long continued 
illness. } 

“My new daughters?” she said kindly, beckoning 
to us to stoop, when she kissed us affectionately, *j 
had not expected you to-night, but I am very glad! 
remained up later than usual and can welcome you 
at once to your new home, where I hope you will 
both be happy.” ’ 

She said the last word with something likea sigh, 
but I felt deeply gratefut for her kind reception of us 
and thanked her sincerely. I was not demoustr- 
tive, but Maude’s tender heart filled with gratitude, 
and she impulsively bent her golden head low over 
the thin, white head and pressed it to her gentle lips. 
I saw Mrs. Sunderland's sudden look of surprise aud 
pleasure, and knew from that moment that Maud bal 
the first place in her heart and was glad that it was 
so, for my sister was my dearer self. 

Let me here describe both as they then were. Later 
the shadow of doom rested upon one, and the dark 


Wards 


waves of a great sorrow overwhelmed—but why , 


anticipate ? 

Mis. Sunderland must have been a woman of rire 
and exceeding beauty, for even then, at forty yes" 
her cheek was smooth and white as a lily, avd bet 
auburn hair untinged with grey; but on the fair, 
Saxon features rested the same trace of weariuess 
and sorrow which characterized her husbands. * 
I felt assured that other cause than sickness ha 
brought on that premature decay ; her fine, ay 
sive features wore in reposé a look of habitual 
ness painful to see. iy 

I knew Maude did not think of this. She sw < 
a fair, elegant woman, suffering from 4 painful “ 
ness, whom it would be easy to love and cate 
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ee 
ffered to fill a mother’s place, and 
who ater Ar deeply, darkly, beautifully blue,” 
ah tears of pity for the geutle sufferer. She 
ee emarkably lovely, ber hair, of the loveliest 
wid = hue hanging in natural curls to her waist, 
6° veiling, half-revealing the beautiful contour of 
falling shoulders and delicate bust, looped care- 
jessly bebind a perfect ear, delicately united as a 
? Of medium and delicate height, I think I 
a fairer creature than my sister Maude 
first went to Redfield Hall. Afterwards— 
ut again 1 anticipate. 
“a i taken roy large, comfortable bedroom, with 
dressing-rooms attached, furnished with old furniture 
of solid mahogany. A large tester bedstead, whose 
four immense posts terminated in lion’s claws of bur- 
nished wood, stood near the centre, and elegant toilet 
tables were ranged around the walls, and a pleasant 
fre burned in a large, open fireplace, sending a danc- 
iug light over the tapestried walls. ; 

I had not been used to such elegance, neither had 
Maude; but our mother was a gentlewoman, and we 
lad enough of natural intuition to prevent us from 
appearing awkward or making mistakes before ser- 
yauts. Bo we followed the housekeeper into our 
luxurious rooms, and took ler attentions “as to the 
uanner bora,” though with that studious attention to 
good breeding, which our mother had taught us to 
use in all our intercourse with those whom society 
warked as our inferiors. 

When we were alone we removed our travelling 
dresses, waiting upon ourselves or assisting each 
other as we had been taught to do, conversing of 
all we had seen meanwhile, and gratefully pleasant 
that our lives had fallen in such pleasant places. 

I had noticed the elegance of Mrs. Sunderland's 
nligée, and I persuaded Maude to wear a barége, 
of handsome finish mourning, as was befitting our 
recent bereavement, but allowing the fair, dimpled 
neck and rounded shoulders to remain uncovered. 
She needed no other ornaments than the jet bands 
and pearl ring—our mother’s ring—which she always 
wore, and the wealth of silken hair, which, brushed 
and re-curled, shone like burnished gold in the bril- 
liant lamp-light. When satisfied with her toilet I 
made my own. 

I needed no finishing touches to adorn me; my 
plain bombazine, trimmed only with folds of crape, 
was made with high neck and long sleeves, finished 


sea-shicll. 
never SaW 
when she 


wore my mother’s watch and chain at my girdle, and a 
mourning ring set with diamonds, a heir-loom of the 
family, was the only jewellery I had. 

My hair was dark and perfectly straight. I wore it 
low on my forehead, and fastened at the back of my 
ueck with a silver arrow. I had none of Maude’s 
beauty; my complexion was clear but dark, and my 
eyebrows heavy, giving a strong, marked character to 
ny face. 

Iwas a little taller and much more robust than 
sle, and looked at least five years older instead of 
two. 

When our toilet arrangements were complete, we 
went down the spiral staircase, pausing a moment at 
the first landing to admire an immense marble eagle 
with outstretched wings, which poised on a pedestal 
. an alcove, and above which hung an alabaster 
mp. 

Then we descended to the drawing-room door, 
vhich a servant opened, and we passed into the pre- 
sence of the family. 

Mr. Sunderland was sitting beside his wife, but 
rose to meet us as we entered, and inquired after 
our health, if we rested, &c., with hasty dignity ; 
then turning, he introduced us to his eldest son, 
Norman, who had risen on our first entrance, and 
stood tall and straight as an Indian, with his arms 
{ulded on his chest. 

We bowed and then shook hands with him, his 
manner changing not from the grave courtesy with 
Which he first regarded us. 

“I hope you like Redfield,” he said, when we were 
cated, he still keeping his standing posture. “ You 
old not see much of it this evening; but first im- 
Pressions are something, you know.” 

He spoke to me, but looked at Maude. 

I answered that I thought we would like it very 
muck, or something to that effect, and then dinner 
Was announced. 

Mr. Sunderland wheeled his wife's easy chair with 
ver-like devotion, and Norman offered us each an 


Where was Clarence ? 


At dinner Norman gat o i 
x. , pposite, and at different 
ues I observed him, and through his face took an 
é — of his character. 

Was not favourable; his dark, swarthy features, 
i tfectly chiseled, but sullen in their Gxpteaiton ; his 
’ _— eyes were black as midnight, and as little to 
‘usted; and his coal-black moustache covered a 




















































at the neck and wrists by a full ruche of blonde; I: 


Handsome as Apollo, but cruel as Nero! 

I looked at his delicate lady mother, and the noble, 
dignified father. Not a particle of resemblance to the 
first, but I could see some slight likeness to Mr. Sun- 
derland. There is alien blood in the family some- 
where, 1 thought, and then I paid all attenton to my 
kind hostess, and thought no more then of my dark 
vis-a-vis. 

Once before the meal was concluded, Mr. Sunderland 
said something to his wife in alow tone, ard I saw 
her eyelids drop, and a look of suffering contract her 
brow, but after a moment's thought she turned toward 
me and said, in a low tone, still without raising her 
eyes to meet mine : 

“Clarence is ill, his health is not good, and of late 
he has had severe fits of illness which—” She stopped, 
flushed red, and looking in the direction her eyes 
were turned, I saw Norman gazing at her with the 
strangest expression in his eyes; then she went on: 
“which leave him quite weak and very much debili- 
tated.” 

There was a mystery; I felt it swooping down and 
encircling me with cold wings from the shadow of 
some unknown realm. 

I shuddered, and looked at Maude. 

She was talking gaily and naturally with Norman, 
and Mr. Sunderland was listening to them with a 
more cheerful expression of countenance than I had 
yet seen him wear, and I noticed a greater change in 
the young man; his swarthy cheek was lit up toa 
deep red, and his eyes were softer and more danger- 
ous, 

Maude’s pure, innocent face shone lovelier from the 
dark foil of his. 

We returned, not to the large, stately drawing-room, 
but to one cosier and less imposing, to which, an hour 
later, the servants were summoned to prayers. There 
were a great many of tllem and they took their seats in 
respectful silence, while the master read aloud the les- 
sons for the day. : 

Maude and I listened and thought of the olden time 
now for ever past, in the dear parsonage in Wales, and 
of the two lonely graves there. The tears wouid flow, 
but we felt better for them, and knelt with happier 
hearts to our devotions. ‘ 

Then we bid Mrs. Sunderland good-night and this 
time she kissed us both, though she said “my child” 
to Maude; we shook hands at parting with Mr. Sun- 
derland, and went with Mrs. Grant to our chamber, 
who lingered to see us comfortable. 

Norman had left the room before prayers, nor did 
we see him again that night. 

We saw that our door was secure, then undressed, 
and after saying our prayers together, as we had done 
since infancy, extinguished our light and laid down to 
rest. 

We talked over the events of the evening for a short 
time, and then Maude’s answer became drowsy, and 
soon her full, deep breathing told she slept ; I was try- 
ing to account for the uncertain, troubled look the 
family had, wondering at the illness of Clarence, and 
finally drifting comfortably into the shadowy realms 
of dream-land, when I was at first startled, then horror- 
struck by a cry—the loudest, most unearthly and 
fearful I ever heard, which rang with a muffled sound, 
yet terribly distinct, through the perfect silence of the 
house. 

I dared not speak to Maude; my heart beat witha 
deep, loud thump that threatened to suffocate me, and 
I sat upright, staring with protruding eyes into the 
thick darkness that seemed quivering with that awful 
cry. 





CHAPTER IL 


Ir was not repeated. There was a sound of feet 
hurrying through the hall and corridors, and a faint 
murmur of voices, amongst which I thought I could 
distinguish Norman’s, and then silence dead and un- 


roken. 

Maude had slept through it all, and I laid down 
trembling and numb with fright, scarcely daring to 
close my eyes, or relax my strained nerves, lest that 
terrible cry should again break forth; but at last, over- 
come by mental fatigue and the evening’s excitement, 
I dropped asleep, nor woke till the sun shone bright 
and clear through the half-closed shutters. Maude’s 
sweet voice was the first sound I heard. 

“ Alice! Alice!” she was saying, ‘do get up, dear ; 
we shall certainly be late to breakfast; it is an hour 
since the bell rang, and Mrs, Grant has knocked twice 
at our door!” 

I sprang up wide awake, but with a troubled, con- 
fused sense of something wrong. 

It gradually came back—the fright of the preceding 
night—that terrible cry, and the indistinct sounds I 
had heard; and I felt as if it were all a troubled dream, 
especially as when I questioned Maude she laughed at 


bright glare of day, I concluded to think no more of 
it, and perhaps time would develop the mystery. 

I thought perhaps there would be some explanation 
of it at the breakfast-table; but the family bore no 
appearance of being disturbed in any unusual way, 
indeed I thought both our guardian and Mrs. Sun- 
derland seemed more cheerful than on the preceding 
day ; and Norman, who camo in late, had an exhi- 
larated air and a good appetite which precluded the 
idea of any nocturnal adventure. 

When breakfast was finished, he asked us to ride 
with him and see the country, promising to take us 
down to the village on our return. 

Mrs. Sunderland persuaded us to go, remarking : 

“ T hope Clarence will be well enough to join you in 
a few days; he is much better now.” 

I was looking at Norman when she spoke, and I saw 
his lip curl with a sarcastic grimace. 

“Has he been long ill?” I inquired of Mrs. Sun- 
derland. 

“ No!—that is—not very long. We used to think 
him infallible until these late attacks.” 

Her voice died into a whisper and she looked dis- 
tressed. 

Norman left the room to order the horses, we went 
to our room to prepare for the ride, and nothing more 
was said. 

It was a very pleasant ride; we sat in an open 
barouche with our faces to the horses, while Norman 
sat with his back to the driver, and pointed out every 
spot of interest. 

The road was wild and picturesque, of that type 
of scenery so peculiar to England, and the woods 
had put on their autumnal splendour in the highest 
degree. 

The deep red and yellow of the birch and oak stood 
out in beautiful contrast to the solemn green of the 
pines, and the only sound on the still, hazy air, was 
the dull ringing of the woodman’s axe, or the musical 
call of some distant bird. 

Looking earnestly at a clump of bushes we were 
slowly passing, I saw something flutter that was too 
vivid a scarlet for the foliage. 1 had just turned 
Maude’s attention ts it, when a woman slowly arose 
from the spot to a commanding stature, and witl one 
arm outstretched, pointed a warning finger toward 
us. For one moment she stood, tall, dark, majestic, 
still and silent asa statue; then slowly retreated—I 
had almost said vanished—from sight, not even the 
flutter of her scarlet cloak being visible. I turned to 
Norman—astonished and incredulous at the sudden 
apparition, and was surprised at the wrathful expres- 
sion on his face. 

“Some idle, wandering gipsy,” he said interpret- 
ing my look. “I do wish the law would extermi- 
nate the whole tribe, they are a miserable, thievish 
set.” 

“But what a romance there is about them!” I said, 
in answer to this outburst. ‘ What a fine picture that 
woman made, standing with the dignity of Cleopatra, 
before the back-ground of dark pines. Have you many 
of them here ?” 

“ Yes !—no—that is, they are here sometimes, tlien 
off again. Don’t imagine any romance about them, 
Miss Wiley, or you will be sadly disappointed.” 

Just then we approached the village and the sub- 
ject was dropped; but I could not help thinking of 
the dark woman’s sudden appearance and the lower- 
ing face of Norman. I could almost imagine I saw a 
likeness between them, but thought how absurd was 
the idea. 

We drove past beautiful farm cottages surrounded 
by the inevitable hedge, and admired the groups of 
flaxen-haired children in the doorways to whom Nor- 
man threw a few pence, which were eagerly scrambled 
for: than we stopped at the post-office the get the 
Redfield mail. Norman was by this time in high spirits 
chatting merrily with Maude and me. 

We did not get out of the carriage, but were close 
to the window and could see a pretty girl within wlio 
waited on persons getting letters. Norman soon 
got the mail; but he lingered talking to the girl, who 
seemed to be arranging or expostulating with him 
about something, till the uneasy prancing of the high- 
spirited horses, which the coachman with difficulty 
held, recalled him to us. I saw the girl come to the 
window, and her eyes looked as if she had been crying. 
We drove off and left her standing there, looking after 
us. 
When we got home we went directly to our room, 
and laid aside our things to prepare for dinner. 
Maude was not ready so soon as I, and wishing to 
see Mrs. Sunderland a few moments, I went down- 
stairs and entered the library—an immense room at 
the end of the long hall. : 

No one was there but Norman, who stood with his 
back to the door, tall and stately, but with more graco 
than I had ever seen him assume. 





me, and said it must have been a nightmare. 





Louth I felt to be cruel. 


He turned at my step, and disclosed the features of 


That it was not, but a veritable reality, I knew; | a stranger. 
‘| but as the memory grew more indistinct in the 


And yet the fair Saxon face so like his mother’s, 
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he mouth whose perfect contour and remarkable 

tuess lent a charm to the whole face, and the deep 

ue eyes so bright and clear, in such remarkable con- 

ast to the black hair. 1 knew it was Clarence San- 
derland who stood before me. 

For a moment he looked at meas if in doubt or 
surprise ; then coming forward, took my hand, and 
said : 

“Miss Wiley? Am I not right? I amvery glad} 
to see you. I wish I had not been ill the day you 
came, so that I could bid you a brother’s welcome to 
Redfield.” 

Perhaps it was because I never had a brother, or the 
old tones of affection that I heard so seldom of late, 
but my eyes swam in tears et his kind tone, and I 
blushed like a schoolgirl at his address. 

He did not wait for me to speak, but leading }me to 
a seat, went on talking. 

“You will find it very lonely here, I am afraid. 
My mother’s health is very poor, and mine, that used 
to be so robust, is failing fast. Oh, Miss Wiley, I 
sometimes think we are under a spell here !” 

I looked at him, and saw what ravages illness had 
made in a splendid form and face, and tried in vain to 
define the sudden thrill which made me lower my face 
before the earnest gaze of his. 

He held up his hand, on the fourth finger of which 
a ring hung loosely. 

“Tam getting so thin!” he said. “The sybil who 
wished that ring on my finger could hardly force it 
on. Nowsee!” 

He held his finger downward and the ring dropped 
off and rolled away on the carpet. I sprang from my 
chair and picked it up. It was a turquoise of most 
singular design. And was it fancy, or did it really 
flash forth a lurid gleam as my hand touched it? I 
thought I had never seen a more remarkable jewel, 
and said so as I handed it to Clarence. 

“It has a singular bistory,” he said. “I will tell 
you of it sometime, but not to-day; Lam not in the 

ood.” 

Just then Maude entered in search of me. I intro- 
duced my sister, with pardonable pride at her un- 
matched loveliness. Why, then, was I not satisfied 
whev I saw Clarence’s look of undisguised admira- 
tion? Is not human nature always a paradox? 

‘he days passed swiftly and pleasantly away, till 
another attack of illvess confined Clarence to his bed ; 
at the same time his mother was taken dangerously 
ill and lay for days motionless, with fixed eyes, on the 
low couch in her chamber, beside which her husband 
sat as in a stupor. ; 

Maude and I were assiduous in attendance on the 
sick lady, whom we tenderly loved ; her only attendant 
was the girl whom we had seen on our first arrival, 
and neither Maude nor myself ever liked her. 

She was a sly, still person, with a cat-like step, and 
I often wondered at Mrs. Sunderland’s contidence 
in her. 

She ‘prepared all the medicines which the doctor 
left on bis oceasional visits, and pretended to have 
great skill in pharmacy; but I doubted her, and often 
wished to speak. of it to Mrs. Sunderland. Would 
that 1 had! 

One night she seemed a great deal worse, and Mr. 
Sunderland started to the nearest town to procure a 
physician, the one practitioner at Redfield being away 
on business which might detain him a week. 

Isaw that she needed a change of medicine, and 
made up my mind to prevent, if possible, her taking 
another draught till the arrival of the new doctor. 

For this end I, seated myself by the bed-side, with 
the night lamp arranged so that 1-could read to keep 
me from being drowsy. 

Lola, the girl, had talsen a particular dislike to me ; 
but she did uot make any demoustration of it. 

On this night, however, she interfered so much 
with my plan that I was obliged to call upon the 
lousekeeper to currect her, which shedid by giving 
the girl a sharp reprimand in my presence. 

I saw the lurid light in her hall-shut eyes; but I 
had gained my end for deer dirs. Sunderland’s sake, 
and was satisfied. 

She had rested better latterly, and when the hour 
for her medicine had passed without taking it, she 
svemed more composed than for some time. 

I directed Lola’s attention to this, but she would not 
notice it, feeling indignant at my assumption of her 
prerogative. 

At last Mrs. Sunderland unclosed her eyes, that had 
of late leoked dull and faded, and fixed an attentive 
gaze on Lola, who seemed not to like the scrutiny, 
for she moved uneasily, and at last approached the 
ied, and bent with apparent tenderness over the 
invalid. 

Mrs. Sunderland made a gesture of distrust, I 
thouglit, and beckoned her away, then closed her eyes 
wearily and slept. 

An hour later she awoke, refreshed and much better. 
I liad given her some nourishment whic! I myself 


no 


was conversing easily with meas I sat by her bed, 
holding one fair, fragile hand in my strong ones, and 
listening to her praises of Mauie—who was like a 
dear youngest child to her, and at that time taking a 
brief rest that she might share the fatigue of the night 
with me—when ‘like some borrible nightmare, or 
the drowning cry of a man, or the wail of a soul in 
agony, that fearful, haunting cry, rang through the 
room. 

At the same instant the lamp was suddenly ex- 
tinguished, and wild with terror I ran from the 
room into the hall beyond, just in time to receive 
the fainting form of Maude, who sank into my ex- 
tended arms. 





CHAPTER IIL 


I came as near fainting myself as ever I did in my 
life, and it was only on Mrs. Grant's assuring me that 
it was nothing—“ only Master Clarence in oue of his 
spells”—that I became conscious that I had deserted 
my post so easily. 

I hnrried back to the room, leaving my trembling 
sister with the housekeeper, and found it deserted, 

A strong current of air swept through it from a 
window that had been left open for ventilation, and 
stirred the white drapery of the couch; but Mrs. 
Sunderland lay perfectly still, with closed eyes. 

Could she have slept after hearing that.unearthly 
cry, or was she accustomed to the sound. 

1 lifted her hand gently; it was nerveless and cold, 
and her white lips were closed never to open. 

My cries of remorse and anguish brought the whole 
household, just as Mr. Sunderland returned with the 
medical man. Over his grief 1 cannot linger; it was 
too dreadful. 

It did not seem as if the household could ever be- 
come as it had been; yet, aftera few weeks, every- 
thing returned to its original course, except that all 
gaiety was banished from among us. 

Clarence had again recovered from the sickness 
which must soon, if repeated, waste intellect and 
strength, and devoted his time to his father, who 
seemed thoroughly broken down, while Maude and 
Norman were constantly together, and I was left to 
myself or to the chance company of Clarence. 

And now I had a secret—a secret even from my 
sister, who now, alas! no longer beld the first place 
in my heart. 

Yes! I had learned what sooner or later every 
woman must—to love; and my idvl, my bero, was 
Clarence Sunderland. 

And I knew well that he did not, could not, love 
me; he talked to me, but he looked at Maude ; he was 
gentle, kind, almost loving in his regard for me, but 
he held Maude’s nand and looked deep into her 
lovely eyes, and praised her masic or singing as he 
never did mine; he could well let her spend her time 
with Norman, for he was her brother almost. 

The two brothers. had little love for each other, 
Clarence, calm and courteous to all, could hardly 
tolerate the supercilious arrogauce of the-elder brother, 
orthe want of respect to their father, and bitter 
quarrels sprang up between them when. Norman's 
arrogance aroused even Clarence’s ire, and stormy 
scenes would ensue, to which the elder brother would 
retort dark inuendoes, which not even Clarence seemed 
to understand. Only his geverosity and forbearance 
prevented an open break between them. 

‘There was but little change or excitement in the 
house since Mrs. Sunderland’s unexpected death. Lola 
had disappeared that night, and no trace of her could 
be found. It was supposed that she fled in terror, and 
dared not return. At all events her presence was not 
again at the Hall. 

Mrs: Grant took the head of the table, and at.all 
times made oue of the family. She was a thoroughly 
respectable woman, who had lived many years with 
Mrs. Sunderland, to whom, she came upon the death 
of Mr. Sunderland’s father, having been brought up 
inthe family; our guardiau had great respect ior her, 
and now we consulted her, as we had the dear lady 

‘one. 

' Occasionally a stray visitor came to the Hall, not 
often. It seemed to me that its gloomy precincts 
were banned, so deep a mystery hung over the family. 
Once I spoke to Mrs. Grant about it, but. she peremp- 
torily forbade me ever again alluding to it. Whatever 
she knew she was worthy of the trust. The winter 
passed away without any particular incident, and the 
foliage and grounds around the old Hall rejoiced in 
the beauty of spring. 

I was.greatly changed since my residence at. Red- 
field, and sometimes I longed to take Maude and go 
far away from its torturing gloom and mystery, and 
above all from Clarence Sunderland, whom I saw 


unknown malady. 
Maude, too, was changed ; her light-heartedness was 
gone, and the rivging laugh or the merry song was 


daily wasting beneath my eyes, froma singular and, 


The atmosphere of that place had done what 1 - 
former trouble had failed to do—completely suygo” 
her spirits. ed 
One evening I put on my garden hat, intending 
take a long walk by myself; I had no idea of wale 7 
ing it as I did, watil the spires of Redieid ville’, 
werein sight. ~—- 
Then I bethonght me that I was expecting 
from out dear old home, and I went on to {i 
office. 

I had beon there frequently of late, and got y 
acquaintance with pretty Jessie, the young viel “o 
was clerk for her father. Feleee oe 
She told me she was an only child, and I kuew gj 
was an idolized one, for her father was a widoase 
and quite an old man. Py 
I could not account for the grief which was wearin, 
her away, and which showed itself more plainly i 
time I saw her. yi 
The only time she seemed to brighten was when | 
went accompanied by Norman, and it had ocenire 4 
me that she had-loved “not wisely, but too well 
had, in fact, lifted her regards to the heir of Redgjelj 
I felt sorry for her doomed happiness, and always 
treated her with sisterly regard, never heeding the 
difference in our relative positions. . 
That evening, when I left the office and found i: 
getting dark, I blamedimyself very much for being « 
far from home at tuat late hour, and made all the sp. el 
I could getting back. : 
I had nearly accomplished the distance, and was far 
up the steep hill which led to the Hall, when I hear! 
voices in conversation in the deep underwood whic) 
grew close to the road, 

My heart stood still with: fear; but I regained my 
compdsure somewhat, when the next moment I recog. 
nized Norman’s deep bass tones. 

Who was he talking to? Some workmen probably. 
I parted the bushes, and had almost come close up 
them, when I perceived that his companion was a 
woman. 

A woman, but stranger still, it was the mysterious sy- 
bil who had appeared so like a scarlet apparition ou the 
day of our first drive with Norman, when he had ée- 
nounced her tribe with such vehemence. And nowshe 
was in deep and earnest conversation with him, her 
dark face close to his, and her uplifted finger pointed 
in solemn gesture toward the Hail. 

She had once been a handsome woman ; some traces 
of beauty yet remained on her dark face, but evil pas- 
sions and a life of Jawlessness and unrestraint hai 
nearly effaced it. 

Still there was a wild, wierd sort of beauty in the 
picturesque attitude and dress—tbe scarlet short cloak 
and the handkerchief bound over her dark hair, the 
majestic grace of her stately form and the fire-flashing 
eye. She was quite imposing in her appearance, thas 
dark queen of the gipsies. 

Norman stood confronting her with lowering brow 
and stormy features. I saw there was war between 
them, and supposed he had been ordering her in his 
arrogant manner off the grounds. 

I was about to speals, to attract his attention, when 
her voice silenced me, and tle words which followed 
chilled me with horror. , With her hand exteuded iv 
malediction, she cried : 

“No! no! no! you don’t know me, Norman Su- 
derland, if you think I will fear now ; [ hate lis Wby 
face and smooth tongue! I hate her becauseshe loves 
him, and I have,vowed to exterminate them, root aud 
branch ; and this little one—this white Lily, as you call 
her—she shall suffer, too, as I have doue, all these long 
years. I will not spare her to soften your heart aud 
make you turn coward!” 

“ But I love her,” Norman said, while ! stood {aiut 
and dizzy in the,gathering night, not daring to move. 
“ You mustmot harm Maude, for she must be my “ile; 
neither heaven nor earth shall prevent that; aud y2 
shall not harm her—dare not, remember !” 

Maude, did he say? Ob, my poor sister! 

“ Bah!” retorted the woman, with a fiendish smile; 
“how many have you loved before? Where is you 
other——” 

“Hush!” cried Norman fiercely; ‘ don’t dere t0 
mention that! “And. now about what we were 
speaking of ; you are slow at. your work, it seems (0 
me.” 

“No! no!” replied the sybil, shaking her heal; “! 
want my vengeance to work slowly; let him swe 
year by year, as I ‘have done, and count the weeks YY 
such reckoning of pain till he-can bear no more «0! 
live. Let him sit in his fine mansion, and among 4 
riches, while I am poor and outcast, and let him se 
his idols, wasting away, one by one, before his «y 
Did I not tell you that that ring came ‘to me from 
spirits? Let the fair-haired darling wear it; i 6* 
pretty. trinket. for the, youth.” : 

Her tone died into a,sueer, and she bent a sapling 
beside her until the top: was in ler hand. | The uo 
of the rustling bush gave me-a-chance ‘to escape. he 
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never heard from her lips. 





prepared, never leaving her for a moment, and sie 


Quicacs the wind | rushed from the spot, aud I 
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wild thing darted through the shrubbery of the lawn 
into the Hall. Fortunately I met no one, and I has- 
tened to my room and locked myself in. , 
“Phen 1 commenced to think; what unhallowed in- 
fuence was at work that made that regal Hall a 
caned place, and turned the very sunlight into 
darkness ere it reached its walls. I looked back 
and saw how Maudo and I had both.changed since 
we came to live in that saddened atmosphere, 
How mystery, and then death, almost as mysterious, 
had entered its walls—how doubt and dissimilarity 
and hatred darkened the intercourse of those nearest 
and dearest by ties of blood, 

What terrible spell was at work? Was I about to 
unravel the mystery?, The ring—the ring, I re- 
membered that peculiar gem—Ihad often noticed its 


strange brilliancy on that wastitig hand. Now 1 had 


, thes I felt reconciled to Maude’s love for Clarence, 
cyl, expressed as it had, been, so that no word or 
jook eu lier part had ever revealed it to me, her sister. 

Rut what young girl of loving heart and sensitive 
teeing could be in daily intercourse. with. Clarence 
Sunderland and not love him? And. surely, all his 
kind attentions, his earnest looks, and devoted proofs 
of affection were not without an answering welcome. 

Oh, happy Maude, if blessed with his love! I 


would have died twiee to, win it in my sinful idolatry. . 


Sitting there in such an exciting whirl of thought, 
Ifelt a faint clue to the mystery. 

It fashed upon me. suddenly, and I determined to 
act upon it at once, 

If Clarence was in the power of any evil, I would 
save him.. I determined: to, say nothing of Maude. 
| would spare her from»suffering as long as I could; 
gut I would save Clarence from a dreadful doom. 

That night we two chanced to meet in the library 
alone. 

I did not dare to trust myself in his presence often, 
for 1 dreaded the weakness that led me to treasure 
overy syllable his dear lips uttered, and I kept aloof; 
but now I went up to where he sat, by the lew French 
window, and said carelessly : 

“You promised once, Clarence, to give me the 
history of that ring. . Tell it to-night;.I am just in 
the mood to hear a story with a tinge of romance.” 

He made rcom for me. on. the broad seat, but did 
pot immediately answer my address. 

I repeated what I had said. 

“Thering?” he said, absently, looking dreamily 
into my face until L blushed in spite of myself. “Oh 
yes, it has a story, but a very brief one. I will tell 
it if you wish. 

“It was about a year anda half ago,” he began, 
“that I was riding home from a hunt over the moun- 
tains, and was jogging slowly along by a forest road, 
when all at once, as if risen from the ground, the 
strangest, wierdest looking creature stood up directly 
before my horse’s bead, and frightened both the 
animal and myself severely; the horse reared and 
plunged, tramping the woman—for it was a woman 
—under foot, till by a desperate effort I controlled 
him; but she was in a fearful. passion; as I could see 
by the glitter of her wild eyes, and the maledictions 
she heaped upon me were long and loud; very sud- 
denly, however, she changed her tone, and fumbling 
inaside pocket of her crimson outer garment, pro~ 
duced this turquoise, which she begged me to accept 
and always wear on the third finger of my left hand, 
for ‘luck.’ Thinking her demented, I gave her its 
Value in silver, and humoured: her whim by wearing 
the ring, which she wished on. I am not supersti- 
tious, but I am half tempted’ to throw it into the fire 
sometimes, for my ‘luck’ seems to have been evil 
ever since that, though of course the ring is not to 
blame. There, Alice, that is the story.” 

“Quite a romance,” I said, trying to speak at my 
~~ “but I wish, Clarence, you would give me the 

i did not think of any impropriety in my speech, 
I was only trying to accomplish a greatend. Buta 
sudden flush-in Clarence’s eye made me wish I had 
hot said it. 

Ve spoke quickly. 

“If I dared! Oh, Alice, if I dared to ask yon to 
wear my ring, not now, but always, Alice—dear Alice ! 
Give me one little hope!” 

J looked at himas if in adream! Had I misunder- 
stood him! Are those blessed, words forme! No! 
I tried to look stern—indignant, as I murmured: 

e? ” 


, ene Mani: he said, “she has encouraged me to 
bn esis said you were not entirely indifferent; 
Sane ig me asa brother you might learn to love 
 vuter., She has kept my secret. Alice, I iove 

wy Wwife—at least, promise to love me, 


Lo this was for me—for me who had wept over a 
Pay, loveless life in the future, and cherished one 
ge a8 a miser does his gold! 

4 was betrothed with the turquoise ring. 





CHAPTER Iv. 


For a few weeks I rejoiced in my new happiness, 
and received the congratulations and caresses of 
Maude, who was delighted at my. betrothal with 
Clarence and laughed merrily when I told her how I 
had believed her to be his beloved instead of me; 
but when I playfully hinted that she certainly was 
inclined to be an old maid, she astonished and dis- 
mayed me by a passionate burst of tears, and then, 
to my utter astonishment and terror, confessed to an 
idolized love for—shall I say it—Norman! 

A pang of bitter self-reproach ran through me at 
the announcement. I thought of his stern, tyranni- 
cal temper, his evil and mysterious complication with 
that strange woman, the pale and suffering Jessie, 
who, perchance, bad been misled by her affection, 
aud of my mother’s death-bed charge tome: How 
liad I fulfilled it? I wished bitterly that we had 
never seen Redfield, never come within the unhal- 
lowed influence that made it desolate; and I begged 
by every meaus in my power that Maude would give 
up her as yet unknown love for Norman ere he soli- 
cited it in return for his own; for I saw now with 
recently-opened cyes that his was no brotherly pre- 
ference, but a passion deepsr than life itself. In vain 
I promised to tear myself from Clarence for ever, 
and go far away to some quiet home, where we could 
be as we once had been, but Maude smiled at what 
she termed my delusion. 

“We can be happy here,” she said; “there is no 
harm in loving, and all this mystery will wear off in 
time. Clarence is much better now, but, you are 
making yourself ill conjuring up such fancies. Dear 
Alice, do let us be happy while we can. I know 
Norman loves me better than life itself, why cannot I 
return his love? Is he pot-good and noble, if not so 
tender as Clarence in his ways ?” 

Good! noble! I thought of his meeting with the 
gipsy sybil, of the dark suggestions that had struck 
terror to my heart, and instinctively I looked at my 
betrothal ring. 

Was it fancy, or did the moonlight shimmering 
over it cause it to dart forth tongues of fire, and to 
gleam at me with a hundred burning eyes, while 
pains of intense fierceness darted through my burn- 
ing veins, and strange lallucinations filled me with 
terror. I grasped Maude to prevent myself from 
falling, and then everything was a blank. 

When [awoke again to reason and consciousness, 
it was with the ringing of that fatal cry in my ears, 
and its accents on my tongue, while my frame quiv- 
ered as if in the agony of dissolution, and my parehed 
and swollen tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
I was alone when I unelosed my eyes, but instantly 
Mrs. Grant and Maude were beside me. I could sce 
they were shivering with terror, but they were very 
thankful to see that I knew them. 

* And now lie still and ask uo questions,” said 
Mrs. Grant, in a commanding tone, ‘in a day or two 
you will be better, and we will tell, you all.” 

And they did; at least, all they knew. I held the 
secret, and I determined at once that it should perish 
for ever. The fatal illness which was to destroy 
Clarence had been transferred to me with its cause. 

They were all so kind, so eager to restore me to 
perfect health, that I found it difficult to escape from 
them fora moment. When I did, I hastened to the 
river, and standing on its pebbly brink, drew from 
my finger the turquoise ring and dropped it deep into 
the rippling tide. The water seethed and boiled as it 
savk with a gurgling sound, and as I turned to go, a 
fiendish laugh echoed through the spot. 

As I passed through the shrubbery I saw Norman 
and Maude walking together, with arms iuterlaced 
and heads bent in earnest conversation. 

I needed only one glance to assure me that now, at 
least, they were betrothed lovers. 

Weeks passed away, and at least a part of the curse 
was lifted from Redfield Hall. Clarence improved 
rapidly in health and spirits, and even Mr. Sunder- 
land was happier to see his favourite son restored, but 
Norman was darker, fiercer, and more despotic than 
ever. Even Maude herself could see it, but she was 
fascinated, and sacrificed all things to love’s des- 
potism. 

Norman had never spoken to me of liis love for my 
sister, nor to his father aad brother, while they both 
knew and approved of the engagement existing be- 
tween Clarence and myself. I thought it singular, 
and urged upon Maude the propriety of making it 
known to our guardian; but she was too willing to 
leave it all in Norman's hands, in whom she placed 
perfect confidence. 

I have said that an attachment had sprung up be- 
tween the postmaster’s daughter, pretty Jessie, and 
myself. I saw her often, and each time was startled 
by the change in her appearance, and the utter dejec- 
tion and misery of her whole aspect, T had attributed 
it to Norman in some way or the other, but the whole 
dark scheme of villany I hadnot even surmised. 





One evening she sent word by one of the servants 
of the Hall that she would like to see me very mucii. 
It was not lute, and the extreme urgency of the mes- 
sage decided me to go at once. I told Maude where 
I was going, and requested her, if I should be detained 
beyond a certain hour, to send a servant for me. 

I had often spoken to her of my interest in Jessie, 
but when once I hinted my suspicions that Norman 
had trifled with. her, affections, Maude’s indignation 
and refutal of the charge silenced me, 

I found the young girl ping her room in a storm 
of grief and despair. As soon as I entered she threw 
herself at my feet. 

“Qh, Miss Alice!” she said, wildly, “help me! 
Tell me, what shall I do!” 

“Why, Jessie, child! what is the matter?” I asked, 
astonished at her manner, for she was in a paroxys" 
of tears; “you are ill and suffering; what can 1 do 
for you?” 

“Oh, Miss Alice, it is about your sister, about him, 
Norman Sunderland !” 

It was coming, as I feared, but how different! 

“Yes!” she went on, wringing her small, wasted 
hands, through which the blue veins shone with sick- 
ening distinctness, “I must tell you now before it 
is too late; I must-save your beautiful, innocent sister 
from a dreadful fate. Norman Sunderland isa villaiu! 
a traitor to his kindred! and a deceiver! And I, Miss 
Alice, I—oh God! am his wife !” 

T started as if a shot had penetrated my heart, 
and catching her hands in mine, held her while [ 
looked earnestly into her face, pale but beautiful, and 
said : 

“You, Jessie, the postmaster’s daughter! you his 
wife! you Norman Sunderland's wedded wife, and 
the mistress of Redfield!” 

“ Ay,” she replied, sadly, “I am his wedded wife, 
but the mistress of;hedfield never !” 

“ And my sister Maude?” I groaned sadly. 

“ She must be saved!” Jessie sail. “It is for her 
I broke a solemn vow, braved his terrible anger, 
and exposed the man I love better than life.” 

“And yet he is false!” I said, cruelly probing a 
wound, 

“ Ha knows,” she continued, unheeding my words, 


'“that he cannot defy the laws here to effect his 


crime; he must fly fromthe country and take Maude 
with him. I fear that he has prevailed on her to con- 
sent, by such specious reasons as I know too well aro 
at his command, and they ouly wait a suitable chance 
to effect it.” 

I started to my feet in a sudden agony of suspense 
and shame. 

“To-night, Jessie,” I cried wildly ; “ will they at- 
tempt to accomplish it to-night? Oh, my poor, mis- 
guided sister !” 

“T think it will not come so soon, Miss Alico, but 
perhaps you had better return; I will accompany you, 
and we will take Rover for protection.” 

“ But you will have to return alone, Jessie; will 
that be safe, even with a good dog like Rover ?” 

“T do not care for myself; I only wish I was in 
my grave. I would be but for thoughts of my poor 
father. He does not know how I have deceived aud 
betrayed the trust he put in me.” 

“T'can take you a nearer road,” sho said, as wo 
started homeward; “it is directly across the fields, 
and through the edge of that slip of woods; we arv 
quite safe with Rover from the gipsies encamped 
there.” 

Gipsies! how my heart beat at the word! Wo 
could see their camp-fires as we gained the outskirts 
of the wood, and it was something more than curiosity 
that led me to cast aside fear and creep noiselessly to 
within a few feet of the group, while Jessie walked 
on to prevent the dog from betraying our vicinity. 

There were a great many men and women of tho 
tribe assembled around large fires, cooking their even- 
ing meal, while others stood aloof, leaning against 
trees, or playing with children tawny and ragged, 
while a few of the most important looking were 
gathered about a tall, majestic woman in scarlet 
drapery, which hungin graceful festoons about her 
large, well-shaped limbs, while a tinsel crown with 
innumerable shining bells rested on her forehead and 
confined the masses of her dusky hair. 

She leaned in a graceful, picturesque attitude upon 
a rifle which she held clasped in her large, symmet- 
rical hands, and talked carnestly to her followers. I 
recognized her instantly, but I could not understand 
one word of thediscourse, It wasin aforeign tongue, 
and an unknown one to me. 

One figure of the group attracted .my attention, and 
I tried to define where and when I had become 
familiar with it; but I could not remember. 

Tt was a female, evidently young, but her back was 
toward we. At length she turned, and as the fire- 
light shene full upon her face, for the first time since 
that dreadful night of Mrs. Sunderland’s death I saw 
Lola. 

When I overtook Jessie we continued our walk in 
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silence. The sky bad overclouded and a light rain 
was falling, causing us to hurry our steps till the 
lights from the Hall gleamed full upon us. 

Then Jessie was about to return, but I insisted on 
her spending the night, assuring her that she would 
see no one but the housekeeper and myself. I wanted 
to talk to her further, and it was nota fit night for 
her to xeturn home, where she would not be missed 
until morning. 

I at last prevailed upon her to remain, and entering 
a side door, hastily conducted her to Mrs. Grant’s own 
room, who took willing charge of the hapless girl. 

It was a brief reprieve to see Maude engaged in 
reading to Mr. Sunderland in the library, while Nor- 
man quarrelled with Clarence over a game of chess. 
Sitting beside our reserved, melancholy guardian, 
Maude, in her silver tissue with white rose-buds in 
her golden hair, looked like an angel of beauty and 
goodness. 

They were safe there for the present—she was safe 
until I could conduct Mr. Sunderland to Jessie, aud 
there tell him the whole story, and secure his aid to 
save Maude from certain ruin. 

When I entered the library, Norman rose, and gave 
me his place at the board. I sat down, and commenced 
arranging the men. 

Clarence looked at my hand, and for the first time 
he missed the turquoise rivg. 

“What has become of it?” he whispered. “ Are 
you sorry that you entered into the compact, and dis- 
card the seal ?” 

“Ttis a weird thing,” I said, assuming a lightness 
I did not feel, “‘and I am afraid of it. You must give 
me another in its place, that has no sybillic associa- 
tions.” 

“] will, dearest,” whispered Clarence, leaning 
over to take one of my men, “and it shall be of the 
purest virgin gold, and the seal of a compact to last 
while life does, Ob, Alice, your love has made me 
very happy.” : 

These were sweet words to me; but when I looked 
up to see if they were overheard, I met the eyes of 
Norman fired with a baleful light. 

I shuddered, forI feared him. I had not disguised 
my suspicion from him, and always shunned any ap- 
proach to familiarity since that nigbt when I witnessed 
his meeting with the gipsy sybil, and learned to dis- 
trust him. 

Now my dislike was deepened into positive hatred 
when I reflected that she who was his lawful wife was 
a hidden guest in the house of which she should be 
mustress. 

Perliaps he read my thoughts, for he left the house 
a few mvuntes after, and did not return that evening. 

That night when we knelt in family devotion my 
heart went up in prayer for the suffering and erring 
beneath that roof, and for light to dispel the mystery 
which seemed to envelop us like a cloud. _ I felt my 
sister's hand tremble as I clasped it in mine, and 
when we rose I saw that her face was bathed in 
tears. I told her I was not going to retire just then, 
and asked her not to wait for me. 

She came and kissed me good-night with uousual 
tenderness, and then pressed her lips to our guar- 
dian’s brow, as was our custom each night. Now 
she lingered, smoothing his grey hairs with her 
childish fingers. 

“You are a good girl,” he said kindly: “ good 
children, both of you, and a great comfort to me in 
my sad old age, and I am but poor company for any 


one. 

We both digclaimed this. and then Maude went out, 
Lut her steys were languid and I wondered what 
made her unhappy. 

When she was gone T told Mr. Sunderland all I 
had to say iv as brief a manner as po-sible and then 
led him into the presence of Norman’s wronged and 
deserted wife. 

Mr. Sunderland's grief turned to the sternest in- 
dignation when he heard her story of all she had 
suffered and endured in silence and in secret ; of the 
deep and specious arts by which he had won her to 
corsent to a secret marriage, which she knew to be 
legal, and by her producal of her marriage certificate, 
dispelling any vestage of doubt which might have 
lingered. 

The unfortunate father seemed overcome by the 
treachery of his eldest son. He groaned and wept 
aloud in bitterness, till Jessie, forgetting her own 
sorrow, knelt and implored hita to be calm; but his 

only answer was: 
“It is right! it is just! but my punishment is more 

than I can bear! 

be satisfied now!” 


At that moment I heard the quick gravelly sound of 


land and gasped forth: 
her yet !” 

gate the servants. 
fleetest horses in the stable were gone, and a light, 
covered carriage with them. The driver must have 
been a stranger. 

to spring on a saddled horse, 


trusty groom, ride after the fugitives, while we returned 
to the house, a melancholy, helpless gtoup, to await in 


Oh, Yuba, your vengeance might 


Like a person suddenly bereft I flew to Mr. Sunder- 
“They are gone—quick! quick! and we can save 
Mr. Sunderland sprang down the stairs to interro- 


They knew nothing of it; but on examination the 


It was the work of a moment for Mr. Sunderland 
and accompanied by his 


breathless silence their return. 
Twenty minutes passed, haps more, We lis- 
tened with senses fearfully strained for the sound of 
returning wheels, when there rang out clearly and 
distinctly the sharp crack of a rifle, followed by a cry 
of anguish. 
We ran out into the open space in front of the 
house—Mrs. Grant, Jessie and I—and could hear dis- 
tinctly the sound of voices and tke tramp of return- 
ing feet, mixed with the grating of carriage-wheels. 
A servant preceded us with a lantern, and we went to 
meet the returning party with a fearful presentiment 
of evil. 
They came near and the man held up his lantern. 
We could see by its light three men bearing on a litter, 
hastily constructed from the carriage-seats, a fourth 
mortally wounded. 
With one quick spring Jessie rushed past me and 
reached the litter, compelling them to pause a mo- 
ment, while she bent over the wounded man in 
— tearless agony. Then they passed on to the 
all. 
Within the carriage lay my sister Maude, white 
and insensible; I was glad at that moment that she 
was SO. 
Norman was carried upstairs and laid on his own 
bed: the blood oozed slowly from a deep wound in 
his breast, and his eyes were closed as if he were 
insensible. A doctor was sent for, though we all 
knew he was dying then. Clarence and Mr. Sunder- 
land did all they could to ease his suffering, but he 
only groaned and turned away from them. I stood 
near gazing upon him in silent fear, while Mrs. 
Grant was trying to restore my unconscious sister, 
and we all waited anxiously for the doctor from 
Redfield. 
Jessie supported him on her arm, but he had not 
spoken to or recognized her, and the unfortunate 
girl looked the picture of anguish and unspeakable 
grief. 
Just then @ step sounded on the stairs. We were 
all glad to hear it, and looked eagerly to see the doc- 
tor enter; but, instead, the tall, dark figure of the 
gipsy sybil crossed the room, and with a gesture of 
malediction, stopped beside the dying man. He 
turned his head, a dark gleam of fury shot into his 
fading eyes and fired his sallow cheeks, and in a voice 
of concentrated bitterness he ejaculated the simplo 
word : 
“ Mother!” 
“Ay, Norman, curse me if you will! I did it,” 
answered the woman, slowly; “but it was not in- 
tended for you, my boy, my own child, if you are his 
too. No! it was forhis traitor heart, who has wronged 
me and perjured himself; it was to settle at last 
for all those long years that he-has made me suffer 
and wander an exile and an outcast, while another 
held my place; and now he*has murdered you " 
Mr. Sunderland stood up with a face pale as death, 
but set with determination; he faced the gipsy 
woman as she finished speaking. 
“Yuba,” he said, in a gentle but firm tone, “this 
must end. You have haunted me like an avenging 
spirit long enough! You killed by your wicked 
emissaries and cruel arts, the gentlest creature that 
ever lived, and if I did not bring you to punishment 
it was because it was too late to save her. You have 
mae the life of my eldest son a curse to me and to 
himself, and brought him to a violent death. You 
have tried by some evil means to ruin her son, and 
now your power over me ends. Norman, by his sin- 
fal complication with you, has lost his life, but Cla- 
rence is spared, though it be to scorn his father. That 
I have wronged you I admit, but I did it innocently. 
I believed you dead when I married again. You left 
my protection voluntarily, and gave the boy to my 
sole charge by never claiming him. When I dis- 
covered that you still lived I would not abandon the 
gentle being who had linked her fate to mine; know- 
ing the whole story of my lawless youth, she had 
cared for and loved your child, until your spirit, re- 





distant carriage wheels, and like a flash the truth 


struck me. 


Iran to my own room; Maude was not there. I 
On the 
dressing-table lay a note directed to me in her hand- 


looked in the closet; her clothes were gone. 


writing, but I never read it. 


produced in him, scorned and spurned her tender- 
ness. 
dark page in my life, and the 
| tribe cannot affect me further. 


ished, mother!” he cried, fiercely. “It wag 


to deeds of violence. Yousent Lola with the 


Jessie’s arm. 


_ever, but will be happierin his old age if the constant 


I have been sufficiently punished for that one 
power of your whole 
I warn you, Yuba, to 


The dying man stirred uneasily, 


“ Hush !” he said, “ it is coming now; Iam » 
’ n- 


fault. You told me what I was, and taught me tp) 


him ; you followed me from place to place, Mt 
5 a 


draught for her who never harmed you, a 


wicked arts would have destroyed Clar 
of the ring. Is——” — 
Here his voice failed him, and he sank back on 














He looked at her intently a moment; through jj 
white lips —— — solitary word, “ forgive,” ~ uy 
A year has pa away, a year of sa 
life to the family at Hedfeld Hall The faa 
—— aoe that flits likea shadow through’ ib 
oom rtals is my once gay and beautiful gj 
+ ond +4 po y gay autiful sister 
No Catholic could be more sincere or frequent j 
her devotions than she. The sick and poor aa 
learned to bless her as a patron saint. 
She says she has done with the things of this world 
but Clarence and I, talking it over, hope to gee thy 
shadow yet lifted from her life. 
We have sold Redfield, and are going to lives 
season in London before we settle down ina pew 
home. 
Mr. Sunderland goes with us; he is the sameas 
















care of three children—Maude, Clarence, and I-cy 
make him so. 

There are great preparationsat Redfield fora bridal; 
it will be a solemn affair, but perhaps more lasting in 
its happiness. 

The bishop came down in his canonical robesto 
marty us, and the church at Redfield was beautifully 
dressed in evergreens. Maude and Jessie were ny 
bridesmaids, very sad ones, but I have long lived in 
asad atmosphere. The future shall be different, 
The bishop was just about to pronounce the words 
that made us one, and Clarence was fumbling in his 
pocket for the ring, when like a flash something 
dropped tpon the Holy Book, and my staring eyes 
were rivetted on the turquoise ring. I turned to se 
who placed it there, and saw a dusky form retreating 
through the church door. It was not Yuba, for she 
had died a violent death; but I saw for an instat 
two gleaming half-shut eyes glancing hatred aud 
defiauce at me. - It was Lola, aud I[ never saw her 
ain. 

I know not if the good man was troubled at ths 
wierd thing, but his land trembled so that it rolled 
from the book to the floor, where it lay beneath the 
feet of Clarence. When the ceremony was over and 
we turned to go, he accidentally set his foot upon it 
and crushed it toa thousand atoms. Was it some 
deadly poison, or wierd enchantment, or unholy 
agency? but a dark spot on the floor remains to this 
day. We do not often speak of it now in our happy 
home, for we would banish such gloomy reminis- 
cencies, and the spell is for ever broken. Only dark 
and mysterious memory, like the recall of a troubled 
dream, remains of the turquoise ring. How it hal 
been rescued from the dark waters I could ouly 
guess. Either Yuba or Lola had witnessed my l- 
tempt to bury it in its depths. Dy 
Redfield Hall is a desolation now. The rook sits a 
its deserted rooms, and the silence and gloom of decay 
mark all things. 

Upon one corner of its lonely site is a grave over 
run with weeds, which climb rank and noisome ot 
the tall white shaft at its head, and here a bony figure 
often sits. 

It is Jessie Sunderland, to whom Redfield Hall 
longs, but who will never cross its threshold or claim 
the gloomy inheritance. 

Over our happy home in Wales—our old home re 
purchased—Mrs. Grant presides. Mr. Sunderiaul is 
happier now that the dark shadow is lifted from bis 
life, and very penitent. Maude is persistently religious 
and new scenes and old ones restored may yet elfect s 
change in herlife. ' 
I sometimes wonder if I am too happy in DY home 
and my husband; but I will not darken the lan 
by evil anticipation for the future. Tho mystery 
gloom and unhappiness of a portion of my life pass’ 
out of existence with tre fatal turquoise Bs LR 
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A Worp asout Hype Parx.—As soon 48 it by: 
enclosed, it appears to have been promoted re 
manor into a park, with a “ keeper,” who a 
was dignified with ‘the title of “ranger.” The 
keeper on record was George Roper, Esq., whose Pe 
was sixpence aday. In 1504 the office W 
and the salary raised to fourpence a day, oe 
for twelve cows and six oxen. ‘The keepersh't H 
pears to have been held successively by Carey, Sit 
Hunsdon; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salistary Yer 
Walter Cope, Sir Henry Rich, and the Earl o! - 

























me, and to it I shall apply.” 


follow me no longer. ‘he law has power to free 


port, before the Rebellion, when, three years alte 
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pomeroent Resolved that Hyde Park 

ries I., it was “ v at Hyde Park 
ane peels money.” The park, as we learn 
from the printed particulars of the sale, was put up in 
hree lots, the whole 621 acres, which it then con- 
pro realizing £17,068 6s. 8d. At the Restoration, 
Charles II. gave the keepership, with the title of 
ranger, to his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, who 
was succeeded by Colonel James Hamilton, one of the 
rooms of the bedchamber, after whose widow, Mrs. 
Flizabeth Hamilton, the houses built near Park Lane 
were called Hamilton Place. 


CHARLIE; OR, HOW I GAINED 
MY WISH. 

Ir was nota wish, It wasa passion, a deep, ear- 
pest, intense, soul-absorbing passion. ' 
From the moment that the careless hours of a joy- 
ous childhood had passed, and my mind had sufli- 
ciently developed to receive and grasp ideas, to see 
the glories and revel iu the delights of Continental 
travel had been my one longing, growing with my 
growth and strengthening with my strength, till all 
other earthly pleasures were dwarfed into mere in- 
significance by its side. t 

the more I read, the more I studied, the deeper 
grew my appreciation of beauty, the stronger my 
poweis of thought, the more intense the wish be- 


me. 
“the beauties alike of nature and art—the old as- 
sociations and clustering memories, the glorious cathe- 
drals, the grand old castles, with their “donjon keep,” 
and feudal knights and armed retainers—all had such 
powerful, such tremendous attraction for me, that 
my one idea of happiness, my daily and nightly vi- 
sion of earthly bliss, without which all others must 
be incomplete, resolved itself into the power of reach- 
ing that coveted land, and pressing with my feet the 
long-desired soil. 

Month followed month, year followed year. 

I watched the wished-for joy come to friend after 
friend, and while travelling with them in spirit, and 
joying in their joy, still did I weary that my hour 
would not come. 

Girlhood, with its eager, impulsive exaggerations, 
deepened into early womanhood, and my soul’s wish 
deepened with it, as the mighty power of art, dis- 
played in those marvellous foreign galleries, and the 
mightier power of nature, as seen in those old snow- 
crowned mountain tops, or nestling in the hollow 
dingles and mossy valleys, or sleeping in those calm, 
tranquil lakes, which seem created but to mirror 
heaven; as each of these, I say, were glowingly por- 
trayed to me, in moonlight walks and talks, by the 
deep tones of a loved voice, which would have lent 
a charm ‘for me to any words, was it wonderful that 
the one idea did but intensify, as time bore life’s bark 
onward ? 

How vividly at this moment can I recall that sunny 
morning, when, standing looking through the bower 
of honeysuckle which trellised the window of my 
new home, Edward came laughingly up to me, and 
reading my glad, admiring gaze, said: 

“So you like it, darling? Iam so glad to see you 
satisfied.” 

“Satisfied!” I echoed. “Who could help being 
delighted with such a fairy home? It seems almost 
like euchantment.” 

_“And yet it is not the Continent;” said he, a 
little maliciously. “Do you know that it isa marvel 
tome that you ever promised to ‘honour and obey’ 
without knowing whether I should ever take you 
there? You know how jealous I used to be of its 
place in your affections 2?” 

“You need marvel then no longer, for of course I 
ouly promised on the understanding that you could 
uot do otherwise, knogving my wish,” said I, laughing. 
“Ella De Lancey did not become Ella Merton to vege- 
tate for the rest of her life in England.” 

* But I thought,” said he, “that when a woman 
married, she always expected to follow the fortunes 
of her husband, doesn’t she ?” 

“Certainly, only if you expect me to be happy, 
those fortunes must lead you to travel, and I will 
gladly follow them.” ‘ 

“You do not still care so very much to go, dear 
Ella, do you?” said he, a little anxiously, the first 
ae I had ever seen resting on his brow. “I 
oes hoped that you were, as you said, satisfied ; 

or dearly as I should Jove to gratify you, I see no 
chance that I could leave business here, for years, it 
may be.” r ’ 
kno Still to go!” T repeated.“ Well, Edward, I 
So doc vy conceited, but this is alittle too much. 
pot dy. od presence are to be sufficient to 
pop besa = vi ong desire. Don't look so grave ; 
how glad I n come to double whenever I think 
pn an that I could never go before ; for now 
NI take me, you will show me all you have told 





= of, you will be with me, and it will be per- 
ect.” 

He bent over me, kissed me, ard said, cheerfully : 
“Well, it will be a pleasure in reserve. And you 
know I can have no higher earthly joy than to give 
you pleasure.” 

Why, as he turned away, did I fancy that he 
sighed? And why was I conscious of not being quite 
satisfied with myself? It was in the first days of 
married life, and [ was too happy to ask myself, and 
the whole conversation wasapparently soon forgotten. 
The bright months rolled on; the summer honey- 
suckle had dropped its leaves; the autumn harvest 
had been garnered in; the winter storms had made 
ice-palaces of the arching trees, and in each different 
season I had found a special charm, for I was town- 
bred, and my husband’s country home had beena 
novelty and never-ceasing delight tome. With an 
enthusiastic love of nature, I had had but few oppor- 
tunities of cultivating the taste, and each hour of the 
last few months had seemed to reveal some new 
beauty. 

‘“‘Edward, can you really believe that spring has 
come again? Look what treasures I found in the 
garden this morning; the first violets, aren’t they 
lovely?” said I, as we sat together in a room, to 
which we had given the proud title of nursery, in 
honour of our new-found treasure. 

“ Very lovely ; but, Ella, why are you so white? 
You must really get back that colour I used to be 
so proud of. Are you strong, do you think?” 

“ Oh, strong enough! but I am white to match my 
snowflake here. Edward, I don’t like his being so 
white, do you? It is of much more consequence 
than my being so.” As I spoke, I turned down the 
cradle-cover, and displayed our sleeping darling, 
whose baby features seemed chiselled out of Parian 
marble, so faultlessly pure it was, and winning for 
him the name by which I always loved to call him, 
“my snowflake.” Why, whenever I looked at him, 
must I for ever keep repeating— 

Pale as baby carved in stone, 
Seen by glimpses of the moon, 
Up a dark cathedral aisle ! 
I know not, I tried to forget the words, but still 
they kept rising to my mind. 

“Nonsense!” said Edward. “He's all the love- 
lier for it; it’s his nature, he’s always been so. I 
suppose babies are always so ; but it’s not your nature, 
and I want your roses back.” 

“Babies always so! Edward, how foolish you 
are! ‘'They’re never so, and that’s what worries mo; 
he looks too pure for earth. Oh, why did I say 
that ?” 

“Ella, darling, you are nervous, you must get up 
your strength and get over these foolish fancies. 
Charlie is the picture of health.” 

As he spoke, the child stirred, opened his large, 
dark eyes, and rested them on his father’s face. 

In looking back, I now think, although it passed 
unobserved at the moment, either that something in 
their expression troubled him, or that, for the first 
time, it occurred to him that such marble pallor could 
scarcely be the hue of health. 

“Ella,” he said abruptly, “I wish we knew some- 
thing about babies. Oughtn’t he to be so pale?” 

And then, as though a sudden thought struck him, 
he added: 

“That's it, you’re both pale. I'll try hard to ar- 
range matters this spring, and give you your wish. 
We will run over to France, travel this summer, and 
return in the autumn with rosy cheeks for both of 

ou.” 
r I was thunderstruck. I looked at him in mute 
amazement. 

“Why, Edward, you can’t be serious! Take that 
darling on the ocean! Could you dream for a mo- 
ment that I would think of it? No, not for all the 
world ever held, would I wish it. My precious 
one! my blessing! my own little snow-bird !” 

And I bent over him and covered him with kisses. 

Edward looked at me in silence for a moment, with 
an expression which it puzzled me to read, and then 
putting one finger in that little hand, to be clasped 
by the baby fingers, he said: 

“ And so, baby, you have cut out poor papa. Time 
was, when mamma said I was foolish and conceited 
to imagine that I could make up to her for the Conti- 
nent; but here comes a little interloper who has 
never even tried to please her, while it was the study 
of my life to anticipate every desire, and lo, for you 
she yields at once her ‘life-long desire,’ as she called 
it to me then. Ah, baby, you have made me sadly 
jealous!” 

A sharp pang of reproach shot through me as I 
thought how utterly this little tender life, given into 
my keeping, had indeed changed every feeling; but 
no woman will calmly sit down under an attack, 
without an effort for victory, therefore my answer 
came iustantly : 


“Oh, Edward, what utter nonsense! You knov 





then it was so different—it could never have hurt 
you, but it might risk Charlie's life; and then,” €aid 
I, trying to laugh off his words, “I wonder who 
would have grieved most? No, you are not really 
jealous of your son and heir.” 

He only answered by seizing his boy and tossing 
him in his arms, to my great horror and the silent 
wonder of those lovely large eyes which seemed to be 
looking so far beyond us and earth. 

“Well, little one, Iam rather proud of both you and 
your mother, and tolerably well satisfied with you both 
too. Get roses at home, and I won't propose such 
going abroad, eh, mamma ?” 

And laughingly laying our pet on my lap, he ran 
downstairs. 

When time ‘goes smoothly on, with few changes to 
mark it, how little are we conscious that each period 
as it passes is leaving its ineffaceable stamp in some 
way. 

How strange it now seems to me that, in the happy 
months which followed, no shadow of the coming ill 
rested on my path! no foreboding, no presentiment of 
evil—not evil, oh, no! let me withdraw that word—of 
suffering and of sorrow—not of evil. 

That was not the first nor the last time that Edward 
rallied me on Master Charlie’s having cut him out, but 
I knew that he was not in earnest, and the child was 
a link which bound us tenfold closer, Ob, what bright 
sunny days those were! ‘l’oo bright to last—too bright 
for earth ! 

Our snowflake never lost his name, but he seemed 
well, and I almost ceased to fear. 

How we hailed his first tooth! how we told each 
little sigh he made ! 

Never was child so sweet, so loving, so tender! 
But we never, even to each other, gave voice to the 
wonder that he was so grave—yes, let me say it how, 
so unearthly. 

He would lift that little hand and twine it in my 
curls, and nestle that precious head upon my breast, 
but no smile came ! 

I sometimes thought that he seemed to have wan- 
dered et a brighter sphero, and felt lost till he re- 

ined it. 

I hardly know when or how the change first came 
—long, loug enough, I kuow, before I admitted it to 
myself. 

I first discovered that he slept more easily in my 
arms than in his cradle, and that he seemed distressed 
when I laid him on his pillow. Edward often reproved 
me for holding him so much. 

“He is growing too heavy!” he would say; “ you 
keep yourself weak by doing it. It is wrévg, very 
wrong.” 

I tried to tell him, but the words would -not come, 
that he seemed strangely light, and that I thought he 
suffered from lying flat. 

I knew that I was nervous, over anxious, and, 
moreover, I dreaded to confirm the sinking fear at my 
heart by giviug it words. 

Our treasure had never been sick, had needed no 
medical care, no watching ; and yet I could not con- 
ceal from myself that my idol was somehow floating 
out of my grasp—my snowflake was melting in 
earth’s sun and dust. ‘The truth came all too soon. 

One evening Edward told me that a business en- 
gagement would detain him in the city till very late 
at night, and charged me not to sit up for him. 

I promised, and most fully meant to obey, but on 
going to the nursery at tea-time, I found the nurse 
had taken Charlie from his cradle and was holding 
him in her arms. 

“JT just took him up, ma'am; I notice now he 
always seems to rest so much easier than when he lies 
flat.” 

Oh what a sudden pain smote my heart at those 
words. She, too, had noticed then what I fancied only 
known to myself. 

“ Does he seem to suffer at all?” I asked, quickly. 

‘Oh no, ma’am, only restless; and see, he is quite 
easy now.” 

I took him gently from her, and telling her I would 
take charge of him for the rest of the night, carried 
him to my own room, and seated myself with my pre- 
cious burden in my arms, and oh, what a far heavier 
one in my heart. 

I bent over him, raining kisses on brow, and cheek, 
and lips. 

Calmly he slept, and as I watched I felt half in- 
clined to chide myself for my unreasonable fears ; and, 
as it were, to test their reality, I softly laid him on my 
bed and closely watched the effect. 

At once the little chest began to heave, the breath- 
ing became laboured, and he dashed his arms rest- 
lessly. 

I man him, his head settled itself upon my breast, 
and he seemed calm and comforted. 

Once more, as though impelled by some strong 
force I could not combat, did I try the same experi- 
ment with the same result—and then I faced the truth. 
It must be, it was—what I had refused to believe, what 
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I had reasoned myself out of, what I had so often 
turned from and shrunk from so _persistently—his 
heart; something was wrong there, and 1 must 
watch him suffer—I must watch him die. 

I cannot go on. Though years, long years have 

passed, my pen cannot record the speecliless agony of 
those jong hours of watching as they slowly dragged 
along. 
I only know that then, then for the first time, often 
as I had thought that I had prayed before, 1 poured 
out my soul in one deep, earnest ery to heaven; for 
what—for patience, trust, truth, submission, resigna- 
tion ? 

No, for none of these, but for my angel’s life, that 
such a blow might be witisheld—that such a horror 
might be spared, and he, my pride, my joy, my bless- 
ing, be given to my care and watching. 

No, he could not, should not go; such love as mine 
must hold him from the grave itself. 

Alas! alas! suck prayers cannot be heard; or 
rather, they are heard, and win their answer, too, but 
not the answer that our breaking hearts demand. 

I was aroused at Jast by a well-known step, tread- 
ing cautiously to avoid disturbing me. 

My promise had been utterly forgotten, and there 
had I been watching for I. know not how many hours. 
The door opened and Edward entered. He started 
on seeing me, looked much displeased, and said, 
sternly : 

“Up at this hour, Ella! After all I have said, too, 
with that child in your arms, Itseems that my wishes 
have little weight with you; I think, for your sake, 
I had better make them commands.” 

He seemed hurt and seriously offended, but as he 
came up to me my face must have told its own tale, 
for changing his tone instantly, he said: 

“Ela, my darling, my own wife, what is the 
matter? Don’t look so; speak to me. Is he ill? 
What is it 2” : 

“ Edward, he is going from us; our idol is going to 
leave us. [ have known it fora long time, but I could 
never tell you till now.” 

My tearless calm seemed to frighten him more than 
any excitement; he evidently thought that my mind 
was disturbed, and before I knew his intention, took 
Charlie from me and laid him on the bed. I gave a 
low cry, and said quickly: 

“ Look! oh look!” 

This time he gave a short convulsive gasp, almost 
a spasm, and a dark grey line settled over his face. 

Edward raised him instantly, and giving lim to me, 
said: ; 

“Hold him, and I will have the doctor here in five 
minutes.” 

The next moment he was downstairs, and I heard 
the hall door dashed to behind him. 

I carried Chariie to the window, raised it, and let 
the damp night air blow in his face; it seemed to re- 
vive him, and he opened his eyes and looked at me 
with such a sad, pleading expression. 

That look stabbed me through and through, and is 
with me now in those long night watches known only 
to heaven and our own hearts. 

I can speak calmly now of that terrible night ; but 
none can ever know what a wicked, rebellious heart I 
then had. I tremble to think of it, even at this dis- 
tance of time. 

I was reckless—mad ; I cared for nothing but that 
precious treasure before me; it seemed that I was 
wronged. I felt at war with all the world, and even 
the sound of my husband’s step with the doctor only 
jarred on my overwrought nerves, for I had no hope 
that he could bring any relief. Despair had taken hold 
of me, and even prayer seemed denied me. Heaven 
grant that few on earth may ever pass through the 
struggle of those days of darkness! 

The door opens— I feel, more than see, them enter. 
The doctor approaches, turns the strong light on the 
child’s face, and after a close examination says: 

“Mr. Merton, how long has this been known to 
you?” 

“ Never till this night,” said Edward. 

“Tvom his birth,” I said, instantly ; but my voice 
sounded so hard and unnatural that it almost fright- 
ened me. 

I was conscious that Edward’s eyes were fixed on 
me in wonder, and that the doctor’s keen glance was 
reading me through, but I cared not; I was desperate, 

“Yes,” said the doctor, quietly. ‘I knew it at his 

but hoped that you did not.” 
knew it at his birth! 

Then no hope. My hasty words had only given me 
another stab. 

“Oh, no!” I said. “I only meant I have been 
anxious from his birth, from that great ‘pallor, and 
from observing that he was never easy in lying down, 
but seemed to find comfort in my arms, when his head 
was higher. Is it, tell me, is it his heart ?” 

“One of the valves of the heart has never acted 
properly, but I had no idea that the difficulty would 
increase so rapidly.” 





“ Could anything have been done earlier?” I asked, 
in the same stony voice. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nor now ?” I added. 

He turned away, and said something to Edward ina 
low tone, who followed him out of the room. 

I strained my ears to catch what they were saying, 
and as they went down the stairs I heard the doctor 
say: 
by Do not wish it! It can be only prolonged suffer- 
ing !” 

I sat still, cold, and numb. I moved not—stirrea 
not; it seemed that my pulses even did not beat, 
Edward came in, but I did not lift my head. Dear 
Edward! how selfish I was; I see itallnow. The 
blow to him had been so terribly sudden, while my long- 
concealed and unspoken dread had, in one way, broken 
for me the violence of it; but I thought not then of 
that, I only felt that a mother’s grief, a mother’s sor- 
row must be tenfold greater, and scarcely felt that he 
could share my woe. He took the chair at my side, 
and putting his arm gently and tenderly round me, 
said: 


“My own precious wife, a loving Father will give 
us strength to bear this crashing blow ; let us pray for 
it together.” 

“T will pray for my baby’s life,” I said. 
shall form no other prayer.” 

The sad, surprised, pained look with which he 
heard my answer, so touching in its mournfulness, as 
though assured by my words that I was putting help 
and comfort from me, still lingers in my memory, 

And here I must pause a moment, to say that his 
faith and trust had always been strouger aud deeper 
than mine. 

It was his strong, clear perception of right, his 
singleness of aim and purpose, which had first attracted 
me ; and often during our married life had the convic- 
tion forced itself upon me, that he was acting from a 
higher standard than I was, and carried his principles 
more into his daily life than I had ever done. 

I reverenced goodness, and believed that I was try- 
ing to practise it, but this night proved most plainly 
how an earthly love had absorbed my whole being, 
and how utterly and terribly rebellions I was. 

I remember being conscious, even then, that I could 
not bear my husband to know the full extent of my 
idolatry, nor the wild, passionate love with which I 
declared to myself that my baby could not, should not 
die. Ah! well is it for us all, that only the eye of the 
All-Merciful, the All-Pitiful can see the dark deptas 
of our suffering, sinning souls. 

Then keep the softening veil in mercy drawn, 
Thou, who canst love us, though Thou read us true, 

Edward sat perfectly silent after that one look, and 
nothing but Charlie’s low and now regular breathing 
broke the profound stillness. 

I know not how long we sat thus, but at last he 
rose, and said, with a quiet air of authority, which I 
dared not disregard: 

“Give Charlie to me now, Ella; the day is break- 
ing, and you have had norest. You must guard your 
strength for his sake. Lie down, and try to sleep for 
a few hours, and I will call you if he stirs.” 

l obeyed mechanically, and as though in a dream. 
I threw myself at once on the bed, and watched them 
both for some time; but finally nature asserted itself, 
and it seemed that I was just sinking into forgetful- 
ness, When a gasp and a low cry roused me. 

Another such spasm as that of the night before, but 
this time with no provoking cause, yielding, however, 
as before, to fresh air and water dashed in his face. 
But I dare not linger over these days. I can only say, 
that I humbly trust that my angel-boy did the work 
that he was sent to do; for during that unbroken 
watch of two weeks, I learned to frame another prayer 
than for his precious life; that he might be taken from 
his suffering, and that we might bow to the Hand 
which had sent the blow. 

It was a hard, hard struggle, but the lesson came 
from those sweet, patient eyes, which, when the suf- 
fering came, were turned on me, and said so plainly 
and so pleadingly : 

“Help me! oh, help me!” and I—I, who would 
have gladly given all that earth held—breath, life 
itself—to win for him but just one moment's ease, was 
helpless—powerless to aid; and yet loving him wildly, 
passionately, as I did, I was praying to keep him, to 
hold him here. J, who,could not help him; J, who 
let him suffer, but would not let him die. 

Was this love, or was it selfishness, bitter, bitter 
selfishness? Thus came to me the mighty need of 
some One above and beyond myself; some One 
stronger, and deeper, and All-Powerful to guard, to 
tend, to ease my child. And in those long uight- 
watches, when the soft rays of the moonlight made a 
halo round that blessed brow, I poured out my re- 
pentant soul in an agony of shame and sorrow. 

Edward and I at first took turns in watching, but to 
me sleep would not come, and therefore, when I saa 
that with every will to watch, weariness and sleep 


“ My lips 





would creep over him (for men can lose their 5) 
in forgetfulness, while woman’s heart wil we 
waking, from intensity of love and sorrow) I her 
my boy, and claimed the nights; and so it cam took 
they were left to me, when I assured jim ra tha 
perfect truth, that I was better, happier, more io 
than when away. Test 

The old, fierce feeling died away. How could ; 
live in such a presence? But once di it recy; re 
one of the mornings following a sad, struggling .: vu 

: SNE night, 
when my whole nature seemed in strong revolt, ; i 
the whole battle to be fought afresh, Edward and 1, 
doctor entered the room: - -- " 

They stood and watched us both. ] heard the; 
words, but I had no power to answer or compreheu, 
till suddenly I caught the sense of what the docto 
dropped his voice to say: : 

“You must put a stop to this; it is killing Mrs 
Merton; the re-action will be too great. Shemust have 
sleep. Couldn't you take the child from hier?” : 

Ah, that was plain, too plain! I could understand 
that only too well. And as Edward came up to me f 
grasped Charlie tighter, and said, fiercely: 

“ Heaven alone shall take my child from me, s00n 
enough! I will never give him up till then,” 

What a woe-begone face Edward had! and how 
little I realized how I was adding to his suffering, but 
the cele on my nerves seemed to Lave bewilderej 
my brain. 

I was not myself, and I think a loving Patho 
pitied and pardoned that great sin. Evward hesitate) 
and I heard again, in alow tone, “Give it up; don; 
distress her further ; it is in vain in ler present state? 
adding something furtiier which I failed to cateb, 

They left the room, and.as soon as I was alone re. 
pentance came. How-wrong—how hard and cold | 
was! Was not my Charlie Edward’s Charlie to? 
and what right had [ to keep him to myseli, and above 
all to answer my husband thus, when his one thoughs 
was for me, his one earnést longing to help me to bear 
this terrible grief, and I would not be helped? 

Earnestly and long did I pray for forgiveness, and 
after a sharp struggle I schooled my poor torn hear: 
into a determination to tell Edward how wrong J had 
been, and that he should keep Charlie to-night, if | 
might only come and look at him from time to time, 

When he re-entered the room I was struck for the 
first time by his pale, liaggard face, and my heart smote 
me to think how utterly Charlie had engrossed me, aud 
how little I had tried to comfort him. 

“ Dear Edward!" I said, “ will you forgive me? | 
was so wrong just now, but indeed, I scarcely know 
what I am saying. You shall keep Charlie to-night, 
only please let me come and Icok at him now and then, 
won't you?” 

My penitence seemed to unman him more than my 
fierceness ; he tried to speak, could not command him- 
self, and walked quickly to the window. Lu afew 
moments, however, he came back, and gently passing 
his hand over my tangled curls, said : 

“No, Ella, darling, you must keep him to-night, but 
I will sit by you and watch too.” 

I protested against this; he was no worse, and it 
was quite needless, but Edward was firm, and 
nameless dread of asking or knowing more made me 
yield the point. 

Our precious one had scarcely been out of our arms 
sinee that terrible night ; the nurse of course aided us, 
but we could not bear that he should be left to her 
even for a short time, unless when it was an absolute 
necessity. 

He only suffered at times, when the attacks of op- 
pression would come on, and then the distress ior 
breath was very great; but he faded—oh, so rapidly! 
and the little hands grew thinner and more trans 
parent, and the blue veins looked bluer as they wau- 
dered beneath their pearly covering, and the sad, soft 
eyes, so mournful in their weary weakness, seewed » 
touching in their mute, plaintivg appeal that 1 could 
not wish to keep him to suffer. 

The sharp cut lines of that night stand out clearand 
distinct, as though it were but yesterday. I see itall 
once more. t 

As the golden sun sank behind the western hills, the 
whole heavens were lighted with a flood of glory; au 
as I laid Charlie on his father's knee, that rich radi- 
ance rested for a moment on his marble cheek, a 
tinged it with the hue of health. et 

The daylight died; the stars teok up their ape 
I seated myself on a low stool at Edward's side, an 
leaning against him I watched my bey. The — 
wore slowly on. Charlie seemed calmer, and oid 
more easily than he was wont to do, and I ~—* 
that Edward should have been more anxious. “ve 
denly it seemed a brightness rested on my darling® 
face, and, looking up, I saw through my front mine 
the first rays of the rosy light of dawa—the — 
sun come back to help and cheer us on. I rose # 
once. \ 

“ Now, Edward, let me have my tuso.” 


He laid him softly in my arms,,and as I pressed my 
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asa aeis thi blessed brow, @ smile, a heavenly smile 
ies o'er that angel face—e'start, a thrill, and we 
are left alone ! 

Three mon 
one morning 0 


ths after that dreadful hour I was lying 
no saat - my parlour, sys nara 
i r the ime since my illness. 
- — bee hat followed that time. ‘They 
told me that the over-taxing of my system had pro- 
duced a violent brain-fever, and that for many’ weeks 
they ind despaired of my life, but to mo it is all a 
eat nothing after that morning's dawn, and 
such @ shuddering horror ‘comes witli’ the effort to do 
go, that I no longer attenrpt it. 

[am satisfied to know that; under God, I owe my 
life to my busbarrd’s tender, faithful nursing and care 
Oh, what @ strength and corifort he was to me in 
those earlier days of my reeovery ! rene 

Itseemed that I had never truly known him till 
then. Sorrow proved # far deeper, closer bond than 
oy, and he led me to feel that our sweet link with 

hen now must ever draw me onward and upward. 

Put to return to that morning, I had been couscious 

for some time that I was not improving as I ought 

todo. Day followed day, and week followed week, 
aud in spite of every effort I continued helpless and 
wretched, depressed, and despondent. 

Spring bad glided into early, summer, and through 
the glass door of the parlour the voices of Edward and 
the doctor came to me from the garden outside, where 
hey were seated. 

“ Doctor, I am not satisfied about Ella; is it natural 

that she should continue so feeble?” 

“Mrs, Merton does not gain as I could wish; the 
shock to her nervous system has been very great, and 
Inow dread her sinking into a confirmed state of 
weakness and despondency. She needs rousing, and 
ny chief object in coming over here this morning was 
toask you whether it would not be possible for you 
to take her abroad for a year. Nothing would ‘o her 
asmuch good; in fact, I think it would re-establish 
her health entirely.” 

What was it that went through my heart? ‘Was it 
a knife that stabbed me? I uttered a cry, and 
Edward was by my side in a moment. 

“What isit, Ella? Are you ill? How could I 
leave you alone ?” 

I tried to smile, I tried to speak, but everything 
turned black before me, and I fainted: 

“Coming downstairs was too much for her,” was 
the first thing I remember hearing in the doctor's 
voice, as I came to myself; “ keep her very quiet, and 
Jet her rest now.” 

When he went, Edward carried me gently upstairs, 
and placing me on the bed fulfilled the doctor's 
orders by begging me to rest, and leaving me to do so. 
Rest! could he have looked into my heart in the long, 
outwardly quiet hours that followed he would have 
seen little rest there—little rest in its stormy, tumultu- 
ous beatings—little rest in the remorse with which I 
remembered that a happy home and devoted husband 
could not satisfy me, unless I could have the fulfil- 
ment of my one desire; and now, now, when all earth 
held no spot so precious to me as that one little 
pees eens, I was to be taken from it, forced to 

eave it, 

No, I would never go! 
me to leave that spot. 

Then came the thought of my duty to my husband, 
of Lis long and earnest devotion to me, and my utter 
inability to fulfil wife’s duties to him in my present 
state. Did I owe him nothing ? 

And more, might this not be sent as a punishment 
for my former self-will, and as such (wishing and 
striving to do right, as I humbly trusted I was at pre- 
sent) ought I not to accept. it ? Y 

The struggle was long and bitter, and when Edward 
came up and kissed my burning brow, I felt thankful 
that he sat by me in silence, and made no allusion to 
the plan. 

‘ I wanted time, I wanted solitude, I wanted prayer to 
ew it, and in the long hours of that night I found 
i and resolved, with aching heart and weary 
epg, thatif it was Edward's wish, I would con- 
Sent, and that he should never know at what fearful 
cost I agreed to it. 
A few days went by; the dreaded hour came, and 
4S we sat in the soft summer twilight, Edward said to 


tie; 


No power should induce 


“T have been trying to arrange matters so as to 
graity an old wish of yours; can you guess what it 





: I could not affect to misunderstand, and yet, with 
‘ort of desperate hope that even then there might be 
me means of escape, I said, pleadingly : 
: Edward, dear Edward, it is so far!” 
So far 2” he echoed. 
‘ So far—from him.” 
But, dearest, for my sake,” 
nd then he urged it strongly, told me all I too 





change, and of the doctor's words, and of his own de- 
sire; and I was very stiil, and when he had quite done, 
I said: 

“ Edward, I will go.” 

One only saw my heart when my lips: said those 
words. 

My wish was gained. All that I had dreamed of 
in nature and art were spread before me. 

I climbed the rugged mountain side, descended into 
sweet, smiling valleys; threaded the passes of the 
wild Swiss Alps; gazed on the mighty mysteries of 
Germar art, and gladdened my eyes with Fra An- 
gelico’s golden glories, the pure, the matchless “ Il 
Beato.” 

Time was, when it would have’ been all one glad 
feast of happiness and joy; but now the dark thread 
ofsorrow woven into my life mingled with everything, 
casting a shadow on every sight, giving an echo of 
sadness to every sound. 

Did Edward call me, as we stood in Dresden, by 
the world-famed “ Madonna di San Sisto,” to share 
his exquisite delight, in gazing on those heads of 
cherubim of soft, seraphic sweetness, I only saw my 
boy, my precious one, my pure, my perfect child. 

Health slowly and gradually returned, and for Ed- 
ward's sake J tried to rejoice; his delight at my im- 
provement was so great. 

One day he turned to me and said: 

“How right it was to come, dear Ella. You are 
beginning to look something like your old self once 
more. Do you feel strong again ?” 

“Oh, yes! quite strong. Now will you take me 
back ?” 

“What! tired already, Ella, my precious wife? 
Yes, you shall go, indeed.” 

He folded me within his arms, and on that. faithful, 
manly breast, I poured out all my grief, till now re- 
pressed. 

I told him how I heard the plan at first, what bitter 
self-reproach was mine, and how I fainted then. 

I told him of the struggle and the consciousness 
that the final fulfilment of my great self-will came as 
a punishment, and that as such I had received it, and 
now—oh, might I not go back ? 

Gently and tenderly he soothed me. “ Your lesson 
has been hard, my darling one,” he said; “ but let us 
both begin afresh, We idolized our boy too much; let 
us, in what is left of life, guard carefully our treacherous 
desires, and strive to say in each event, ‘Thy will, 
not mine, be done !’” 

A. N. H. 








LONGEVITY. 


Tne census of 1861 gives a list of only 201 cente- 
narians, who were born before the conquest of Canada 
and before George IIT. was king. It is observable 
that more women attain to old age than men, but the 
greater strength of the latter is necessary to attain to 
the extreme limits of human life. Haller, who has 
collected the greatest number of instances of longevity, 
thus tabularises them :— 

Of men who lived from 100 to 110, 


there have been ... ase oe ,000 
110 to 120 ... we os one 60 
120 to 130 ... eee ees qe 29 
130 to 140 ... pat: 26 ane 15 
140 to 150 ... Las a ine 6 
169 ote 1 


Hnfeland, generalising from these facts, thinks that 
the organization and vital powers of man are able to 
support a duration and activity of 200 years! This 
is, of course, only an individual opinion, which must 
be taken for what itis worth, but there can be no 
manner of doubt that, as civilization advances, the 
whole massof human life is being lifted and lengthened. 
The causes of disease are slowly being eliminated. 
As compared with a hundred years ago, the present 
duration of life is as four to three. This being the 
case, there is every reason to suppose that.exceptional 
lives will tower above the general level of longevity 
as they did of old. Sometimes, when any old lives 
are linked together, they are enabled to transmit the 
memory of events over intervals of time which are 
perfectly startling. One person conversing with 
another has been Known to carry us back into the 
actual presence of circumstances the printed records 
of which have mainly perished, or at least live in 
black-letter er worm-eaten paper, only to be found in 
the library of the antiquary. 

It seems strange to be told that, as late as the year 
1780, there was a Spitalfields weaver alive who had 
witnessed the execution of Charles I., and of a Cum- 
berland woman alive in 1766 who remembered the 
siege of Carlisle by Cromwell. lf this woman had 
ever conversed with Dr. Routh, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, who was ten years old at the 
time of her death, we should have had an old gentle- 
man alive only ten years ago who had been in direct 
conversation with one of the witnesses of a siege in 





well knew—of my own weakness and my need of 


ordinary length of time bridged over by two lives is 
that mentioned by Mr. Sidney Gibson, F.S.A., who 
relates that he knew a gentleman who had often 
heard his father say he had conversed with one 
Peter Gordon, who died in the year 1786 at the age 
of 127, who, whera boy, had heard Henry Jenkens 
give evidence in a court of justice of his having 
carried arrows to Flodden Field, The imagination 
almost refuses to believe that the span of life in two 
persons should have touched the beginning of the 
sixteenth and the end. of the eighteenth centuries— 
that these two individuals should have ranged over 
events in our history beginning with a border warfare 
in. the days of bows and arrows, and ending at a 
time when India had been virtually conquered nine 
years at the battle of Pondicherry. 

When one is asked what aro the causes of longevity 
it may be pretty safely answered thata good digestion 
is at the bottom of the whole business. The perfect 
action of the organ by which the frame is nourished 
must clearly be of the first moment. Whether the 
assertion of the cynic that, in addition toa good diges- 
tion, a bad heart is also unecessary, may, perhaps, be 
open to doubt. That insensibility to the sufferings of 
others relieves us of much meptal anguish—a great 
eause of decay—there can be little doubt; but, on tho 
other hand, the pleasurable emotions that spring from 
a pure heart are of infiuite potency in prolonging life. 
It is the little- worrying cares that nag at the springs 
of existence. “Great natural philosophers, great painters, 
and great poets have lived long. Galileo, Kepler, anu 
Newton survived to a good old age. So did Herschel 
and his sister Lucretia, although she spent many years 
of n’ghts in the observatory assisting her brother ip his 
labours. It may bo that the calm contemplation of 
other worlds so lifts the mind above the petty cares of 


i this, that, the body has little cause to grow old. 


Swift, Corneille, Young, Goéthe, Anacreon, Sopho- 
cles, and Wordsworth ali lived beyond the threescore 
and ten years; and the longevity of some of the 
greatest painters has been remarkable. Titian and 
Michael Angelo both lived to the age of ninety-six. It 
is also a daily matter of remark that great lawyers 
attain toa long age. Within our own memory threo 
law lords—Eldon, Stowell, and Lyndhurst—passcd 
their ninetieth year. 

We apprehend, however, that much of this connec- 
tion of great age with great offices is patent enough 
to life actuaries. Lawyers, for instance, are not ap- 
pointed to the great offices of state until they have 
passed.all the more ‘dangerous epochs of human life, 
and when the chances of existence are materially en- 
hanced. At the same time, it must be conceded tliat 
great fame of an enduring character must bedependent 
upon prolonged vitality. A man’s reputation, if it is 
sustained with full vigour in popular estimation, in- 
creases with his increasing years. The spectacle of 
Lord Eldon working by his solitary lamp. up to the 


_latest day of his life impressed the public mind with 


his prodigious powers; and we can understand the 
almost superstitious veneration with which Michael 
Angelo and Titian were contemplated by their con- 
temporaries, who beheld them dying almost with their 
brushes in their hands. 








Cast oF PrircHArp’s Heap.—The cast taken of 
the head of the murderer for the Phrenological 
Museum of Edinburgh gives a very different impres- 
sion of the cerebral development from what one gets 
from the portraits, or even from having seen the man 
himself. His baldness concealed the deficiency in the 
intellectual part of the brain, by making the forehead 
appear larger than it in reality was. The fact was 
found to be that the animal part of the brain was 
fully four-fifths of “he whole; or, as an eminent 
phrenologist expressed it, the skull was bestial. The 
same gentleman remarked that he had only known 
one head of a sane person to equal it in its unfavour- 
able development. The organ of amativeness was 
immensely large, and also that of love of approbation. 
A request was made to have the brain for scientific 
purposes, it being an opinion on the part of some that 
the quality as well as the size and form of the brain 
has something to’ do with natural disposition. This 
request was declined, on the ground that it is opposed 
tu the modern Act, which forbids the dissection of the 
bodies of malefactors. 


DisEasED Corn.—In several corn-growing dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire and on the Wolds, the Howardian 
Hills especially, the growing crops of corn, princi- 
pally of wheat, have been attacked suddenly by dis- 
ease. Somo farmers term it “ blight,” others “rust,” 
“canker,” and “mildew ;” but whatever it is, it is 
quite unusual for any such attack to take place in a 
dry season like the present, In wet years something 
like it has been known, but not to the extent now ap- 
parent. In many places, fields which presented a 
healthy green look a few days ago are now of a dirty 
looking brown ; in fact, the straw has died and not 





the Great Rebellion. But perhaps the most extra- 


ripenet T¥3 disease is not confined to wheat, but the 
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eat and barley crops are likewise showing traces of it. 
In fields the most attacked, the appearance of the crop 
at a distance is that of an immense sheet of brown 
paper. There is none of that fine golden tinge so 
characteristic of well ripened corn. The harvest has 
not yet commenced, but in a railway journey an odd 
field here and there is seen cut. This premature reap- 
ing is necessary by the disease just named, which ren- 
ders the straw comparatively valueless and the corn 
very small. Ina field two miles north of Maton, it 
is believed there is not a straw that is free from the 
disease. The stems are all purple, and the foliage 
isa deadish brown. Ina belief that the blight will 
spread, mary people are about to cut their unripe 
corn. The damaging effects on produce must be very 
considerable. 

Satmon Fisnrxe 1s Norway.—The accounts of 
the rod-fishing for Salmon in Norway are this season 
exceedingly favourable so far as yet received. The 
following is a return of the slaughter by the rod of 
Mr. James Cowan, on the six days named, on his river 
on the Fossjord Vessen:—On the 8th July, 14 fish, 
weight 262lb.; on the 10th, 14 fish, weight 2791b. ; on 
the 11th, 13 fish, weight 2301b.; on the 12th, 11 fish, 
weight 1671b.; on the 13th, 10 fish, weight 1631b.; on 
the 14th, 12 fish, weight 1961b. ; total, 74 fish, weigh- 
ing 1,297Ib., besides some grilse. 








SCIENCE. 


Amone the most recent scientific discoveries in 
France may be mentioned a method invented by M. 
Néant for keeping afloat a vessel about to sink, and 
putting out any fires that may happen to break out on 
board. His plan is to attach a certain number of 
balloons made of india-rubber, and inflated with air, 
to the sides of the sinking vessel. M. Chattenmann 
proposes to render vessels externally incombustible by 
whitewashing the wood with chloride of lime. This, 
he thinks, would prevent the rapid propagation of 
the flames, and allow sufficient time for extinguishing 
them. 

Pastes or Imrraiton Stones of the best class are 
now almost always made in one way. The basis of 
all is “ strass,” a substance so called from the chemist 
who invented it, which was formerly made from 
litharge, white sand, and potass, in nearly equal pro- 
pertions; but, to these, Parisian makers now adda 
certain proportion of borax, and the paste comes out 
with the brilliancy of the pure diamond, and 8 hard- 
ness Which defies the file—the jeweller’s great test. 
For sapphire, oxide of cobalt is mixed with the strass ; 
and for emerald, the green oxide of copper and oxide 
of chrome; for the beryl, antimony and the oxide of 
cobalt; and for garnet, antimony, purple of cassius 
and oxide of manganese. The Romans often adda 
kind of cap made of a slice of the true jewel, the com- 
position thus resisting all external tests, and a back 
made of facetted crystal to impart extra brilliancy, the 
glue being Venice turpentine, which is perfectly trans- 
parent. It is probable that in these imitations lies the 
chance of the next great advance in the manufacture 
of glass, as there seems no final reason why “ strass” 
should not be produced on a great scale, so as to give 
us, for example, tables of engraved beryl, not, it is 
true, real, but as hard as crystal, and durable almost 
forever. The Roman pastes, for instance, have lasted 
down to our own time, scarcely more injured by age 
than the true gem would have been. 


Non-ExpLosivE GuNPoWDER.—Some most suc- 
cessful experiments have been made by Mr. Gale 
within the last few days, in the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, &., showing how 
gunpowder may be made non-explosive by admix- 
ture with glass ground as fine as possible. Equal pro- 
portions of the ground glass and gunpowder, when 
placed together in a bowl, went off like a squib; and 
nearly the same result followed when the quantity of 
the separating powder was doubled. As soon, how- 
ever, as the proportion had been increased from two 
to one to three to one, there was a visible slackening 
in the amount of combustion, explosion no longer 
taking place; and four to one is stated to be the pro- 
portion by weight at which the mixture may with 
impunity be subjected to the action of fuses and red- 
hot pokers. A good-sized bundle of this diluted gun- 
powder was placed upon the fire; and, though the 
paper in which it was wrapped soon burned away, 
none of the results followed which might have been 
expected. Instead of a loud roar and a destructive 
burst of flame from the parcel, the fire itself seemed 
in danger of being extinguished by the dead weight 
of powder pressing it down; and it was only here 
and there that small puffs of dust flew out between 
the bricks, when isolated grains of the powder went 
off, disgusted, as it were, with the apathy prevailing 
around them. This experiment was repeated more 
than once, and each time with success. Finally, a 





keg containing some pounds of the mixture, which 
Mr. Gale had previously stirred about with a red-hot 
poker without producing any other results than great 
smoke and occasional jets of flame, choked almost as 
soon as they showed themselves, was placed upon the 
fire. But even here the united efforts of the gun- 
powder and stove proved unable to set fire to the 
staves of the barrel, so potent is this powdered glass 
as a fire annihilator. ‘The practical value of this dis- 
covery is obvious; at present gunpowder can only 
be transported from place to place at exceptional rates 
and under the most stringent regulations. Render it 
inexplosive, and therefore innoxious, and it will take 
its place at once with ordinary merchandise. What 
gives a greater degree of interest to the invention is, 
that Mr. Gale, to whom the world is indebted for it, 
is suffering under the sad privation of loss of sight. 


THE EYE AND THE OPHTHALMOSOOPE. 


Two persons are asking for advice as to the manage- 
ment of their eyes for short-sightedness. Are both to 
receive the same advice? The oplithalmoscope alone 
can furnish positive data. With this we may dis- 
cover a staphylomatous condition of the back of the 
eye, a bright eccentric margin around tke optic disc 
and edged with black pigment, Examining it closely, 
we may find that this pigmented edge gives evidence 
of progressive inflammation at the back of the eye, and 
extending to continuous and increasing atrophy and 
retrocession of the coats of the eye. This person is 
in danger of becoming rapidly made short-sighted or 
of losing sight altogether. We must prohibit the use 
of concave glasses for a certain length of time, and 
must adopt active and effectual measures for subduing 
the atrophic inflammation. 

In the other patient the ophthalmoscope may show 
us but little stretching or waste, and that not progres- 
sive, and will enable us then to calm his fears, to pre- 
scribe appropriate glasses, and to dismiss him to his 
ocetpation with ease of mind and safety. So with 
sudden loss of sight from intra-ocular hemorrhage, 
the ophthalmoscope gives us information which could 
never have been guessed at without it, and guides us, 
not only to the local knowledge, but to the constitu- 
tional information essential for cure. There are cer- 
tain conditions of the eye which may warn anyone 
that it is desirable that the condition of the vision 
ought to be investigated by the ophthalmoscope. 

Rapidly increasing short-sightedness is one of the 
most marked, and when this becomes associated with 
weakness of sight and loss of acuteness in the percep- 
tion ot small objects, the warning is very urgent. 

A diminution in the field of vision is another im- 
portant indication of internal changes in the eyo, of 
which only the opthalmoscope can detect the true 
nature. It would be difficult perhaps to say whether 
more mischief is done and more suffering is caused by 
the total neglect of such symptoms, or by their igno- 
rant palliation by the aid of common spectacles, 
chosen empirically, because they facilitate vision for 
the time. 

The great use of the opthalmoscope, then, is this: 
that it arms us with an instrument of precision, by 
which we can determine the precise local condition of 
the parts of the eye in which the function of sight is 
resident and through which it is regulated. If it 
cannot do all that we might ask, it is because the 
sense of sight is in truth a cerebral function, of which 
the eye is only an instrument ; and in dealing with ce- 
rebral affections of the sight, it can indeed give us in- 
formation which without it we should lack, but it leaves 
still to be desired more intimate acquaintance with 
first causes, which at present we can only discuss in- 
ferentially. 

To the amateur in science and to the lover of 
nature it discloses an exquisite spectacle, unknown 
till now, that carries observation into tle inner cham- 
bers of the living eye, and displays its wonders and 
its beauties. The observation is perfectly painless, and 
may easily be effected; rabbits, for example, submit to 
it with great calmness and composure, and at the 
College of Physicians’ soirée this year, a little pet white 
rabbit of mine sat up calmly in a box which I had 
made for the purpose, and was examined, by the 
aid of a modification which I devised of Liebreich’s 
demonstrating opthalmoscope, by many score of ob- 
servers. 


A Mounrary or Sitver.—Silver Peak is believed 
to be as pre-eminent over all silver mountains as the 
iron mountain of Missouri is superior to all other 
iron deposits. Silver Peak is situated east of San 
Francisco, on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada, 
and nearly one degree south of the city of Austin. 
It is some two miles from Castle Mount, an old extinct 
crater about 5,000ft. above ocean level. Near Silver 
Peak is an extensive deposit of salt, and not far distant 
a hill of pure sulphur. The whole country has a 
naked appearance, being quite destitute of vegetation, 
and bristles with mountains scattered over a p'ain of 
great extent. The dreaded “ Valley of Death,” upon 


j the plains of which, along the “old Spanish trail,” 


travellers have suffered se much, lies py; , 
distance to the south-east of the crater of oe 
Peak. Little Salt Lake, in Southern Uj 
directly east of Silver Peak. At first the ped 
after deposits of the precious metals confined 4." 
searchers to the Pacitio side of the Sicra Nye” 
bat discoveries in New Mexico, Arizona, and Vin” 
city, induced a thorough examination of the ro ms 
of the Sierra Nevada. This resulted in great an” 
the most brilliant of which is found ip 
bourhood of Austin, on the line of the reat over! 
mail, where a city has sprung up within three a“ 
which Senator Nye says contains a population a 
10,000. From along this line of exploration th 
miners are rapidly extending their operations, jy 
north and south. Recently (within six months) th 
came upon this immense deposit near Castle Mount, 
‘Twelve exceedingly rich lodes, or “ledges,” as 4, 
miners call them, were discovered on that sip " 
mountain. This discovery in an unexpected reg 
is believed to be the most valuable yet developed, 04 


Inx.—It is well known that common ink jy, 
precipitate of gallate of iron mixed up and kept in 
suspension with gum and water. As the wat 
evaporates the ink thickens, and moreover becomes 
mouldy, owing to a small proportion of organic ma. 
ter proceeding from the gallnut. M. Mathiou Plesy 
is said to have got rid of these inconveniences, by 
making a new kind of ink, with pyrogallic acid anj 
the colouring matter derived from Brazil wood ay} 
other sorts of wood used in dyeing. The ink, it js 
alleged, flows well, and never turns yellow on paper, 


To Ercn on Guiass.—Etching with hydrofuoriy 
acid on plate glass is practiced now to a very cons. 
derable extent, the French manufacturers especially 
gosaes splendid ornamental effects by the proces, 

he drawings to be imitated or etched on the gs 
are first made on stone or plate and then printed » 
unsized paper with an ink consisting principally of 
solution of asphaltum in oil of turpentine made with 
the aid of heat, to which some substance is added 
which shows a more or less crystaline structure 
cooling, as stearic acid, spermaceti, naplithaline, para- 
fine. This mixture is strained and rapidly coole 
with constant stirring ; it is the only kind of coating 
which thoroughly resists the action of the corrosir: 
acid. The printed paper is laid flat with the black 
side on water, to which from 10 to 25 per cent of m- 
riatic acid has been added, and as soon as the lines 
show signs of softening, the negative printing is traw- 
ferred to the glass by a slight pressure, and when the 
paper is then removed the picture will adhere to tie 
glass, aud this is afterwards exposed to the fuori 
vapours in leaden troughs. This acid is very danger- 
ous to handle and should be used with great cr, 
The fumes of it must not be inhaled, and it makess 
sore on the flesh where it touches. 


the neigh. 


ITALY now possesses a fleet of 98 vessels, 74 cf 
which are ships of the line, and 24 are transporis 
The ships of war consist of 18 ironclads, 21 screw 
steamers, 25 paddle-wheel steamers, and 10 sailing 
vessels. The nominal power of the engines in the 
war steamers is 23,140 horses; they reckon 1,26) 
cannon and 20,383 men. In the transport service the 
engines are of 4,350 horse-power, and the shipsaw 
provided with 43 cannon, and manned by 1,882 s- 
men. 

A prece of silver plate, remarkable for its workma- 
ship and great antiquity, has been discovered by som 
masons employed in taking down an old hous # 
Toulon supposed to have been built by the Romaus 
The massive silver article, representing an ewer lt 
holding water, is ornamented with the figure of tle 
Holy Ghost, with extended wings, and is supposed” 
have belonged to the early Christians. It was save 
from the melting-pot by a watchmaker at Toulon. 


Tur Hounns or Kiya Henry III.—The (zjinl 
Journal publishes the following order on the men¢ 
Banbury to maintain the huntsmen and hounds ¢ 
King Henry the Third :—“ 6th Henry IIL, 1221-2= 
The King to the Sheriff of Oxfordshire greeting. We 
command you to pay unto Richard de Brademaraal 
Richard Pinchun, our huntsmen, three marks, to 4 
twenty shillings to each of thm, for the maintaiuane 
of themselves and of our dogs at Banuebir by o 
order, and it shall be accounted to you at the Ex 
chequer. Witness, &c., at Westminister the fifth dy 
of February, in the 6th year of our reign.” 

Tue Prince or Wates’s Yacut.—The bes 
cutter, recently completed for His Royal Highuos” 
Messrs Harvey, of Wyvenhoe, near Colchester, 8” 
tons burthen. The dimensions of the Dagmatsr 
Length on decks, 50ft. Gin. ; main breadth, 13ft. 0. 
depth, 8ft. din. ; draught of water, 8ft. 6in. The saloos 
is fitted with Spanish mahogany, walnut-tree, @ 
bird's-eye maple. The ladies’ cabin issuperbly ft 
with mirrors couches, and spring cushions covered Wi 





crimson silk, &c, From the saloon forward, 0 the sia” 
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a 
is a commodious cabin for the captain, and 
e side is the pantry, with the cooking 
tus supplied by Messrs. Paskell and Atkey, of 
Fm The sails are by Lapthorn, of Gosport. “The 
acht, which will cost about £1500, has been built in 
ace aks. Sho left Wyvenhoo on Saturday, July 29, 
for Osborne, Isle of Wight, in charge of Captain 
Potter, of East Donyland, Essex, with a crew from 
Wyvenhoe and East Donyland. 
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WELLS IN ALGIERS. 


For the last four years the French Government 
bas been actively occupied in the establishment of 
artesian wells in Algiers, principally in that part of 
the territory of the three provinces which borders on 
the desert, and where no water-courses exist. 

In the province of Algiers, the borings, up to the 

end of 1864, have yielded three supplies of water, 
furnishing about 3,742,000 gallons to 8,962,000 gal- 
lons of spring water of great purity, in twenty-four 
hours, and it may be presumed that the works in 
progress since last year have doubled the amount. 
In the province of Oran three wells have been 
sunk; that of the grand lake, near Oran, has already 
arrived at a depth of 389 yards; the second, at 
Mon-el-gue-touta, on the road from Tiaret to Lag- 
honat, was suspended at the breaking out of the last 
insurrection, but is shortly to be continued. The 
same is the case with the third boring, on the plain of 
Eghris, near Mascara, which was temporarily stopped 
at a depth of 280 yards. 

The Constantine province has been more successful 
than the other two in receiving water supply. 
Between Biskra and Tongourt forty-seven wells have 
been sunk, furnishing daily 19,299,000 gallons. 

At Tongourt and in the oasis twenty-four Arab 
wells have been completed, yielding for the irrigation 
of the gardens 1,100,000 gallons per day. Beyond 
this, towards the south, four wells give 124,360 

allons. 
~ Lastly, in the fertile plaing of Hodua, celebrated, 
during the dominion of the ancient Romans, for its 
magnificent cultivation, sixteen wells have been sunk, 
furnishing per day 1,813,000 gallons. 

Altogether there have been bored in the province 
of Constantine, up to the present day, ninety-one 
wells, furnishing daily 22,000,000 gallons allowed to 
flow freely over the surface. Some of these are of 
sufficient yield to irrigate large areas of cultivated 
Jands but they happen to be situated in a part of the 
desert where European colonisation is impossible. 

Nevertheless, the principal end of the establishment 
of these sources is attained. The desert is perfectly 
joined to the province of Constantine: the ancient 
oases are enlivened and new ones created, to the great 
blessing of the population. 


Hooke counted 7,000 facets in the eye of the house- 
fly; Leeuwenhoek more than 12,000 in that of the 
dragon-fly; and Geoffry cites a calculation according 
t> which there are 34,650 of such facets in the eye of 
a butterfly. 

Tue Americans have been hunting up the genea- 
logy ef General Sherman, and find that he is a de- 
scendant of Puritans of the Cromwell type, who 
emigrated to America in the troublesome times of 
Charles I. 

Mrs. Coppen has presented a bust of herillustrious 
husband to the Emperor Napoleon. The presentation 
was made through M. Michael Chevalier, and His 
Majesty has acknowledged the gift in a graceful and 
feeling letter. The commission for the bust was given 
to the artist by the late Mr. Henry Christy. 

A TELEGRAM from Dresden announces that at the 
great musical festival of all Germany, which has met 
in that city, there were not less than 21,000 orple- 
onists gathered together under 700 banners, The 
filing-off of all those musical societies presented a 
striking spectacle. 

Iris reported at Plymouth that that port will be 
visited by eight or ten French ships of war, aud that 
an equal or greater number of British ships of war 
‘vill be assembled in the Sound to receive them. The 
report also speaks of the arrival, at the same time, of 
some Austrian and Italian ships of war. 

How to Leap ANnrMAts.—Cattle, it is said, of all 
descriptions, horses, calves, and sheep, may be led by 
making a slipping noose, and fastening it to the lower 
Jaw, passing the rope, which must be small, around 
the neck and through the noose on the jaw. Itisa 
very easy way of leading a sheep, one not being obliged 
‘9 go behind and “push.” After once pulling, the 
sheep will follow right along, with no trouble. 

A New British Prant.—We have no doubt that 
mauy of our readers will be interested to know that 
Mr. G. S. Wintle, in his botanical rambles last 
month near Painswick, discovered a new addition to 





the flora of Gloucestershire and English botany, in 
a beautiful plant named Silene dichotoma, According 
to Mr. Syme the plant occurs in south-eastern Europe 
(Austrian Hungary). It has probably been introduced 
into this country accidentally; aud it will be interest- 
ing to observe if it appears another year. 

THERE are about 80 Dissenters in the New Parlia- 
ment, and these are divided into the following sects :— 
84 Roman Catholics, 15 Independents, 13 Unitarians, 
7. Jews, 4 Quakers, 3 United Presbysterians, 2 Free 
Churchmen, 1 Baptist, and 1 Wesleyan. John Stuart 
Mill is not included in the above list, as there seems to 
be some doubt as to his religious belief. 


A Few days ago an interesting piece of antiquity 
was found at the bottom of the river by a diver, who 
was engaged removing the foundation of the abut- 
ments of Drogheda bridge. The axe, which was 
covered with silt, is 82 inches in length, the handle 
and blade forming one solid piece of iron. The blade 
is a very broad one, handsomely shaped, and faced 
with fine steel. Notwithstanding the entire being 
composed of iron, the weight is so equally balanced 
that it could be used with the greatest possible ease. 
Some gentlemen who have examined it affirmed that 
it was a battle-axe, while many of the old residents 
here state that they always had a tradition that people 
were brought to the Boyne bridge to be beheaded in 
great numbers, in times of outbreak, and when the 
work was over the axe was thrown into the river. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES TABLES.— 
MONEY RETURNABLE. 


The new tables of the premiums to be charged 
under contracts for the grant of Government deferre d 
life annuities and monthly allowances under the Acts 
16 and 17 Vic., cap. 45, and 27 and 28 Vic., cap. 43, 
the purchase-money being returnable, have just been 
issued. ‘These tables complete the annuity portion of 
the tables contemplated by the two Acts above quoted, 
so that the whole scheme for the purchase of Govern- 
ment annuities by small payments through the Post 
Offices of the United Kingdom may now be said to be 
complete. 

The tables now published are two in number, and 
with a short introductory letter from Sir Alexander 
Spearman, the Comptroller-General of the National 
Debt Office, occupy twenty-eight pages of closely- 
printed matter. The first is a table showing what 
monthly allowance, to commence on the first day of 
the month next following the expiration of 10, or 15 
or 20, or 25 or 30, or 35 or 40, or 45 or 50 years, from 
the day of purchase may be purchased, according to 
the sex of the person on whose life the aunuity is to 
depend, and according to his or her age at the time 
of purchase, by a monthly payment of eight shillings. 
Under this table a person aged twenty may, by payment 
of eight shillings a month for ten years, secure a 
monthly allowance for the remainder of life of 4s. 9d. 
if a male, or 4s. 5d. if the purchaser be a female; and 
should the person die before the annuity commences, 
or should he desire to give up the matter, he may, 
upon application, receive back all the money he had 
paid. At thirty years of age a male may, by paying 
8s. a month until he is sixty, receive for the re- 
mainder of his life a monthly allowance of £1 14s, 2d. 
A female would, under similar circumstances, obtain 
a monthly allowance of £1 9s. 4d. The money paid 
will be returnable at any time before the annuity 
commences. 

The second table is one showing what annual pay- 
ment, or what single payment, must be made, ac- 
cording to the age and sex of the person on whose4 
life the annuity is to depend, to purchase an annuity 
of £1, payable half-yearly, at and from the expiration 
of the second quarter next following the expiration 
of terms of years, ranging from a term of ten years to 
a term of fifty years, from the date of purchase. This 
table shows that a man who will be twenty-one next 
birthday, by paying down in one sum £13 8s. 10d., 
or paying £1 8s. 7d. per annum for ten years, may 
receive at the expiration of ten years, and for the 
remainder of his life, an annuity of £1 per annum. 
This annuity may, of course, be increased to £50 
per annum on the same terms, and should the pur- 
chaser wish to give up his contract at any time before 
the annuity commences, or should he die before it 
commences, he or his representatives can obtain the 
return of the whole amount which he had paid, on 
application, A female who will be twenty-one next 
birthday may purchase on similar conditions an an- 
nuity of £1, to commence after ten years, for a pay- 
ment down of £14 8s. 1id., or by annual payments 
for ten years of £1 10s. 8d. each; the money to be 
returned on the conditions above stated. 

A young man in his 21st year may, by paying a 
single sum of £1 9s. 7d., secure an annuity of £1 per 
annum commeucing when he is 71 years old, and 
continuing during the remainder of his life, and should 





he wish at any time before the annuity commences to 


give up his contract he can do so, and obtain the re- 
payment of all he has paid the Government on this 
account. He is not, of course, restricted to the purchase 
of an annuity of £1, but he may on the same terms as 
those last stated, purchase an annuity of any number 
of pounds not exeeeding £50. 

As this business is to be transacted under the super- 
vision of the Post Office, the advantages of the 
measure will no doubt be extended in due time, under 
the provisions of Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1864, to all 
the 3,000 Post Office savings’ banks and money-order 
offices in the United Kingdom; and purchasers of an- 
nuities will be able to effect their purchases, either by 
payment of one sum, or by periodical payments 
spread over a series of years, and obtain payment of 
their annuities aud monthly allowances at any of 
these 3,000 offices. The publication of tables for 
Government annuities, which annuities can be pur- 
chased and paid at any post-office in the United 
Kingdom, or which may be given up at any time be- 
fore the annuity commences, and all the money paid 
returned to the purcliascr, is a measure of great value 
to those timid persons who, fearing what they call 
the sinking of their money, never take the step in 
their earlier years of making a provision for their old 
age, when their power of working will cease alto- 
gether, or be reduced to such an extent as to be of 
little or no value to them as a means of obtaining 
their living. 

The privilege of being able to obtain the return of 
their money whenever they require it will induce 
large numbers of persons to avail themselves of these 
new tables, and the advantages which the Govern- 
ment has now placed within the reach of the working 
classes, as well as of the middle classes, will, we are 
fully convinced, be of inestimable value to the com- 
munity at large. 


THE TRIUMPH OF GENIUS. 


Gentvs is as varied in its species as the fragments 
of dissolved nature. The pursuit of it forms the occu- 
pation of the different working or rather industrious 
minds of the universe. Its failure of accomplishment 
their greatest pain, its triumph their greatest joy. 

Ever since time began, since our first parents were 
placed in the garden of Eden, genius has reigned and 
triumphed. Look, if you please, at the poor student, 
who from day to day struggles with the maddening 
waves of adversity, and from night to night is found 
poring over volumes of ancient lore. Long after fair 
Luna's crescent disc has sunk to rest, and myriads of 
stars are sparkling from the blue dome of heaven, 
with aching head and weary frame he burns the 
“midnight oil.” His feels within his nature the latent 
spark of genius, and determines to develop it. Go to 
the halls of learning in after years. There you will 
hear the burning words of eloquence as they will fall 
from the lips of that same poor student as he stands 
before you in the natural strength of manhood. 

Behold for an instant the youthful painter; in the 
chill confines of his attic room he plies his pencil ; his 
wall is decorated by sketches of his own childish pro- 
ductions, from the first attempt with a piece of char- 
coal to the more finished specimens of copies from 
real life. Follow his course through the devious 
round of travel; lift, if you please, the veil whieh 
shrouds the future, and glance down the misty aisle. 
He has returned from his weary pilgrimage to the 
shrine of ancient art; he has drawn inspiration from 
the old masters, whose works still speak, though 
their authors are long since dead. He returns to his 
native land to exhibit to the spectators the creations 
of fancy which call forth deafening shouts of ap- 
plause. His fame is established, his genius has tri- 
umphed, his star, though slowly moving at first, has 
risen until it is the centre of the world’s homage and 
admiration. 

Roll back the stone from the door of tho sepulchre, 
the tomb of ages, and with noiseless steps exter; na- 
tions long since buried in oblivion rise from their 
graves in all their primitive glory. Go with me to 
the queen city of the world, ancient Rome. Behold 
the intrepid Romulus, as he Jays the foundation for 
that mighty capitol, and soon a small hamlet tells of 
human life; roll on a score of years, and the proud 
city stands as a monument of its founder’s genius. 
One hundred times the wheels of time have told a 
year, and on seven hills she stands, proudly defying 
the world’s competition. A. B. C. 


Axovut eighteen miles from Auckland, New Zealand, 
an extensive coal-bed has been discovered, one seam 
of which is seven feet in thickness; The coal has 
been tried on board a steam-ship, and pronounced of a 
superior quality. Hitherto tie colonists have had to 
import coal, and therefore the discovery is hailed by 
them with great pleasure ; and there is no doubt that 
in time it will prove of greater importance to them 
than a new gold-field 


Tt a A ais nam ee 
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Coot Exrrrment.—The problem of suspending 
life by freezing is being tested. In Switzerland, a 
female convict who was sentenced to be suspended by 
the neck, has been handed over to the savans for them 
to suspend her life by freezing her. She is now en; 
joying an ice nap. It is rather too bad to make the 
first experiment on a woman; why not have frozen a 
man ?—try an iced cobbler, for instance. It is rather 
a cool way of treating a lady, and if she wakes up, 
we should imagine she would look rather cold'y on 
those who endeavour to thaw her frozen heart. 
Hamlet says to Ophelia: “Be thou chaste as ice, as 
pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny!” We 
imagine, however, that tle Switzerland convict, 
during the period she is frozen in ice, will be secure 
from all the shafts of malice. Wo trust the experi- 
ment may prove successful, and the ‘suspension of life 
by freezing become a frozen fact. 





——— 


FACETIZ. 





Wury do dandies wear eye-glasses ?—Because pup- 
pies are born blind. 

A CERTAIN dissatisfied wife says that her husband 
is such a blunderer that he can’t even try a new boot 
without “ putting his foot in it.” 

What is the difference between a woodman anda 
toilet jug ?—One is a hewer of wood and the other a 
ewer of water. 

Heartiess Arrrmrr at BicaAmy.—A gentleman, 
who was courting, on enquiry was found to be wedded 
to his own views. 

“ Tuat was a horrible affair—the murder of Dean, 
and the sealing up of his remains in a tin box!” 
“What Dean?” asked half-a-dozen voices at once. 
“Sar Dean.” 

“Patuer,” said a roguish boy, “ I hope you won't 
buy any more gunpowder tea for mother.” “ Why not ?” 
“Because every time she drinks it she blows us up.” 
“Go to bed, sir, immediately.” 

Ovr rural contvibutor writes us word that he has 
enlarged his establishment, and now. keeps a head of 
oxen, ahead of hen, and several head of cabbage, 
while he is trying also to keep a-head of the times. 

A GtLasGcow journal advertises for two compositors 
“who don’t get drunk,” and adds that the editor does 
all the “getting drunk” necessary to support the dig- 
nity of the establishment. 

Aw American paper hasseriously urged the Govern- 
ment to go and take Africa for the Africans, and Ire- 
land for the Irish, then “smash England and drive 
the French out of Mexico.” A very taking pro- 
grumme. 

A DIFFERENCE IN KIND. 

Young Housekeeper :—‘‘ Have you any nice lobsters ?” 

Fishmonger :—‘‘ Here you are, M’m; fine lively 
fellows.” 

Young Housekeeper:—‘Oh! those aren’t the kind 
atall. I want red onés.” 


A WesTERn paper speaks of a wild turkey “ shot 
by a gentleman weighing twenty-three pounds.’ 
‘That must have been a very large turkey or a very 
small spertsman. 

Ay old gentleman accused his servant of having 
stolen his stick. ‘The man protosted perfect innocence, 
“ Why,” rejoined his master, “ the stick could never 
have walked off with itself.” “Certainly not, sir; 
unless it was a walking-stick.” 

“ How is it,” said one miss to another, “‘ that John’s 
never afraid, andIam?” “ Because he’s got a Roman 
nose, and feels safe. Don’t you remember how we 
read that it has always been said that a Roman knows 
—no danger.” 

“Sim,” said a sturdy beggar toa benevolent man, 
“ please give me a shilling, lam hungry and unable 
to procure food.” The shilling was given, when the 
beggar said: “ You have done a noble deed. You 
havesaved me from something which I fear I will 
have to come to.” “ What is that ?” said the benefac- 
tor. “ Work,” was the mournful answer. 

Hiss.—At a public meeting in New York,a few 
years ago, somebody called for “‘ Beecher,” who was 
in one of the galleries, and he went down to the plat- 
form, where he was far from welcome, receiving in- 
steada storm of hisses. Watching his opportunity, 
he let the indignant assemblage get so fairly out of 
breath, that he contrived to say, in his drollest fashion: 
“You remind me very much of my grandfather,” 
What his grandiather had to do with that meeting 
awakened general curiosity, and so he was allowed 
tegoon. “ My grandfather was a blacksmith; anda 
very poor one, too, 1 am sorry to say. Once he gota 
fine piece of steel, and said to himself, ‘I will make a 
broad-axe out of this.’ He put it in the fire, and 
heated it; and took it out and hammered it, and failed. 
‘Then he put it back in the fire and heated it again, 


saying, * Might do for a hatchet ;’ and again he took 
it out and bammered it, and again he failed.” All this 
time the audience listened, without seeing the faintest 
glimmer of a point; but one was coming. After 
going through the motions of making a hammer, but 
in vain, Mr. Beecher éaid: “ At last the-old man took 
tle hot steel io his tongs, and walking .to tlie water- 
barrel, said, ‘ Well, there is one thing I can do, I can 
make a plaguey good hiss,” After that, Mr. Beecher 
had the cheerful attention of his conciliated hearers. 
THE PARSON. 

While a parson. was standing at his door in a country 
village he was accosted by a poor labouring man. 

The parson told him he made it a rule not to ea- 
courage idleness; but if thé man would get into his 
garden and root up the weeds he would pay him for it. 

“That's all I wish,” said tlie poor fellow. 

“ Well, then, come along with me, and I'll show you 
what's to be done.” 

When fhey were in the garden the reverend gen- 
tleman agreed to give the man a shilling for his trou- 
ble; however, after the job was done, he thought that 
sixpence would be enoug!: for the time the labourer 
had been employed. 

The poor man being half-starved, and wishing to 
get himself some bread, finding the other would give 
bim no more, agreed to take the sixpence on condition 
the reverend gentleman. would teach him the Lord’s 
Prayer, which he cousented to do, beginning: 

“ Our Father ad 

“ What!” said the labourer, “both our Fathers ?” 

“ Yes, yes; come, say after me—‘ Our lather 

The labourer again asked: 

“What, your Father and mine, too?” 

“To be sure,” replied the parson. 

“Well, then,” said the labourer, “you must be a 
rogue to cheat your brother of a sixperice.” 





’ 





Some years ago, says Richardson, in his anecdotes 
of painting, a gentleman came to me to invite me to 
his house. I have a picture of Rubens, says he, and 
itis a rare good one. Little I. the other day came to 
see it, and saysit is a copy. If any one says so 
again, I'll break his head! Pray, Mr. Richardson, 
will you do me the favour to come and give me your 
real opinion of it ? 


SHERIDAN AND THE STORY-TELLER. 


Those who are in the habit of telling prodigious 
stories ought to have good memories; but fortunately 
for the world, their memories are generally short ones. 
Sheridan used to deal with these mendacious pests 
in a manner peculiar to himself. He would never 
allow himself to be outdone by a verbal prodigy; 
whenever a monstrous story was told iu his presence, 
he would outdo it by one of his own coinage, and put 
the narrator to the blush by a falsehood more glaring 
than his own. A gentleman in his hearing once nar- 
rated a sporting adventure of his. 

“T was fishing one day, say ina certain cold spring, 
full of delicious trout, aud soon caught a large mess. 
But what was really surprising, not a foot from the 
cold spring there was one of boiling water, so that 
when you wanted to cook your fish, all you had to do, 
after hooking them from the cold spring, was to pop 
them directly into the boiling.” 

The company all expressed astonisliment and in- 
credulity at this monstrous assertion, with the excep- 
tion of Sheridan. 

“T know,” said he, “of a phenomenon yet more 
surprising. I was fishing one day, when I came to 
a place where there were three springs. The first 
was a cold one stocked with fish, the second a boiling 
spring, and the third a natural fountain of melted but- 
ter aud parsley.” 

“Melted butter and parsley!” exclaimed the first 
story-teller ; “‘ impossible !” 

Proressor Bracke, “tHe Scotrca Wir.”—At 
the dinner to Mr. Macmillan, of the Edinburgh High 
School, a few days ago, Mr. Adam Black proposed 
the toast’of the Universities of Scotland, connecting 
with it, in complimentary terms, the name of Professor 
Blackie. The professor, in response, said, “I never 
rise to return thanks for this toast without thinking 
of two wise men—ihe one was Socrates, and the other 
Adam Black. (Loud laughter.) It is recorded by 
Xenophon, the Boswell of Socrates, that Socrates said 
‘Man should be the most pious of all animals, 
because, as compared with all other animals, man was 
a god,’ And I have remarked that, as compared with 
all other kinds of men, a Scotch professor is a god. 
(Laughter.) A boy ata Presbytery examination was 
asked, ‘ What is the meaning of regeneration?’ ‘Oh, 
to be born again,’ he replied. ‘Quite right, Tommy ; 
you're a very good boy. Would you not like to be 
born again?’ Tommy made no reply, but, being 
pressed for an answer, lie at last said,‘ No.’ ‘ Why, 
Toumy?’ Tommy replied, ‘for fear I might be 
born a lassie.’ (Roars of laughter.) My wise friend 





Adam Black made an application of the doctrine in a 





much more academical and orthodux way, | 
the other day that the question was put ty hi 

‘Black, you have been a most successful merchaat 
a great publisher, a Member of Parliament. on es 
the honour of being accepted by the metropolis ,; 
Scotland, and the still greater honour of being Pejecied 
by the metropolis. But, Black, if you were to p, i 
again, in what capacity would you wish to be bene 
Black replied at once,‘ I should wish to be born weed 
as a Scotch professor.’ (Laughter and ch, ~ ie 
that true ?”—Mr. Black: “ Quite true.”—« Quit, an 
therefore I have very great ‘satisfaction in respondit ; 
to this toast, feeling that I am one of the gos 
favoured of mortals.” (Laughter and applause.) ‘ 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


First Swell: —“ Well, I confess if it was not the 
fashion, I would not come to the country !” 

Second Swell :— It is so distressing to see what oj 
fashioned clothes and hats these ‘people do wear! Ba; 


the women do admire‘us so!” 


TuERE is an obserying man about town who says 
he always took notice that, whenever he lived throys 
the month of May he always lived through the year. 

PRESERVE Your Sicut.—An advertisement headed 
thus appears in the daily papers. We thought » 
first that some new remedy for failing sight had bey 
discovered, but onreading it found that it only recap. 
mended people with weak eyes to use isinglass (ayes 
in glass), or in other words—spectacles, : 

It is said that after the delivery of his grand fare. 
well speech in the House of Lords, the first person 
Lord Westbury met was Lord Ebury, who, as is 
known, has a fancy for altering the Church rita), 
“My Lord,” said the ex-Chancellor to him, “you ew 
now rea thé burial service over me with whateve: 
alterations you think proper.” 


Was iol] 


GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 

Augustus :—“ Why, Pred, what new freak of yoursin 
legs is this ?” 

Frederick :—“ Fact: is, my Woy, tight trousers are 
just coming in, and as’sudden transitions don’t agree 
with my constitution; I begin witli oz leg ats 
time !” 

A ricu petroleum operator, gaunt as a skeleton, aul 
ignorgat as a hodman, went to an artist the other 
day to have his portrait taken. “ Will you have i 
taken in oil or water-colours?” inqnired th 
“ Tle, of course,” replied he. “It comes to mo mor 
natural; and, besides, it makes me look fatter.” 

Tue Genius oF THE AcE.—A fast youth was taken 
from-college by hisfather to a.solicitor to be an arti- 
cled clerk, ‘Theagreement was made, an¢ tle notary 
remarked, “For the first. six months from to-day you 
will not receive any salary; after that £80 a year,” 
“ Very well, sir,” said the youth, “I shall return at the 
end of six months.” 

“Seep is a great leveller,” said Mr. B——, yawn- 
ing, as he closed a large volume just before retiring; 
“ Plato, while asleep, was no greater than any other 
mortal: egro, when asleep, I'm as great a man as 
Plato.” “ Was Plato, when asleep, think you, you 
equal in every respect?” asked his friend. “Ux- 
tainly.” ‘ Then he must have been an awful snorer.” 

Rien Herss.—“ Time is money,” is a sage saying. 
Thyme may be money, but the mint produces it. 
Shakespeare tells us of a “bank whereon the will 
thyme grows.” A sweet time a man would have la! 
getting money out of that bank! Bah! Time iss 
very good thing to be allowed when a bill falls due, 
but after all we would rather have a mint of money, 
and we should then be sure of having a good tiwe. 


Crartey W—, a manly little fellow of five years, 
fell and eut his upper lip so badly that a surgeon hal 
to be summoned to sew up the wound. He sat in his 
mother’s lap during the painful operation, pale, but 
very quiet, resolutely shutting back tears and moavs. 
In hier distress, the young mother could not relriia 
from saying, “Oh, doctor, I fear it will leave a dis 
figuring sear.” Charley looked up into her tearful face, 
and said, in a comforting tone, “ Never mind, maui, 
my moustache will cover it !” 

Tue BEAR AND THE Two Birps.—Mr. Bear ws 
at a public dinner, two gentlemen of the name of Bird 
being in company. After the cloth was removed, i 
Bear, who was a good singer, was called on to 00! o 
the company with a.song. He immediately arose, 
said, “ Gentlemen, your conduct on this occasion 5» 
highly improper that I cannot help noticing 't “al 
why?” said the gentlemen, ‘That you shoul = 
on & Bear to sing when there are two birds int 
company.” Sf 

Ir is usually felt as a very delicate and _ 
duty, imposed on one at a wedding breakfast, to i’? 
to propose the health of the bridesmaids (Lord Fe 
merston, Mr. Bernal Osborne, or Mr. Oliphant wo 
expected from that difiiculty), The awkvwardacss 4 
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ituati felt by a young country beau last 
- i pee asad at the wedding of the 
Sadest daughter of a very wealthy farmer (county not 
; be named). The fair bridesmaids were the four 
unmarried daughters of the millionaire farmer, and 
their health was thus proposed by the aforesaid young 
beau :—* Well,” turning to the lucky newly-married 
jusband, “you have got the pick of the batch.” The 
consternation of the company and tle countenances 
of the expectant bridesmaids may be quite as readily 
imagined as described. 

MarrmoniAL.—A bachelor uncle, to whom his 
niece applied. for advice on the question of choosing 
between two suitors, one of whom was rich and the 
other poor—the latter, of course, being the most 
ardent as well as the favourite lover—sententiously 
replied, “ My dear, the question being) stripped of all 
illusory elements, your choice simply lies between 
love and beef. Now, love is an idea, while beef is 
a reality. Love you can get along without; but 
beef you must have. Therefore, make sure of your 
beef!” 

A Maw anv A BrorHer.—An ingenious plan has 
been adopted by the Boston negro for “raising the 
wind.” Last winter, the Legislature of Massachusctts 
passed a law, fining every landlord the sum of ‘fifty 
dollars who refused to allow his negro boarders to sit 
at the same table with the white ones. A good deal 
of money has been extorted in Boston by taking ad- 
vantage of this law. ‘The negroes stop at the hotels, 
demand places at the public tables, and when they are 
refused remind the landlords of the penalty, offering 
to commute it for five or ten dollars. 


A pRoLL story of a discourse between a Freneh 
barrister and his client is going the round of the 
Halles. A man was recently accused of robbery, 
about which there was no mistake, and his avocat 
had aninterview with him. At the end of it he said, 
“T cannot see that you have any defence. You had 
better, in my opinion, plead guilty at once; frankness 
is your only remedy.” The accused drew himself up 
with dignity. “Silence, sir!” he exclaimed. ‘ You 
may know the theory of the law, but I am acquainted 
with it practically, You have but read and pleaded ; 
I have been many times accused and condemned.” 


Like A THOUSAND OF Bricks.—Why are builders 
like rapid creepers ?—Because they are fond of running 
up 4 house in a single summer.—Fun. 

PorticaL Justice.—We take the following from a 
morning paper:—“ The Baron de Bode.—We are 
Lappy to hear that Government has at last recognized 
the long-contested claims of this gentleman, by con- 
ferring on his only daughter, Augusta, a grant of 
£1,000 a year.” We are happy to hearit too, Pam has 
shown, in thus shelling out, that like Landor’s cele- 
brated sea-shell, he “‘ Remembers his Augusta Bode.” 
—Fun. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Bortte labels may be made indestructible by coat- 
ing them with white of egg, and steaming them until 
they beeome opaque, and then drying them in anoven 
at 212 deg. ‘The albumen becomes hard and transpa- 
rent, and is unaffected by oils or acids. 

Useru, Hint to Meat-Pre Maxers.—All learned 
toxicologists and chemists appear to have forgotten 
theimportant fact that if a meat-pie is made without 
a hole in the crust to let out certain emanations from 
the meat, colic, vomiting, and other symptoms of 
slight poisoning will occur. 

New Mernop or Sautixc Mear.—At the last 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Pienkowski 
detailed some experiments which showed that meat 
salted with acetate of soda is easily dried, keeps an 
‘agreeable odour, and moreover, is more easily unsalted 
than meat prepared with common salt, 


New Mope or Prnparinc Worr.—M. Hychert, 
of Paris, has a new way of preparing wort in the 
making of Leer. His plan is as follows:—hrow 
upon the ground malt, intended for the vat, enough 
cold water to form a thick mass. Take care to mix 
Well the malt, to let the water penetrate into all its 
parts. Then let the mixture remain for about an 
hour, to obtain the dissolution of the diastaed ; at the 
end of that time the excess of water is let gut con- 
taining the dissolved diastase. Stirring well, add to 
the mass in the vat or copper, whichever it may be, 
Which still contains a notable quantity of diastase, a 
sufficient quantity of hot water to arrive at a tem- 
pate of 75 deg. The-mixture being perfectly 
Jomogeneous, let it remain some time, and then boil 
or let it attain at least a temperature of 90 deg., be 
pa the vat (if there is a way of introducing steam.) 
a ®itin the copper, but mind and stir it well, or 
ee will adhere to the sides of the vat.or copper. 
Pp boiling for about an hour, taking care-to stir 

Constantly ; remove it then to the yat (if the boiling 





has been effected in a copper), and let it cool down 
to 75 deg.; now should be added the best part of the 
dissolved diastase, which being nearly cold, produces 
a fresh coldness. All this should be done whilst 
stirring, which must be continued for some time after- 
wards. Let the mass stand for about anotler hour, 
and then let off the wort, which, if the tempering 
has been successful, should be quite bright and clear, 
having a soft and agreeable taste. You may now add 
to that remaining in the vat the rest of the dissolved 
diastase and enough water to raise the temperature to 
75 deg., and again proceed in the manner before ad- 
vised. If the malt in the first place has been properly 
ground from the first tempering, nearly all the starch 
will have been turned to sugar; but if the ground 
malt has not been enough crushed, you make with 
profit a third or several temperings, in which case 
you must be careful of your diastase. By this pro- 
ceeding all the existing starch is converted into 
sugar, which augments considerably the quantity of 
wort, and makes it singularly bright and clear; it 
does not contain any particle of amidine, and is per- 
fectly free from dextrine; and again, being nearly all 
sugar, it-results that the beer manufactured has a very 
agreeable taste, and will keep a considerable time 
without turning sour. ‘ 








THE FERRY. 
Now pull away—away, my boys! 
And take us swiftly over! 
My lady-love has left her home, 
To follow Ralph the Rover ! 


The foe is close, in hot pursuit, 
On foot, on horse, in carriage ; 
They are too late, they are too late, 
To stop our joyful marciage. 


They are too late, too late, my bride, 
Such hearts as ours to sever !— 
Our little craft awaits us bere, 
Just two knots down the river. 


Now pull away—away, my boys! 
And take us safely over ! 

Then friend or foe—why let him come 
Who wishes Ralph the Rover! 


From fore to aft my bark is slight, 
Her raking masts are slender ; 

But hearts she soon will have on board 
Who bravely will defend her! 


My lady fears not stormy winds, 
Nor yet the raging billow; 
Her heart is brave, though slight her form, 
And graceful as the willow. 
Now pull away—away, my boys! 
And take us swiftly over! 
You never failed, in time of need, 
In faith to Ralph the Rover. 





GEMS. 


Wuen men are full of envy, they disparage every- 
thing, whether it be good or bad. 

Tue water that has no taste is purest; the 
rain that has no odour is freshest; and of all the 
modifications of manner, the most generally pleasing 
is simplicity. 

In most quarrels there is a fault on both sides. A 
quarrel may be compared to a spark, which cannot be 
produced without a flint as well as a steel; either of 
them may hammer on wood for ever, and no fire will 
follow. ; , 

Man doubles all the evils of his fate by pondering 
over them. A scratch becomes a wound, a slight an 
injury, a jest an. insult, a, small peril a great danger, 
and a slight sickness often ends in death by the 
brooding apprehensions of thé sick. We should al- 
ways look on the bright side of life’s picture. 


Ir may be boldly affirmed, that good men generally 
reap more substautial benefits from their afflictions 
than bad men do from their prosperities ; and what 
they lose in wealth, pleasure, aud honour, they gain 
with most advantage in wisdom and goodness, and 
tranquillity of mind. 

THERE is no office higher than that of a teacher of 
youth, as there is nothing on earth more precious as 
the mind, soul, and character of a child. No office 
should be regarded with greater respect. The first 
minds in a community should be encouraged to assume 
it. Parents should do all but infpoverish themselves 
to induce those to become the guardians and guides of 
their children. To this good all their show and 
luxury should be sacrificed. There they should be 
lavish whilo they straiten themselves im everything 
else. 'Tucy should wear the cheapest clothes, live on 
the plainest food, if they can in no other way secure 


to their families the best of instruction. They 
should have no anxiety to accumulate property for 
their children, provided they could place them under 
influences which will awaken their faeulties, inspire 
them with higher principles. and fit them to beara 
manly part in the world. No language can express 
the cruelty and folly of that economy which, to leave 
a fortr»s to a child, starves his intellect and im- 
poverisucs his heart. 


STATISTICS. 

Curnrsr TEA AND Sitk.—The shipments from 
Chinese ports to the latest date were 117,913,545lb of 
tea, being 722,202Ib above last year’s export, and 
80,719 bales of silk, nearly 10,000 bales less than last 
season. 


Esparto GraAss.—The quantity of Esparto grass 
imported into this country was 733 tons during the 
first half-year of 1863, 25,750 tons in the same period 
of 1864, and;25,198 tons in the six months ending 30th: 
June this year. The figures we have quoted certainly 
include vegetaile fibre other than Esparto grass, but 
the quantity of such other fibre is inconsiderable, only 
497 tons having been imported this year. 

Hors.—While the imports of foreign grown hops 
appear to have fallen off this year, they have very 
greatly increased since 1850. In that yearthe imports 
were 6,479 cwt.; in 1854, 119,040 ewt.; in 1861, 
149,176 cwt.; and in 1863, 147,281 cwt. The-valuc 
has increased considerably. In 1860, 568,9012.; in 
1861, 567,763/.; in 1862, 723,034/.; in 1863, 626,660/. ; 
in 1864, 549,863/. 

Wheat Exrorts.—The value of the corn exported 
from the United Kingdom seems to have sunk to a 
minimum last year. Thus, it amounted to only 
17,5551, as compared with 52,159/7. in 1863, 20,195/. in 
1862, 647,473/. in 1861, 14,0687. in 1860, 22,664/. in 
1859, 10,3572. in 1858, 186,059/7. in 1857, 285,912/. in 
1856, and 120,687/. in 1855. The exceptionaily large 
figures observable for 1861 are attributable, of course, 
to the large movement of wheat to France, to make 
good the somewhat exaggerated crise alimentaire of 
that year. 

GERMAN YEAStT.—The payments made for German 
dried yeast during the last ten years will probably 
excite some surprise from their magnitude. In 1855, 
the value of this import was 143,8514; in 1856, 
171,3741.; in 1857, 180,378/.; in 1898, 111,539/.; in 
1859, 172,215/.; in 1860, 184,079/.; in 1861, 186,337. ; 
in 1862, 204,404/.; in 1863, 209,837/.; and in 1864, 
231,748/.; a yearly increasing amount and forming an 
aggregate value in the ten years of more than one 
million and three-quarters sterling for this simple 
article. 

Tue Natronau Reotster.—Civil registration was 
established in England in the middle of the year 1837, 
and at the close of 1863, 33,997,135 names had been 
inscribed upon the register—the names of 15,719,673 
children born since that.date, of 7,761,702 persons 
married, and 10,515,760 persons who died. 1,548,274 
additional names were entered on the register in the 
year 1863, and by this time the number exceeds 
36,000,000, 7,715 searches were were made at the 
central office in the year 1863 in the index to this vast 
throng of names, Some births, especially of illegiti- 
mate children in large towns, still escape registration ; 
and some of the marriages, being celebrated according 
to the rights of two religious persuasions, are returned 
and entered twice over. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue potato blight has made its appearance in the 
Isle of Wight. 

Four newly-acquired Mexican flags have just been 
deposited at the Invalides. 

Aw Exhibition of English, French, and German 
pictures will be held in New York this year. 

Tne official return of the loss of life on the Federal 
side during the war has just been made. The num- 
ber killed outright, or died of disease, is 325,000, and 
the number of wounded nearly a million! 

Tus French Wine Trapve.—'The vines every- 
where promise well, presenting a brilliant aspect, 
which induces great hopes both in respect to quality 
and quantity. In most vineyards the vintage will 
begin early this year. 

ALPine Piants.—A more useful, though not so in- 
teresting an Alpine ascent as that of the Matterhorn, 
has lately been made by M. Martins, Professor of 
Natural History at Montpellier. In a scientific ascent 
of Mont Blanc, M. Martins collected no less than 82 
species of plants near the Grands Mulets, 24 of which 
were phenerogams, 26 messes, 2 hepatics, and 30 
lichens 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Surxworm.—<Apply to any dealer in silkworms, 

D. (Sheffield).—The marriage of the daughter would be 
legal. 

Samnvet J. R.—We will not fail to comply with your re- 
quest, when opportunity is afforded. 

Gus.—The poem entitled “ Broken-hearted " is very much 
too lengthy for our colamns, and is declined with thanks. 

E. ano T.—We must refer you to Hoyle, whose rules are 
generally admitted as decisive of disputed points in games 
with cards. 

P. J. T.—Pink-dye cosmetic is prepared from washed saf- 
flower, 2 oz.; salt of tartar, 4 0z.; cold water, 1 quart; let 
stand for three hours; then express the liquor, and strain it. 

Taomas S.—You must write for further information on 
the subject to the Secretary of the Canadian Acclimatisation 
Society. All dealers in game must have a license. 

W. L—The poems entitled “The Daisy” and “Life 
Flowers" are not deficient in poetic feeling ; but as they fail 
to reach our standard, they are declined with thanks. 

H. Detcrorx.—The hair-dye called tincture of walnut is 
made of a strong tincture of the outer rind of green walnuts. 
You may scent it with oil of lavender. 

D. C. A.—We cannot supply you with any sure set of rules 
for judging of personal character from the handwriting ; 
our opinion being, as we have already stated, that it affords 
generally only a vague and rather indefinite indication. 

C. P.—The pine-apple is the frwit of the plant Ananassa 
sativa. Im Europe it is chiefly used as a delicacy of the table; 
but in tropical climes it is said to be valuable in renal affec- 
tions. 

J. G. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially with a 
gentleman in a respectable position. Is nineteen years of 
age, has brown hair and dark eyes, is of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, and very domesticated. 

W. P.—A very useful powder for the removal of warts 
and soft corns may be made of ivy leaves ground to pow- 
der. A piuch should be applied with a rag, the part being 
tirst moistened with strong vinegar. 

Netty B.—The cost of obtaining a divorce varies accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, the position of the 
parties, and the counsel engaged. Application must be 
made to the Judge of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes. 

A. D.—A Turkish depilatory for the removal of super- 
fluous hair is made thus:—Orpiment (that is, sulphuret of 
arsenic), one part; quicklime, nine parts. For use, it is 
mixed with a little soap-lees and powdered starch. (But 
sce also the reply to “ Jane."’) 

A. B., a respectable middle-aged widow, tall and genteel, 
with dark hair and eyes, good-looking, and in every way 
suitable to make a home comfortable and happy, will be 
glad to correspond matrimonially with a gentieman, who 
way be either a bachelor or a widower. 

Frora and Biancue wish to correspond matrimonially 
with two military gentlemen, who must be tall, durk, and 
passably good-looking. “Flora,” who is twenty years of 
age, is tall and fair; “Blanche” is eighteen, fair, and of 
mediem height; and both would make good wives. 

H. H.—The standard mark for gold is not the same in 
every part of the United Kingdom. It is for England a lion 
passant; Edinburgh, a thistle; Glasgow, a lion rampant; 
ireland, a harp crowned. For silver the mark is a figure of 
Iritannia. If under twenty-two carats gold is marked with 
che figure 18. 

Ronpetetia.—Very fine “eau de lavande,” or lavender 
water, may be prepared thus:—Take Mitcham oil of laven- 
der, 8 oz.; essence of musk, 4 02.; essence of ambergris and 
oil of bergamot, of each, 14 oz.; rectified spirit, 2 gallons. 
Mix well. This perfume has received the commeuilation of 
Her Majesty. 

A. T. M. desires to correspond with a gentleman who is in 
© respectable position, and is tall and good-looking, with an 
ulti 
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f age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, with dark hair, blue eyes, and 
tair complexion; and is very good-tempered and affec- 
tionate. 

Emurzrxr, whois twenty-two years of age, has a tall com- 
manding figure, black hair and eyes, an affectionate and 
loving temper, and an income of £500 yearly, would like to 
correspond matrimonially witl a gentleman whose income 
is a beneath her own, and who must be handsome and 
cheeriual, 

J\xr.—The following is a very effective and safe depila- 
tory for the removal of superfluous hair: ~Hydrosulphate 
of soda (crystallised), three parts; quicklime, in tine pow- 
der, ten parts; starch, ten parts; mix with water, then 
apply to the skin, and scrape off in two or three minutes 
with a wooden knife. 

R. B. J.—The hatehing of eggs by artificial heat is a very 
ancient practice, and was known to the Egyptians. The 
art was introduced into Europe by M. Bonnemain in 1775. 
The source of heat employed by him was a circulatory hot- 
water apparatus, and the temperature maintained by it 
100° Fahr. His plan was to introduce daily only one- 
twentieth of the eggs the apparatus was capable of receiv- 
ing, so that on the twenty-tirst day the first chickens were 
hatched, and a like number every day afterwards. Among 
the trays containing the eggs he placed saucers of water, to 


ate view to matrimony. “A. T. M.” is seventeen years [ 








compensate for the absence of moisture derived in natural 
incubation by transpiration from the body of the hen. The 
chickens, as soon as hatched, were transferred to a nurser’ 
er chick-room, also artificially heated, and were fed wit 
crushed millet-seed. Several attempts have been made of 
late years to extend artificial incubation, with various 
success. The most recent is a patent process, which seems 
to be very successful. 

Maps tng, who is twenty-one years of age, has a slight, 
graceful figure, brown hair, deep grey eyes, and an income 
of £500 per annum, is very anxious to be conducted to the 
hymeneal altar. She has a loving disposition and cheerful 
temper, is very fond of music, and thinks it a hardship that 
she has not hitherto received an eligible matrimonial “ pro- 


Incoesiro, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft Sin, in 
height, good-looking, good-tempered, and having good ex- 
pectations, is desirous of receiving a matrimonial introduc- 
tion to a young lady, who must be between the ages of six- 
teen and ninet w jucated, Pp bl ted, 
and possessed of an amiable disposition. Cartes to be ex- 
changed. 

C. H. 0., who is twenty-two years of age, is 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, neither dark nor fair, with black curly hair, slight 
whiskers jand moustache, very lively and affectionate, and 
holds a Government appointment, would be happy to corre- 
spond matrimonially with a tall young lady, not over twenty- 
two years of age, nor very fair, who must be respectably 

ted, and d Sinato 








THE MEETING OF THE SWALLOWS. 


From Sots nooks and hollows, see, as each the other 
ollows, 
Shoot the eager clustering swallows ‘neath the wild Sep- 
tember sky— 
In liquid circles swinging as with joy each heart were 


ringing, 
With a low suppressed singing—hither, thither now they 
fly: 


Now when golden woods look glowing, and the wild Norse 
winds are blowing, 
They are gathering, they are going, they are gathering, 
they have fled! 
Gone all! Oh when returning? for we know their hearts 
are yearning 
For the smeke wreaths ever turning round the roofs 
where they were bred. 


We shall miss you, dearest swallows, miss your warnings 
o'er the shallows, 
When ye dip mid reeds and sallows with a touch so light 
and free; 
Miss you when the rain wind waileth, when the purple cloud 
low traileth, 
As the raven slowly saileth to the dead bough in the tree. 


Oh, we love you, ever, ever; and we pray the sweet spring 
weather 
Back may bring you altogether ere the first blue bells 
have blown. 
We too are wanderers, fleeting—Oh like you may we have 
greeting, 
Friends long lost, and kindred meeting, in the far land 
and unknown! 


L'Esprit.—*‘ Précis writing ™ is not any particular descrip- 
tion of caligraphy; the term signifles simply the abstract of 
official documents which is made in govermment offices. 
It is considered a merit to be able to make a lucid conden- 
sation or abstract of these; and this it is which is called 
précis writing. There are no published instructions on the 
subject. 

Attce, who is seventeen years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
has dark brown hair, with eyes of the same colour, and is con- 
sidered nice-looking, has a good temper and a lively dispo- 
sition, is willing to bestow a loving heart on any gentleman 
who may feel disposed to woo her and win it. “ Alice,” who 
thinks she would make a very loving little wife, has received 
a plain English education, and is idered a good pianist 

Crrserus.—The sapphire, ruby, oriental amethyst, eme- 
rald, and topaz, are the gems next in value to diamonds‘ 
and the composition of all of them consists of nearly pure 
alumina or clay, with a minute portion of iron as the colour- 
ing matter. A perfect ruby (the red variety of sapphire) if 
it weigh one carat is worth about £10, if two carats, £40, and 
three carats, £150; a blue sapphire of ten carats is worth 
about £60; the topaz and emerald vary very much in value, 

Scnoo.soy.—The so-called ‘fifteen decisive battles of the 
world" are—The battle of Marathon, B.c. 490; the defeat of 
the Athenians at Syracuse, B.c. 413; the battle of Arbela, 
B.C. 331; the battle of Metaurus, sB.c. 207; the victory of 
Arminius over the Roman legions under Varus, a.v. 9; the 
battle of Chalons, a.p. 451; the battle of Tours, a.p. 732; the 
battle of Hastings, a.v. 1066; Joan of Are’s victory over the 
English at Orleans, a.p. 1429; the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, a.p. 1588; the battle of Blenheim, a.p. 1704; the 
battle of Pultowa, a.p. 1709; the victory of the revolted 
American colonists over General Burgoyne, at Saratoga, 
A.D. 1777; the battle of Valmy, 1792; and the battle of 
Waterloo, 1815. 

Communications RecEIveD:— 

A. E., who is eighteen years of age, has dark hair and 
eyes, and is thoroughly domesticated, would like, with a 
view to matrimony, to receive the carte de visite of “ E. F.” 

Henry C. is willing to correspond matrimonially with 
“ Letitia Malvina.” Is twenty-four years of age, tall, of fair 
complexion, and considered good-looking. 

May B. wishes to correspond with “Matrimonius.” Is 
twenty years of age, domesticated, good-tempered, and 
capable of making home happy. 

Exny will be most happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “ Matrimonius.” Is tall and fair, possesses the 
qualities specified, and has a small annual income. 

Lary, who is twenty years of age, fair, with light hair and 
blue eyes, and is thoroughly domesticated, would like to 
exchange cartes with “ Reginald,” as a matrimonial pre- 
liminary. 

Eveeye O’Mone, in reply to “Letitia Malvina,” forwards 
a@ most tender, impassioned, and poetical epistle—just such 
a billet-doux as a native of the Emerald Isle, who is so 
deeply enamoured as Eugene says he is, would naturally 
pen. Its length, however, is fatal to its insertion; and we 
can only repeat his statement that ne is twenty-two years 











—<———— 
of age, rather tall, with hazel eyes, dark beard ang m 
tache; is at presenta student of the Middle Temple, po 
will shortly be called to the Irish bar. h and 

Sexivo begs to offer himself to “Letitia Malvina.” I 
twenty-one years of age, tall, fair, and considered ve . 
handsome, an accomplished pianist, and well educatey 

A. D., whois twenty-one years of age, 5 ft. 64 in, in heigh 
of dark complexion, and good-tem Would like to op _ 
@ correspondence with “ Letitia Malvina,” with » view to 
matrimony. Cartes de visite to be exchanged. % 

Georce H. responds to the wishes of “ Rosalie,” and will 
be most happy to form her acquaintance, with an Ultimate 
view to a matrimonial engagement; but is not in affluent 
oA. B.C. will be he respond ' 

. B.C. w ppy to cor and exchange eartp 
with “Letitia Malvina,” with @ matrimonial objoct’ \, 
twenty-two years of age, 5 ft 8 in. in height, and in busi. 
ness. 

J. H. wishes to correspond matrimonially ani exchanzs 
cartes with “Letitia Malvina.” Is 5 ft 7 in. in height, of dark 
complexion, with black hair and hazel eyes, and is good. 
Pies ho is ni of 

ELEN, who is nineteen years cf age, propossessing ; 
appearance, has good musical abilities, trniate and Le 
small annuity, would be happy to correspond matrimonia}!- 
with “ Eugene Dudley.” rs 

PER, who is eighteen years of age, fair, and an excellon: 
pi , would be pleased to.correspond matrimonially wit); 
“Eugene Dudley.” Is prepossessing in appearance, and of 
a gentle, affectionate disposition. 

wosHors wishes to correspond matrimonially wit) 
“Ralph Barton.” Is twenty-six years of age, has browy 
hair and blue eyes, is very cheerful, domesticated, and fon | 
ofhome. Cartes de visite to be exchanged, as a preliminary. 

Cora would be pleased to exchange cartes and correspon | 
matrimonially with “J. L. F.” Is twenty years of age ani 
rather tall, has dark eyes and hair, is thoroughly domes. 
ticated, and quite sure she could make home happy. 

Lity would like to exchange cartes and correspond with 
“J. A.B.” with a view to a matrimonial engagement. [3 
eighteen years of age, fair, tolerably tall, of affectionate dis- 
position, very domesticated, and musical. 

Arruur ALFrep, who is twenty-six years of ago, would be 
most willing to enter into @ matrimonial correspondencs 
with “Letitia Malvina.” Is an artist by profession, and not 
without some reputation, and would be glad, as a preliui- 
nary, to exchange cartes de visite. 

C. M. and Lucius O’Trracer will be happy to exchange 
cartes with “Annie” and “Emma.” “G. 0. M” is twenty 
years of age, fair, and prepossessing; * Lucius O'frigger” 
is dark, and considered handsome. Each iin a good social 
position. 

Cuan es D. offers himself as a candidate for the hand ani 
heart of “ Letitia Malvina.” Is a foreigner, twenty-ous 
years of age, tall, has dark hair and eyes, and is considera! 
handsome; is very fond of home, and of very respectable 
family. Will be most happy to exchange cartes. 

E. P. B. G. has been much attracted by the matrimonial 
notification of “ Emma,” the youngest of the three sisters 
(No. 116), and would be happy to exchange addresses aud 
cartes. Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, with 
brown hair and blue eyes; has a salary of £100 a year, with 
good expectations. 

G. C. B. willbe happy to make an exchange of cartes, asa 
preliminary to a matri ial correspondence, with either 
“ Kitty” or“ Anna.” Is twenty-five years of age, tall ani 
dark, of gentlemanly appearance, very steady, fond of 
music and home comforts; has a good income, and, belong- 
ing to a wealthy family, has also good prospects. 

Dromso would be glad to form the acquaintance of “ Letitia 
Malvina.” Is twenty-five-years of age, tall, dark, gool- 
looking, and distingué in appearance; has had a liberal edu- 
cation, and possesses an income of £500 per annum, which 
will shertly be augmented. Cartes to be exchanged asa 
preliminary. 

Netty and Lavra wish to open a matrimonial correspou- 
dence and exchange cartes with *T. A. B.” and “ A Bachelor.” 
“Nelly,” who is nineteen years of age, is tall, with fair com- 
plexion, auburn hair, and blue eyes. “ Laura” is eighteca 
years of age, tall, and a brunette. Both are thoroughly do- 
mesticated. ; 

Omeca thinks “ Letitia Malvina” would suit him admir- 
bly as awife. Is nearly thirty years of age, has lived long 
abroad, speaks three languages, has had a liberal education, 
possesses an income of £150 per annum, and would be glad 
to enter at once into correspond aud hange caites, 
with a view to matrimony. : 

George and Atrrzp will have great pleasure in corre- 
sponding and exchanging cartes with “Elizabeth” and 
“Mary Ann.” “George ” is twenty-six years of age, 5 ft 6in 
in height, with fair complexion and blue eyes; is gool- 
looking, and has £200 a year, with expectations. “Alfred 
is 6 ft. in height, of dark complexion, with black Lair and 
eyes, and possesses £250 a year. , ; 

Haruy, Tuomas, and WaxrEr would like, with a view to 
matrimony, to correspond with “Kitty,” ‘Auua,” and 
“Emma,” respectively. “Harry” is twenty years of age, 
5 ft. 7 in. in height, fair, with blue eyes; “Thomas " is cizh- 
teen years of age, 5 ft.4 in. in height, with biue eyes aul 
fair complexion; “ Walter” is seventeen years of 03%, 
6 ft. 8 in. in height, with bluo eyes and dark complexion. 

Aveustus ©. will be most happy to open @ matrimonia 
correspondence with “Letitia Malvina.” Professional in- 
come at present only £150, but rapidly increas e, 
twenty-four; is moderately tall, of very cheerful disp< 5 
rather fond of society, and very good-tempered; is ©! 
sidered good-looking, but thinks that an exchange of cad 
would be a better criterion than a pen-and-ink portrait 
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